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PREFACE 
TO 
THE TRANSLATION 
o> 
OVID'S EPISTLES.' 

iii 

T. Lire of Ovid being already written 
our language, before the translation of his 

' This translation, which was ruade by several persons, 
was first published in 8vo. in 168o. Our author translated 
two epistles ; Canace to Macareus, and Dido to/Eneas. 
Helen to Paris was translated by him and the Earl 
of Mulgrave. Another translation of the Epiffle of 
Dido was subjoined to our author's, which was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Somers, then a young man; afterwards 
the celebrated Lord Somers. 
" In 168o, the epistles of Ovid being translated by the 
poets of the time, it was necessary (says Dr. Johnson) to 
introduce them by a preface ; and Dryden, who on such 
occasions was regularly summoned, prefixed a discourse 
upon translation, which was then struggling for the liberty 
it now enjoys. Why it should find any difficulty in 
breaking the shackles of verbal interpretation, which must 
for ever debar it from elegance, it would be difficult 
to conjecture, were not the power of prejudice every 
day observe& The authority of Jonson, Sandys, and 
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Metamorphoses,  I will hot presume so far upon 
myselÇ to think I can add any thing to Mr. 
Sandys his undertaking. The Engli.h rcader lnay 
there be satisfied, that hc flourished in the reign 
of Augustus Csar; that he was extractcd from 
an ancient tCalnily of Roman Knights; that he 
was born to thc inheritalwc of a splcndid fortune; 
that he was designed to the study of the law, and 
had lnade considerable progress in it, bcfore he 
quitted that profession for this of poetry, to which 
he was more naturally fonned. 
The cause of his banishment  is unknown, 
because he was hilnsclf unwilling further to pro- 
voke the Elnperor, by ascribing it to any other 
reason than what was pretended by Augustus, 
which was the lasciviousness of his EL.6IES, and 
his Aw o1 Love. h is true they are hot to be 
excused in the severity of mallllcrs, as bcing able 
to corrupt a larger empire, if there were any, than 
that of Rolne; yet this may be said in behalfof 
Ovid, that no man has ever treated the passion of 

Holiday, had fixed the judgment of the nation ; and it was 
hot easily believed that a better wav could be round than 
dey had taken, though Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, and 
Cowley, had tried to give examples of a different 
practice." 
 By George Sandys; first published in folio, in x6=6. 
 The place of Ovid's banishment was Tomos, (now 
Tomeswar) a maritime town in Lower Moesia, on the 
toast of the Euxine or black-sea ; about thirty-six mlles 
from the most southern mouth of the Danube. 
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love with so inuch dclicacy of thought, and of 
expression, or scarched into the nature of" it more 
philosophi«a|ly than ho. And the Elnperor who 
condelnned him, had as |itt|e reason as anothcr 
man to punid that tult with so nmch scvcrity, 
if at |cast ho were the author of a certain epigram « 
which is ascribcd to him, rclating to thc cause of" 
the irst civil war betwixt hilnself and Mark 
Antony thc Trimnvir, which is more fillSoine 
than any passage I bave met with in out poct. To 
pass by the llakCd familiarity of his exprcssions to 
Horacc, which are citcd in that author's Lift, I 
necd oidy intuition onc notorious act of his, in 
taking Livia to his bed, whcn she vas hot only 
marricd, but with child by ber husband, then 
living. But deeds, it sccms, nay be .justified by 
arbitrary power, when words are questioned in a 
poet. 
There is anothcr guess of the gramlnarians, as 
far ri'oin truth as the first ri'oto reason; thcy will 
have him banished for SOllle tàvours, which they 
say he reccived ri'oin Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, wholn they think he celebl'ates under 
the naine of Corinna » in his Elegies. But he 

4 Vide Martial. lib. xi. epigr. . 
» This notion, as Bayle has observed, is veryancient, be- 
ing suggested by Sidonius Apollinaris, who lived in the fifth 
century. But that this conjecture is unfounded, is proved, 
(as Aldus Manutius has shewn,) by Ovid's saying that his 
exile was owing to two causes, lais writing amorous verses, 
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who will observe thc vcrscs which src madc fo 
that mistrcss, may gathcr from thc wholc co- 
texture of thcm, that Corinna was hot a woman oi c 
thc hhcst quafity. If Ju!ia wcre thcn marficd fo 
Agrippa, why should our poet make his petition 
to Isis, for ber sa£c delivery, and afterwards condolc 
her miscarriagc; which for ought he kncw might 
be by ber own husband ? or indeed how durst ho 
be so bold to make thc least discovery of" such a 
crime, which was no lcss than capital, cspccially 
committed against a person of Agrippa's rank ? or 
and his having been an undesigned spectator of the guilt of 
others ; by his banishment not having taken place till he 
was fifiy years old, though his acquaintance with Corinna 
commenced when he was about twenty ; and by his 
avowed attachment to Corinna, even in those verses in 
which he deplores his misfortune and disgrace : circum- 
stances utter]y inconslstent with the suggestion, that he 
had a criminal intercourfe with Julia, and that Julia wa 
shadowed under the name of Corinna. 
" Perdiderbt cure me duo crimina, carmen et error, 
" A#eriusfacti culpa silenda ndhi est: 
'" 1Vain non sum tanK, ut renovem tua vulnera, C, esar, 
" Q..uem nimio plus est indoluisse semd." 
It may be added, that Julia had incurred the displeasure 
of Augustus A.U.C. 762, nine years before Ovid's 
banishment, which took place in the year of Rome, 76. 
From her daughter indeed, the younger Julia, who was 
banished in the faine year with Ovid, and died twenty 
years afterwards, (Tacit. Annal. iv. 7x.) he night 
bave recelved favours; but she could not be shadowed 
under the naine of Corinna, being not born, whert 
Corinna was first celebrated by Ovid, A. U. C. 73- 
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ifit wcrc bcforc hcr marriagc hc would surcly havc 
been more discreet, than to have published an 
accident, which must have been fatal to them 
both. But what most confinns me against this 
opinion is, that Ovid himself complains that the 
true person of Corinna was round out by the faine 
of his verses to her: which if it had been Julia, 
he durst not bave owned ; and beside, an imme- 
diate punishment must have followed. 
He seems himself more truly to have touched at 
the cause of his exile in those obscure verses : 

£ur aflquid vidi. cur noxia lumina fed . 
£ur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi est ? 
Inscius .4ctteon vidit sine veste Dianam, 
Preda fuit canibus non ndnus ille suis. « 
Namely, that he had either seen or was eonscious 
to somewhat, which had proeured him his disgrace. 
But neither am I satisfied that this was the incest 
of the Emperor with his own daughter ; 7 for 

6 TRIST. lib. ii. el. 1. 
 That Ovid had detected Augustus committing incest 
with his daughter, was long since suggested by the Jesuit 
Brièt, and the Abbé Marolles ; and Bayle informs us, 
that this circumstance is mentioned in a Latin fiagment 
of Cecilius Minutianus Apuleius, quoted by Rhodiginus, 
professor at Milan, who was born in 146o : " mpulsum 
quoque in exilium, quod Augusti incestum vidisset." Th 
silence of Suetonius, however, with respect to any such 
charge against Augustus, (for the opprobrious invective oi 
Caligula, recorded by him, does hOt amount to a charge,) 
and Ovid's frequent allusions to the fact, of which he had 
been an eye-witness, whatever it was, (particularly the 
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Augustus ",,,'as of a nature too vindicative to have 
contented bimse|( witb so sma|| a revenge, or so 
unsafe to bimself, as that of" simp|e banishment, and 
xvould certain|y bave secured his crimes from 
publick notice by the death of him who was 
witness to thcm. Ncithcr have bistorics given 
us any sight into such an action of this Emperor : 
uor would he, (tbe greatest politician of his rime,) 
in a|| probability, have managed his crimes with so 
]ittle secrecy, as hOt to shun the observation of any 
man. [t scems more probable, that Ovid was either 
the confident of some otber passion, or that be had 
stumb|ed by somc inadvcrtcncy upon the privacies 
of" Livia, and seen hcl" in a bath : for the words 
sb,e ves/e Diantre, agrce botter with Livia who 
had the fmne of cbastity, than with either of the 
Julias,* who wcre both notcd of incontinent); 
The first verses which wcre lnade by him in his 
youth, and recited publick]y, according to the 
custom, werc, as he bimself" assures us, to Corinna: 
Iris bnishment bappened hot until the age of fifiy; 
froln v«hich it may be deduccd, witb probability 
enongh, that the love of"Corinna did hOt occasion 
it: nay he tells us plainly, that bis offence was 
that of crrour Olfly, hot of v, ickedness ; and in the 

words abovc quoted, ut enovem tua vu[nera, Cesar,) 
strongly militate against this solution of the mysterious 
cause of his disace. 
s Julia, the daughter of Augustu,s, b)z his second wife, 
Scribonia ; and Julia, his grand-daughter, the daughter of 
the former Julia and her second husband, Marcus 
Agrippa, to whom she was marficd A. U. C. 733. 
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smne piper of verses also, that thc cause was noto- 
riously known at Rolne, "* though it be left so 
obscure to afterages. 
But to leave conjecturcs on a subjcct so incer- 
tain, and to write solnewhat more authentick of 
this poet. That he frequented the court of 
Augustus, and was wcll received in it, is most 
undoubted: all his poems bear the character or" 
a court and appear to be written, as the Fl'ench call 
it, cav«dierement. Add to this, that the titlcs o( 
many of his clcgics, and more of his lctters iii his 
banishment, are addressed to perolls well kllowu to 
us, even at this distance, to bave been considerable 
in that court. 
Nor was lais acquaintance less with the famous 
poets ofhis age, than with the noblclnCli and ladies. 
He tells you himself in a particular aecount of his 
own liii:, that Macer, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and many others of them, were his familiar friends, 
and that some of theln eomnunicated their writings 
to him ; but that he had ouly seen Virgil. 9 
If the ilnitation of nature be the business of a 
poet, I know no author who tan justly be compared 
with ours, especially in the description of the 
passions. And to prove this, I shall need no other 
judges than the generality of his readers ; for ail 

« ,, Causa »te« cutzctis nimium quoque nota ruina: 
" Indicio non est testiflcanda meo." 
 Trist. 1. iv. Eleg. xo. Ovid was born in the year 
of Rome, 7 , and consequently in 735, when Virgil 
,lied, was twenty-four years old. 
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passions being" inborn with us, we are almost 
equally judges, when we are concerned in the repre- 
sentation of them. ow I will appeal to any man 
who bas read this poet, whether he finds hot the 
natural emotion of the saine passion in hirnsclf, 
which the poet describes in his feigncd persons ? 
His thoughts, which are the pictures and results of 
those passions, are generally such as naturally arise 
fi'om those disorderlv motions of our spirits. ¥et, 
not to speak too partially in his behalf, I wilI confess 
that the copiousness of his wit was such, that he 
ofien writ too pointedly for his subject, and ruade 
his persons spcak more eloqucntly thar thc violence 
of their passion would adroit: so that he is fre- 
quendy witty out of scason ; leaving the imitation 
of nature, and the cooler dictates of his judgment, 
for the false applause of fancy. Yct he seems to 
bave round out this imperfection in his riper age; 
for why else should he complain that his VIeta- 
morphoses was left unfinished ? Nothing sure can 
be added to the wit of that poem, or of the rest : 
but many things ought to bave been retrenched ; 
whieh I suppose would bave been the business of 
his age, if his rnisfortunes had hOt corne too fast 
upon him. But take him uncorreeted as he is 
transmitted to us, and it must beacknowledgcd, 
in spite of his Dutch friends, the commentators, 
even of Julius Scaliger himself, that Seneca's 
censure will stand good against him ; nescivit quod 
berce cessit «eliquere : he never knew how to give 
over when he had done well ; but eontinually vary- 
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ing the saine sense an hundred ways, and taking 
up in another place what he had more than enough 
inculcatcd before, he sometimcs clys his rcadcrs, 
]nstcad of satisfying thcm ; and givcs occasion to 
his trans]ators, who date hot cover him, to blush 
at thc nake(hmss of thcir athcr. 
This then is the allay of Ovid's writing, which 
is sufficiently recompensed by his other excel- 
leneies: nay this very fault is hot without its 
beauties ; for the rnost severe censor eannot but be 
pleased with the prodigality of lais wit, though at 
the saine time he could bave wished that the 
toaster of it had been a better manager. Every 
thing whieh he does, beçomes him ; and if some- 
times he appears too gay, yet there is a secret 
graeefulness of youth, which aceompanies lais 
writings, though the staidness and sobriety of age 
be wanting. In the most matcrial part, which is 
the conduet, it is certain that he seldom has mis- 
carried : for if lais elegies be compared with those 
of Tibullus and Propertius, his contemporaries,' 
it will be round that those poets seldom designed 
before they writ; and though the language of 
Tibullus be more polished, and the learning of 
Propertius, especially in his fourth book, more set 

 Ovid, as has already been mentioned, was born A. U. 
C. 7  , and died in the fourth year of Tiberius, January 
the st, 77 , on the sarne day with Livy. Tibullus was 
born, A. U. C. 69, and died in the year of Rome, 734, 
a year before Virgil. Propertius was born, A. U. C. 7o,5, 
and died in the sme year with Horace, 7.t 6. 
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out to ostentation, yct their common prnctice was 
to look no further before them than the next line; 
whcnce it will inevitably follow, that they tan drive 
to no certain point, but ramble ri'oto one subject 
to another, and concludc with somewhat which is 
hot of a piece with their beginning : 
Purpureus latè qui s]lendeat, mus et alter 
A.su#ur pannus,-- 
as Horace says; though the verses are golden, they 
are but patched into thc garmcnt. But our poet 
bas always the goal in his eye, which directs him 
in his race; somc beautiful design, which he first 
establishes, and then contrives the means which 
will naturally conduct him to his end. This will 
be evident to judicious readers in this work of his 
Epistles, of which somewhat, at least in genera] 
will be expected. 
The title of them in our late editions is 
HEoIgu, the Letters of" the Hos. But 
Heinsius has judged more truly, that the inscrip- 
tion of our author was barely, Epistles ; which he 
concludes ri'oto his cited verses, where Ovid asserts 
this work as his own invention, and hot borrowed 
from the Greeks, whom, as the masters of their 
learning, the Romans usually did imitate. But it 
appears hot ri'oto their writers, that any of" the 
Grecians ever touehed upon this way, whieh our 
poet thesefore justly has vindicated to himself. I 
quarrel not at the word He«oktum, because it is 
used by Ovid in his Art of Love: 
'upiter ad veteres supplea Heroidas ibat. 
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]3ut sure he could not be guilty of such an over- 
sig.ht, to call his work by the naine of Heroines, 
whcn there are divers men or heroes, as namely 
Paris, Leander, and Acontius, joincd in it.--Except 
Sabinus, who writ some answcrs to Ovid's Letters, 
('(2.uam celer è to!o recliit meus orbe Sabinus,) 
I remember not any of the Romans who have 
treated on this subject, savc only Propertius, and 
that but once, in his epistle of Arethnsa to Lycotas, 
which is written so near the style of Ovid, that 
it seelns to be but an imitation, and thercfore ought 
hot to dcfraud our poct of the glory of his 
invention. 
Concerning this work of the Epistlcs, I shall 
content myself to observe these few particulars. 
First, that they are generally anted to be the 
most perfect piece of Ovid, and that the st3qe of 
them is tenderly passionate and courtly; two 
properties wcll aeeing with the persons, which 
were hcroines, and loyers. Yet wherc the cha- 
racters were lower, as in OEnone, and Hero, he 
has kept close to nature, in drawing his images 
after a country lire; though perhaps he has 
Romanized his Grecian dames too much, and ruade 
them speak sometimes as if they had been born in 
,he city of Rolne, and under the empire of 
Augustus. There seems to be no great variety 
in the particular subjects which he has chosen ; 
most of the Epistles being written from ladies who 
were forsaken by their loyers : which is the reason 
that many of the saine thoughts corne back upon 
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us in divers Letters. But of the genera] character 
of women, vhich is modesty, he has taken a most 
becoming care; for his amorous expressions go 
no further than virtue may allow, and thereforc 
rnay be read, as he intended them, by matrons 
without a blush. 
Thus much concerning the poet; whom you 
find translated by divers hands, that you may at 
least bave that variety in the English, which the 
subject denied to the author of the Latin.--It 
remains that I should say somevhat of poetical 
translations in general, and give my opinion (with 
submission to better judgments) which way of 
version seems to me most proper. 
Ail translation, I suppose, may be reduced to 
these three heads : 
First, that of metaphrase, or turning an author 
word by word, and line by line, from one language 
into another. Thus, or near this manner, was 
Horace his Art of Poetry translated by Ben 
Jonson. The second way is that of paraphrase, 
or translation with latitude, where the author is 
kept in view by the translator, so as never to be 
lost; but his words are hot so strictly followed as 
his sense, and that too is admitted to be amplified, 
but not altered. Such is Mr. Waller's translation 
of Virgil's fourth Aneid. The third way is that 
of irnitation, where the translator (if now he has 
hot lost that naine)assumes the liberty not only to 
vary ri'oto the words and sense, but to forsake 
them both, as he secs occasion: and taking only 
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soine general hints from the original, to run divi- 
sion on the ground-work, as he pleases. Such is 
]VIr. Cowley's practiee in turning two odes of 
Pindar, and one of Horaee, into English. 
Concerningthe first ofthese methods, our Inaster 
Horace has given us this caution : 
Nec verbum verbo curabis recldere, fidus 
Inter[ores : 
Nor word for word too faithfully translate ; 
as the Earl of Roscoininon has exeellently rendered 
it. Too faithfully is indeed pedantieally : it is a 
faith like that whieh proeeeds from superstition, 
blind and zealous. Take it in the expression of 
,Sir John Denhain, to Sir Richard Fanshaw, on his 
version of the PASTOR FIDO : 
That servile path thou nobly dost declinc 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line: 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
To make translations, and translators too : 
Thcy but preserve the ashes, thou the flame, 
True to his sense, but trucr to his fame. 
It is ahnost impossible to translate verbally, and 
well, at the saine tiine; for thc Latin, a Inost 
severe and compendious language, often expresses 
that in one word, which either the barbarity or 
the narrowness of .nodern tongues cannot supply 
in Inore. It is frequent also that the conceit is 
couched in some expression, which will be lost in 
English: 
Arque ffdem venti vela fidemque ferent. 
What poet of our nation is so happy as to express 
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thls thought literally in English, and to strike wit 
or ahnost sense out of it ? 
In short, the verbal copier is encumbered with 
so lnany diflïcuhies at once, that he can never 
disentangle himsclf ri'oin all. He is to consider at 
the saine time the thought of his author, and his 
words, and to find out the counterpart to each in 
another language; and besidcs this, he is to 
confine himself to the compass of numbers, and the 
slavery of rhylne. It is lnuch like dancing on 
ropes with fettered legs : a man may shun a fall by- 
using caution, but the gracefnlness of motion is 
hot to be expected ; and when we have said the 
best of it, it is but a foolish task ; for no sober man 
vould put hilnself into a danger, for the applause 
of escaping without breaking his neck. We see 
Ben Jonson could hot avokl obscurity in his 
literal translation of..Horace, attelnpted in the same 
compass of lines : nay Horace himself ¢ould scarce 
bave done it to a Greek poet. 
ro:ds esse [almro, 
Osa«usjqo : 
either perspicuity or gl'acefulness will frequently 
be wanting. Horace bas indeed avoided both these 
rocks in his translation of the three first lines of 
Homer's Odyses, which he has eontracted into two: 
Dic nzihi, Musa virum, captée post tempora Trojw, 
Qui nmres hominum nmltorum vidit, et urbes. 
Muse, speak the man, who since the siege of Troy, 
So many towns, such change of manners saw. 
EARL OF ROSCOMON. 
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But then the sufferings of Ulysses, which are a 
considerable part of that sentence, are omitted : 
'0 t*d« o.. -,«,ZO,. 
The consideration of these diflïculties, in a 
servile, literal translation, not long since ruade 
two of our ramons wits, Sir John Denham and 
Mr. Cowley, to contrive another way of turning 
authors into our tongue, called by the latter of 
them, imitation. As they were friends, I suppose 
they communicated their thoughts on this subject 
to each other, and therefore their reasons for it are 
little diflïerent, though the practice of one is much 
more moderate. I take imitation of an author, in 
their sense, to be an endeavour of a later poet to 
write like one who has written before him, on the 
saine subject : that is, hOt to translate his words, 
or to be confined to his sense, but only to set him 
as a pattern, and to write, as he suppoes that 
author would have done, had he lived in out age, 
and in our country. Yet I dare hOt say that eithet 
of them have carried this libertine way of rendering 
authors (as Mr. Cowley calls it) so far as my deti- 
nition reaches ; for in the Pindarick Odes the 
customs and ceremonies of ancient Greece are still 
preserved. But I know hot what mischief may 
arise hereafter from the example of such an inno- 
vation, when writers oi e unequal parts to him shall 
imitate so bold an undertaking. To add and to 
diminish what we pleasè, which is the way avowed 
by him, ought only to be granted to Mr. Cowley, 
and that too only in his translation of Pindar; 
VOL. III.  
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bccausc hc alone was able to makc him mcnd$, 
by giving him bettcr of his own, whcncvcr he 
rcfuscd his author's thoughts. Pindar is gcncrally 
known to bc a dark writcr, to want conncctio, 
(I mean as to out understanding,) to soar out of 
sight, and leave his readcr at a gaze. So wild and 
ungovernable a poet cannot be translated literally; 
his genius is too strong to bear a chain, and 
Sampson-like he sl;akes it off. A genius so ele- 
vated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley's, was but ne- 
cessary to make Pindar speak English, and that 
was to be performed by no other way than imita- 
tion. But ifVirgil, or Ovid, or any regular intelli- 
gible authors be thus used, it is no longer to be 
called their work, when neither the thoughts nor 
words are drawn from the original, but instead of 
them there is something new produced, whieh is 
almost the creation ofanother hand. By this way, it 
is truc, somewhat that is excellent may be invent- 
ed, perhaps more excellent than the first design, 
though Virgil must be still excepted, when that 
perhaps takes place: yet he who is inquisitive to 
know an author's thoughts, wiI1 be disappointed 
in his expectation ; and it is hot always that a 
man will be contented to bave a present ruade 
him, when he expects the payment of a debt. 
To state.it fairly, imitation of an author is the 
most advantageous way for a translator to shew 
himself, but the greatest wrong which can be donc 
to the memory and reputation of the dead. Sir 
John Denham, who advised more liberty than he 
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took hlmself, gives this reason for his innovation, 
in his admirable prefaee before the translation of 
the second ]Eneid : " Poetry is of so subtile a 
spirit, that in pouring out of one language into 
another, it will all evaporate; and if" a new spirit 
be not added in the transfusion, there will remain 
nothing but a ca.put, mortuum.'" I confess this 
argument holds good againt a literal translation ; 
but who defends it ? hnitation and verbal version 
are in my opinion the two extremes, whieh ought 
to be avoided; and therefore when I have proposed 
the mean betwixt them, it will be seen how far his 
argument will reacb. 
No man is capable of tmnslating poetry, who 
besides a genius to that art, is hOt a toaster both 
of his author's language, and of his own. Nor 
must we understand the language only of the poet, 
but his particular turu of thoughts and expression, 
which are the characters that distinguisb, and as 
it were individuate, him ri'oto ail other wfiters. 
When we are corne thus far, it is time to look into 
ourselves ; to confonn our genius to his, to give 
his thought either the saine turn, if our tongue 
will bear it, or if not, to vary but the dress, not to 
alter or destroy the substance. The like tare 
must be taken of the more outward ornaments, 
the words; when they appear (which is but seldom) 
literally graceful, it were an injury to the author 
tbat they sbould be changed. But since every 
language is so full of its own proprieties, that what 
is beautiful in one, is often barbarous, nay some- 
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times nonsense in another, it vould be unreason,. 
able to limit ,a translator to the narrow compas$ 
of his author's words: it is enough it'he choose out 
some expression which does not vitiate the sense. 
I suppose he may Stl'etch his chain to such a 
latitude; but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, 
he breaks it. By this means the spirit of an author 
may be transfused, atd yet not lost : and thus i.t 
îs plain, that the reason aIIeged by Sir John 
Denham has no farther force than to expression: 
for thought, if it be translated truly, cannot be 
lost in another language; but the words that 
convey it to our apprehension, which are the 
image and ornamcnt of that thought, may be so 
ïll chosen, as to make it appear in an unhandsome 
dress, and rob it of its native lustre. There is 
therefore a liberty to be allowed for the expression; 
teither is it necessary that words and lines should 
be confined to the measure of their original. The 
sense of an author, generally speaking, is to be 
sacred and inviolable. If the fancy of Ovid be 
luxuriant, it is his character to be so; and if" I 
retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. h will be 
t'eplied, that he receives advantage by this lopping 
of his superfluous branches; but I rejoin, that a 
translator bas no such right. When a painter 
copies from the lit'e, I suppose ho bas no privilegq.. 
to alter tecatures, and lineaments, under pretence 
that his picture will look better : perhaps the face 
which he bas drawn would be more exact, if the 
eyes or nose were .altered ; bru it is his businez 
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ço ake it resemble the ofiônn]. In two cse 
only there may a seeming difficulty arisc, that is, 
if the thought be notoriously trivial or dishonest ; 
but the saine answer will sexe for both,that 
then they ought not to be translated: 
Desperes taata nitescere posse, relinquas. 
Thus I have ventured to give my opinion on 
his subject, against the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to either of their 
memories; for I both loved them living, and 
reverence them now they are doed. But if after 
what I have urged, it be thought by better judges 
that the pise of a translatioq eonsists in adding 
new beauties to the piece, thereby to recompense 
the Ioss which it sustains by change of language, I 
hall be willing to be taught better, and to recant. 
In the moen time it seems to me, that the trua 
reaoen why we bave so few versions which arn 
tolerable, is not from the too close pursuing of the 
author's sense, but because there are so tèw who 
bave ail the talents which are requisite for trans- 
lation; and that there is so little praise and so 
small encouragement for so considerable a part 
of learning. 
To apply in short what has been said to this 
present work: the reader will here find most of 
the translations, with some ]ittle latitude or varia- 
tion from the author's sense. That of OEnone to 
Paris, is in Mr. Cowley's way of imitation only. 
I was desired to say, that the author, who is of the 
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l'air sex,' undcrstood ot Lati : but f shc doc 
ot, I ara mCraid shc bas givc us occasion to bc 
ashamed, vho do. 
For Iny own part, I ana ready to acknowledge, 
that I have transgressed the rules which I bave 
given, and taken more liberty tban a just transla- 
tion will allow. But so many gendemen, whose 
wit and learning are well known, being joined in 
it, I doubt'not but their excellencies will make you 
mnple satisfaction for my errours. » 

 Mrs. Aptra Behn. 
» " The affluence and COlnprehension of our language 
(says Dr. Johnson) is very illnstriously dispiayed in our 
poetical translation of Ancient Writers ; a work whlch 
the French seem to relinquish in despair, and which we 
were long unable to peHorm with dexterity. Ben Jonson 
thought it necessary-to copy Horace almost word by word ; 
Feltham, his contemporary and adversary, considers it as 
indispensably requisite in a translation to give line for 
line. It is said that Sandys, whom Dryden calls the best 
versifier of the last age, bas struggled hard to comprise 
every book of his English Metamorphoses in the saine 
number of verses with the original. Holyday had nothing 
in view but to shew that he understood his author, with so 
little regard to .the grandeur of his diction, or the volubility 
of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be called 
verses; they cannot be read without reluctance, nor will 
the labour always be ewarded by understanding them. 
Cowley saw that such coers were a servile race; he 
asserted his liberty, and spread his wings so boldly, that he 
|eft his authors, h was reserved for Drvden to fix the 
limits of poetical liberty, and give us just rules and 
examples of translation. 
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" When languages are formed upon different principles, 
it is impossible that the saine modes of expression should 
always be elegant in both. While they run on together, 
the closest translation may be considered as the best ; but 
when they divaricate, each must take its natural course. 
Where correspondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary 
to be content with something equivalent. Translation 
herefore, says Dryden, is hot so loose as Daraphrase, nor so 
close as raetaphrase. 
"Ail polished languages have different styles ; the con- 
cise, the diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the pr,oper 
choice of style consists the resemblance which Dryden 
principally exa&s from the translator. He is to exhibit 
his author's thoughts in such a dress of diction as the 
author would have given daem, had lais language been 
English: rugged magnificence is not to be softèned: 
hyperbolical ostentation is not to be repressed, nor 
zententious affectation to have its points b]unted. A 
translator is to be like his author : it is hot his business 
to excel him. 
" The reasonableness of these rules seems suflïcient for 
their vind, ication ; and the effects produced by observing 
theln were so happy, that I know not whether they were 
ever opposed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose 
learning was greater than his powers of poetry ; and who, 
being better qualified to give the meaning than the spirit 
of Seneca, has introduced his version of three tragedies 
by a defence of close translation. The authority of 
Horace, which the new translators cited in defence of 
their practice, he has, by a judicious explanation, taken 
fairly from them ; but reason wants not Horace to 
upport it.'" 
Sir Edward Sherburne, in his Lire of Seneca, prefixed 
to his translation of three of that writer's tragedies, 8vo. 
7o% after quoting from Horace the lines referred to b¥ 
our author in p. aS, 
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Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Nec circa vilem patulumve moraberis orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere,.lqdus 
Interpres-- 
observes, that these " verses duly read and considered, are 
so far from admitting the sense these men would put upon 
them, that they clearly inter a quite different and contrary 
meaning, which yet I ,tould not bave them take from me, 
but ri'oto the iilustrious Hnetius, in lis excellent Discourse 
de optimo genere interpretandi, remarking upon this place: 
" Htçus loti ea mens est; isays he,)in materiam ab aliis 
occupatam, et publicijuris, non ira esse involandum, ut verbur 
verbo reddatur, quasiJidi interpretis o_fficiu» excquatur poeta ; 
sed ut argumentum et rerum descriptionem exprimat, tu 
insignia delibet ornamenta, verba pretermittat: i. e. The 
mind of which place is this,---As to the matter already 
assumed and published by others, a poet may yet justly 
make the subject his own, if he fall not so upon it, as to 
tender it word for word, by executing the part of a faithful 
interpreter, but endeavour to adorn the argument with 
new embellishments of fiesh invention, and pass by the 
words of the first writer.--This is the exposition the 
learned Huetius makes of this place ; and it wiil be more 
..than difficult to find an interpretation given thereof by an), 
commentator, (from Acron and Porphyrio to the last that 
ever animadverted upon I-Iorace,) dissonant from that he 
bath here delivered. 
" By this passage of Horace, thus truly explained, the 
reader may clearly" perceive, first, that I-Iorace gave no 
rules for translation, and therefore cannot be said 
some have styled him) to be ofthat art thegreat lawgiver: 
for doubtless he thought it below him. Next, that accord. 
ing to the judgment of Horace himself, it is the dut)" of a 
faithful interpreter to translate what he undertakes, word 
for word: illud ergo ex Horatii sententir.fldi interpreti 
rnunus est, verbum verbo referre ; quod calctdo suo covrmat 
Helenius Acron, says the said judicious Huetius," 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND PART OP 

POETICAL MISCELLANIES.  

Fo. this last half year I have been trouble 
with the disease, as I may call it, of translation. 
The eold prose fits of it, whieh are always the most 
tedious with me, were spent in THé. HisTon, o" 
THé. LEh(;Uv. ; the hot, which suceeeded them, in 

6 The first volume of the collection of poems, generaIIy 
known by the naine of DR¢DEN'S MISCELL,NS, was 
published in 684, without any preface or introduc- 
tion. The second, which was entided " S,,'v., or 
the Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies," appeared in 
the next year : the third volume, which bears the title of 
EXAMEN POETICUM, was published in a693, and the 
fourth, which was called Tn AU,L 
in 69_ . And here ended out author's concern with this 
collection ; for the two remaining volumes were hot issuecl 
out till after his death, viz. in x7o 3, and 7oS.In 7x6, 
Jacob Tonson, the proprietor, publishêd a new edition of 
this MisceIlany, which differs very much from the iormer 
collection, containing many additional pieces, not in the 
original MisceIIany, and on the other hand, omitting se,. 
veral poems which are round there. 
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this volume of Verse Miscellanies. The truth is, 
l ancied to myself a kind of ease in the change of 
the paroxysm ; never suspecting but that the 
humour would bave wasted itself in two or three 
pastorals of Theocritus, and as many odes of 
Horace. But finding, or at least thinking I found, 
something that was more pleasing in them, than 
my ordinary productions, I encouraged myself to 
renew my old acquaintance with Lucretius and 
Virgil ; and immediately fixed upon some parts of 
them which had most affected me in the reading. 
These were my natural impulses for the under- 
taking : but there was an accidental motive, which 
was full as forcible, and God forgive him who was 
the occasion of it. It was my Lord Roscommon's 
Essay on translated Verse,  which ruade me uneasy 
till I tried whether or no I was capable of following 
his rules, and of reducing" the speculation into 
practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is 
Iike a seeming demonstration in the mathema- 
ticks ; very specious in the diagram, but failing in 
the mechanick operation. I think I have generally 
observed his instructions; I ara sure my reason is 
sufficiently convinced both of their truth and 
usefitlness ; which, in other words, is to confess no 

;This Essay was first published in 4to. in a68o; the 
second edition, corrected and en[arged, appeared in a684. 
A commendatory copy of English verses, by our author, 
is prefixed to both editions; and before the second, one 
in Latin, b), his son Charles Dryden, tlaen a student ci" 
Trinity College, in Cambridge. 
Lord Roscornmon died in Januar-, 68__ 5. 
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|ess a vanty than to prctcnd that I bave at Icast 
some places ruade examples to his rules. Yet 
withal I must acknowledge, that I have many 
times exceeded my commission ; for I have both 
added and omitted, and even sometimes very 
boldly ruade such expositions of my authors, as no 
Dutch commentator will forgive me. Perhaps, 
in such particular passages, I have thought that 
discovered some beauty yet undiscovered by those 
pedants, which none but a poet cou]d bave round. 
Vhere I have taken away some of their expres- 
fions, and eut them shorter, it may possibly be on 
this consideration,--that what was beautiful in the 
Greek or Latin, would hOt appear so shining in 
the English : and where I have enlarged them, I 
desire the false criticks would hot alvays think 
that those thoughts are wholly mine, but that 
either they are secretly in the poet, or may be 
fairly deduced from him ; or at least, if both those 
considerations should rail, that my own is of a 
piece with his, and that if he were living, and an 
Englishman, they are such as he would probably 
bave written. 
For, after ai1, a translator is to make his author 
appear, as charming as possibly he c.an, provided 
he maintains his character, and makes him no_t 
unlike himself. Translation is a kind of drawing" 
after the life ; where every one will acknowledge 
there is a double sort of likeness, a good one and a 
bad. It is one thing to dmw tle outlines true0 
the features like, the proportions exact, the colour- 



ing itself perhaps to]erab]e ; and another thing to 
make ail these gracefid, by the posture, the sha- 
dowings, and chiefly by the spirit which aniinates 
the whole. I cannot without some indignation 
look on an ill copy of an excellent original : Inuch 
less ean I behold with patience Virgil, Homer, 
and some others, whose beauties I bave been 
endeavouring ail my lire to imitate, so abused» 
as I may say, to their faces by a botching in- 
terpreter. What English readers, unaequainted 
with Greek or Latin, will believe me or any 
other man, when we commend those authors, 
and confess we derive ail that is pardonable in 
us from their fountains, if they take those to be 
the saine poet, whom our Oglebies bave trans- 
lated ? But I date assure them, that a good poet 
is no Inore like himself, in a dull translation, 
than his carcase would be to his living body. 
There are many who understand Greek and Latin, 
and yet are ignorant of their mother tongue. The 
proprieties and delicacies of the English are known 
to few: it is impossible even for a good wit to 
understand and practise them without the help of 
 liberal education, long reading, and digesting of 
those few good authors we bave ainongst us, the 
knowledge of Inen and manners, the freedom of 
habitudes and conversation with the best company 
ofboth sexes; and in short, without wearing olTthe 
rust which he contracted, while he -,vas laying in a 
stock of learning. Tbus difficuh it is to under- 
mand the purity of English, and critically to discern 



hot on|y good wrters [rom b, nd  propcr styl 
çrom  oerrupt, but lso to istinuish tht hich 
is pure n  ood uthor, çrom tht which s 
vicious and coupt in him. And for want of ail 
these requisites, or the greatest part of thenb most 
of our ingenious young men take up some cried- 
up English poet for their model ; adore him, and 
imitate him, as they think, without kowing 
wherein he is defective, where hc is boyish and 
trifling, wherein either his thoughts are improper 
to his subject, or his expressions unworthy of hi 
thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmonious. 
Thus it appears necesry that a man should be 
a nice critick in his mother tongue, before he 
attempts to translate in a foign language. 
Neither is it sufficient that he be able to judge of 
words and style, but he must be a toaster of them 
too: he must perfectly understand his author's 
one, and absolutely commmad his own : so that 
to be a thorough translator, he must be a thorough 
poet. Neither is it enough, to give his author's 
sense, in goed English, in poetical expressions, and 
in musioel numbers; for, though all these are 
exceeding difficult to peffo, there yet remains 
an harder task; and it is a secret of which few 
tralators have sufficicntly thought. I have 
already hinted a word or two concerning it ; that 
is, the maintaining tbe chamcter of an author, 
whieh distinguishes him fm all othe, and makes 
lfim appear that individual poet whom you would 
jnterpret. For example, not only the though, 
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but the style and versification of Virgil and Ovid, 
arc very diffcrent: yet I sec, cvcn in our best poets, 
who bave translatcd somc parts of thcm, that thcy 
bave confounded thcir scvcral talents; and by 
endeavouring only at the swcctncss and harmony 
of nulnbers, havc madc thcm both so much alike, 
that if I did not know thc originals, I should ncver 
be able to judge by thc copies, which was Virgil, 
and which was Ovid. It was objectcd against a 
tatc noble painter, 8 that he drcw many graccful 
picturcs, but few of thcm wcre likc. And this 
happcncd to him, bccause he always studicd 
himself, more than thosc who sat to him. In 
such translators I can easily distinguish thc hand 
which pcrforlncd thc work, but I cannot distinguish 
thcir poet from anothcr. Supposc two authors are 
cqually sweet; yct thcrc is as great distinction to be 
ruade in swcctncss, as in that of sugar, and that of 
honcy. I can make thc differencc more plain, by 
giving you (if it be worth knowing) my owa 
mcthod of procccding, in my translations out of 
four scvcral pocts in this volulne ; Virgil, Theo- 
critus, Lucretius, and Horacc. In cach of thesc, 
bcfore I undcrtook thcm, I considercd thc gcnius 
and distinguishing character ofmy author. I looked 
on Vil'gil, as a succinct and grave majestick 
writer ; one who weighed hot only evcry thought, 

8 Sir Peter Lely. He was born at Soest, in West- 
phalia, in 67; came into England in the year x64 , 
and died of an apoplexy, as he was drawing the portrait 
of the Duchess of Somerset, November 3o, t68o. 
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but every word and syllable ; who was still aiming 
fo crowd his sense into as narrow a eompass as 
possibly he eould; for whieh reason he is so very 
figurative, that he requires (I may almost say) a 
grammar apart fo construe him. His verse is every 
where sounding the very thing in your ears, whose 
sense it bears: yet the numbers are perpetually 
varied, to increase the delight of the reader; so 
that dae saine sounds are never repeated twica 
together. On the contrary, Ovid and Claudian, 
though they write in styles different from each 
other, yet bave each of them but one sort of 
musick in their verses. All the versification and 
little variety of Claudian is included within the 
compass of four or rive lines, and then he begins 
again in the saine tenour ; perpetually closing his 
sense at the end of a verse, and that verse com- 
monly which they call golden, or two substantives 
and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them fo 
keep the peace. Ovid, with all his sweetness, has 
as little variety of numbers and souud as he : he is 
always as it were upon the hand-gallop, and his 
verse runs upon carpet-ground. He avoids, like 
the other, atl synalephas, or cutting off one vowel, 
when it cornes before another in the following 
word ; .so that minding only smoothness, he wants 
both variety and majesty.But to return to Virgil: 
though he is smooth where smoothness is required, 
yet he is so far ri'oto affecting it, that he seems 
rather to disdain it; frequendy makes use of 
synalephas, and concltt.des his sense i thç middle 
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of his verse. He is every where above conceits 
of epigrammatick wit, and gross hyperboles: he 
maintains majesty in the midst of plainness; he 
shines, but glares hot; and is stately without 
ambition (which is the vice of Lucan). I drew 
my definition of poetical wit 9 f'rom my particular 
consideration of him : for propriety of thoughts 
and words arc only to be round in him; and 
where they arc propcr, they will be delightful. 
Pleasure £oIlows of necessity, as the effect docs 
the cause; and therefore is not to be put into 
the dcfinition. This exact propriety of Virgil I 
particularly regarded, as a great part of his 
character ; but must confess to my shame, that I 
bave not been able to translate any part of him so 
well, as to make him appear wholly like himself. 
]or where the original is close, no version can 

9 Here, for the first time, it is observable that our author 
bas restrained and quafified his notion'of wit, by adding 
t.he word poetical to it ; and if he had done so in the former 
passages, where he has introduced the saine topick, (see 
vol. i. p. 41% and vol. il. p. 151, ) his definition of wit, 
would, perhaps, have been less exceptionable. It is clear, 
tl.aat by wit, he means tbat sharpness of conceit (as he 
elsewhere calls it) and splendour of imagery, which is 
uited to poetry ; and it is remarkable that he here informs 
us, he had VrGtt. paticularly in view, when he gave 
this definition of toetical wit; the very author whom 
Addison has named for the purpose of shewing tbe 
impropriety of this definition of wit, when considered in 
its ordinary acceptation. Tbeir reasoning on this subject, 
therefore, resembles the gaine of cross-purposes. 
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reach it in the sa,ne compass. Hannibal Ca,'o's, in 
the Italian,' is the nearest, the most poetical, and 
the most sonorous ofany translation ofthe _/Eneids; 
yet, though he takes the advantagc of blank vc,'se, 
he commonly allows two fines for one of" Vil'gil, 
and does hot always hit his sense. Tasso tclls us 
in his letters, that Sperone Speroni, a great Italian 
wit, who was his conte,nporary, obscrved of Vi,'gil 
and Tully, that thc Latin orator endeavourcd to 
i,nitate the copiousness of Homer, thc Greek poet, 
and that the Latin poet ruade it his business to 
reach the eonciscness of Demosthcnes, the Greck 
o,'ator. Virgil the,'efore, being so very spariug of 
his words, and leaving so much tobe imagined by 
the reader, can nec'er bc translated as he ought, i, 
any ,nodern tonguc. To ,nake him copious, is to 
alter his character; and to translate him line for 
line, is impossible; because the Latin is naturally 
a more succinct language thau either the Italian, 
Spanish, Frcnch, or even than thc English, which 
by reason of" its monosyllablcs is far the most 
compendious of them. Virgil is much the closest 
of any Roman poet, and the Latin hexameter has 
more feet than the English heroick.  

I The best edition of Annibale Caro's version of the 
.,'Eneid, according to Baretti, is that of Trevisa, printed in 
6o 3, in quarto. There are man)" more ancient editions 
of the saine work. Annibale Caro died at Rome in ,566. 
: Surely there is a great impropriety in talking of tbe.jçe 
of an English verse. English rnetre is regulated, not by feet, 
but by the number of syllables in each line, duly accented. 
VOL, III, D 
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Besides ail this, an author has the choice of" his 
own thoughts and words, which a translator bas 
hot ; he is confined by the sense of" the inventor to 
those expressions which arc the ncarest toit : so 
that Virgil studying brevity, and having the 
command oi e his own languagc, could bring those 
words into a narrow compass, which a translator 
calmotrender without circumlocutions. In short, 
thcy who have called him thc torture of gramma- 
rians, migh also ha,,'e called him the plague of 
translators ; for ho seems to bave studied not to be 
translated. I ovn, that endeavouring to turn his 
Nisus and EuryaIus as close as I was able, I bave 
performed that episode too literally; that giving 
more scope to Mezentius and Lausus, that vcrsion 
which has more of the lnajesty ofVirgil, has less of 
his conciseness; and ail that I can promise for 
myself, is only that I bave done both better than 
Ogleby, and perhaps as well as Caro. So that, 
methinks, I corne like a malefactor, to ,nakc a 
speech upon the gallows, and to warn all other 
poets, by my sad example, from the sacrilege of 
translating Virgil. Yet, by considering him so 
carefully as I did before my attcmpt, I bave ,nade 
some faint resemblance of him ; and, had I taken 
more time, lnight possibly have succeeded better ; 
but never so well, as to bave satisfied mysel: 
He who excells all other poets in his own lan- 
guage, were it possible to do hiln right, must ap- 
pear above them in our tongue; which, as ny Lord 
Roscommon justly observes, approaches nearest 
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fo the Roman in its majesty; nearest indccd, 
but with a vast interval betwixt them. There 
is an inimitable graee in Virgil's words, and 
in them principally consists that beauty, which 
gives so unexpressible a pleasure to him who best 
understands their force. This diction of his, I 
must once again say, is never to be copied ; and 
since it cannot, he will appear but lame in the 
best translation. The turns of his verse, his brak- 
ings, his propriety, his nunbers, and his gravity, I 
bave as dtr imitated, as the poverty of out language 
and the hastiness of my performance would allow. 
I may seem sometimes to bave varied from his 
sense ; but I think the greatcst variations may be 
fairly dcduced fron hin ; and where I leave his 
commentators, it may be I understand him better: 
at least I writ without consulting them in many 
places. But two particular lines in Mezentius 
Lausus, I cannot so easily excuse. They are 
indeed remotely allied to Virgil's sense; but they 
are too like the trifling tendcrness of Ovid, and 
were printed before I had considered them enough 
fo alter them. The first of them I have tbrgotten, 
and cannot easily retrieve, because the copy is at 
the press ; the second is this : 

 ,Vhen Lausus dicd, I was already slain. 

This appears pretty enough at first sight, but I ara 
eonvinced for many reasons, that the expression is 
too bold; that Virgil would hOt have said it, though 
Ovid would. The reader anay pardon it, if he 
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please, for the freeness of the confession; and 
înstead of that, and the former, adroit these two 
lines, which are more aecording to the uthor: 
Nor ask I lire, nor fought with that design ; 
As I had used my fortune, use tho« thine. 
Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I 
bave in the next place to consider the genius of 
Lucretius, whom I have translated more hppily in 
those parts of him which I undertook. If he vas 
hOt of the best age of Roman poetry, he was at 
least of that which preceded it;  and he himself 
refined it to that degree of penCection, both in the 
language and the thoughts, that he left an easy 
task to Virgil ; who as he succeeded him in time, 
so he eopied his excellencies; for the method of 
the Georgicks is plainly derived from him. Lu- 
cretius had ehosen a subject naturally crabbed; 
he therefore adorned it with poetical descriptions, 
hnd precepts of morality, iii the beginning and 
ending of his books: which you see Virgil has 
imitated with great success in those four books, 
vbich in my opinion are more perfect in their 
kind than even his divine _/Eneids. The turn of 
his verse be bas likewise followed, in those places 
which Lucretius has most laboured, and some of 
his very lines he has transplanted into his own 
works, without much variation. » If I am hot 

 Lucretius died in the ),car of Rome, 699 , when Virgil 
was fifteen, and Horace ten years old. 
 Vide hI.*,cRo. 1. ri. c. x. . 
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mstakcn, thc disdnuisbin charactcr oi c Lucrc- 
tius (I mean of his soul and genius) is a certain 
kind of noble pride,, and positive assertion of his 
opinions. He is every where confident of his own 
reason, and assuming an absolute command, hOt 
only over his vulgar rcader, but even his patron 
VIemmius. For he is always bidding him attend, 
as if he had the rod over him ; and nsing a magis- 
terial authority, while he instructs him. Yrom 
his rime to ours, I know none so like him, as out 
poct and philosopher of Mahnesbury.  This is 
that perpetual dictatorship which is exercised by 
Lucretius; who though often in the wrong, yet 
seelns to deal bonâ fi«te with his reader, and tells 
hin nothing but what he thinks ; in which plain 
sincerity, I believe he differs from out Hobbes, who 
could not but be convinced, or at least doubt, of 
some eternal tmths which he bas opposed. But 
for Lucretius, he seems to disdain all manner of 
replies, and is so confident of his cause, that he is 
beforehand with his antagonists ; urg'ing" for them, 
whatever he imagined they could say, and leaving 
them, as he supposes, without an objection for the 
future: all this too, with so much scorn and indig- 
nation, as if he were assured of the triumph, before 
he entered into the lists. From this sublime and 
daring genius of his, it nust of necessity colne to 
pass, that his thoughts lllUSt be nasculine, full of 

s Thomas Hobbes, who was born at Malmesbury, 
April 5, a588- He died at Hardwick, in Derbyshire, on 
the 4th of December, 1679. 
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argumentation, and that sucient]y warm. Fror 
the saine firy temper proceeds the loftiness of his 
expressions, and the perpetual torrent of his verse, 
where the bari-enness of his subject does hOt too 
much constrain the quickness of his fancy. For 
there is no doubt to be ruade, but that he could 
have been evcl'y where as poetical, as he is in hi 
descriptions, and in the moral part of his philo- 
sophy, if he had hOt aimed lnore tO instruct in his 
System of Nature, than to delight. But he was 
bent upon making Memmius a materialist, and 
teaching him to defy an invisible power : in short, 
he was so much an atheist, that he forgot some- 
tinles to be a poct. These are the considerations 
v,hich I had of that author, before I attempted to 
translate some parts of him. And accordingly I 
laid by my natural diflàdence and skepticism for a 
while, to take up that dogmatical way of his, which 
as I said, is so much his character, as to make him 
that individual poet. As for his opiuions con- 
cerning the mortality of the soul, they are so 
absurd, that I cannot, if I would, believe them. I 
think  future state demonstrable even by natural 
arguments; at least to takc away rcvards aud 
punishments, is only a pleasing prospect to a man 
who resolves beforehand not to li-e morally. But 
on the other side, the thought of being nothing 
after death is a burden uusupportable to a virtuous 
man, even though a heathen. Ve naturally aim 
at happiness, and cannot bear to have it confined 
to the shortness of our present being, especially 
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when wc considcr that virtuc is cncrally unhappy 
in this world, and vice fortunate: so that it is 
hope of futurity alone, that makes this lit tole- 
rable, in expectation of a better. Vho would 
hOt colnmit all the excesses to which he is prolnpted 
by his natural inclinations, if he may do them with 
security while he is alive, and be uncapable of 
punishlnent after he is dead! If he be cunning 
and secret enough to avoid the laws, there is no 
hand of morality to restrain him: for faine and 
reputation are weak ties; many men bave hOt the 
least sense of them. Powerful men are only awed 
by them, as they conduce to their interest, and 
that hot always when a passion is predominant; 
and no lnan will be contained within the bounds 
of duty, when he may safely transgress them. 
These are my thoughts abstractedly, and without 
entering into the notions of our Christian faith, 
which is the proper business of divines. 
But there are other arguments in this poem, 
which I have turned into English, hOt belonging 
to the mortality of the soul, which are strong 
enough to a reasonable man, to make him less in 
love with lire, and consequently in less appre- 
hensions ofdeath. Such as are the natural satiety, 
proceeding from a perpetual e]oylnent of the saine 
things; the inconveniencies ofold age, which make 
him incapable ofcorporeal pleasures ; the decay of 
understanding and melnory, which render him 
contemptible and useless to others : these and 
many other reasons so pathetically urged, so beau-- 
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tifully expressed, so adorned with examples, and so 
admirably raised by the p«osopol)eia of Nature, who 
is brought in speaking to her ehildren with so much 
authority and vigour, deserve the pains I have 
taken with them, which I hope have not been 
unsuccessful, or unworthy of my author : at least 
I must take the liberty to own, that I xvas pleased 
with lry own endeavours, which but rarely happens 
to me, and that I am not dissatisfied upon the 
review of any thing I bave donc in this author. 
It is truc, there is something, and that of some 
inolnent, to be objected against my englishing the 
Nature of Love, from the fourth book ofLucretius: 
and I can less easily answer why I translated it, 
than why I thus translated it. The objection arises 
from the obscenity of the subject ; which is aggra- 
vated by the mo lively and alluring delicacy of the 
verses. In the first place, without the least formality 
of an excuse, I own it pleased Inc: and let my 
enelnies make the worst they tan ofthis confession. 
[ am not yet so secure ti'om that passion, but that I 
want my author's antidotes against it. He has 
given the truest and most philosophical account 
both of the disease and remedy, which I ever round 
in any author : for which reasons I translated him. 
But it will be asked why I turned him into this 
luscious English, for I will hot give it a worse word. 
Insead of an answer, I would ask again of my 
supercilious adversaries, vhether I anl not bound 
when I translate an author, to do him all the right 
I tan, and to translate ]iln to the best advantage ? 
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If, to mince his meaning, which I ara satislîed ,,vas 
honest and instructive, I had cither omittcd somc 
]part of'what he said,, or takcn ri'oto the strcngth of' 
his expression, I ccrtain]y had wrongcd hi,n ; and 
that tî-ccness of' thought and words bcing thu$ 
cashicrcd in my hands, hc had ,1o ]ongcr bccn 
Lucrctius. If nothing o(this kind bc to be rcad, 
physicians must hOt study nature, anatolnics must 
not-bc scen; and somcwhat I cou]d s;ly of' particu]ar 
passages in books which, fo avoid l»roph.'mcncss, I 
do not namc: but thc intention qualifies thc act ; 
and both ,ninc and my author's were fo illstruct aS 
wc]] as p]case. It is most ccrtain that barefaced 
bawdry is the poorest prctence fo wit imaginable. 
If" I should say otherwisc, I shou]d havc two great 
authoritics against me: the onc is thc EssA  oN 
PoT.Y,  which I publickly valucd bcf'orc I knew 
thc author of' it, and with thc comncndation of' 
which my Lord Roscommon so happily begins his 
Essay on Trans]ated Verse : thc other is ,1o ]css 
than out admired Cowle)'; who says the saine 

6 The Earl of Mulgrave's Ess,, o POETR'', he tells 
us himself, was written in a675 ; but, according to Antony 
Wood, was not printed till 68. Probably, according to 
the fashion of that time, it was shewn about in manuscript, 
oon a[ier it was written, and without the author's naine, 
who was then but twenty-seven years old. In a676 
Dryden dedicated his AUENGZWBV. tO this nobleman. 
It is not quite cIear, whether he means,before he wa 
accluainted with Lord Mulgrave, or, before he knew bv 
'hom the Essa)- was written. 
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thing in otber words ; for in his Ode concernlng 
Wit, he writes thus of it : 

" Much less can that have any place, 
" At which a virgin hides her face : 
" Such dross the tire must purge away; 'tis iust 
" The author blush, thcre, where the reader must." 

Here indeed Mr. Cowley goes £al'ther than the 
Essay ; for he asscrts plainly that obscenity bas no 
place in wit; the other only says, itis a poor 
pretence toit, or an ill sort of wit, which has 
nothing naore to support it than barefaced ribaldry; 
which is both unnaannerly in itselt] and fulsonae to 
the reader. But neither of" these will reach nay 
case: tbr in the first place, I ana only the trans- 
latol; hOt the inventor; so that the heaviest part 
of the censure falls upon Lucretius, belote it 
rcaches me: in the next place, neither he nor I 
bave used the grossest words, but the cleanliest 
metaphors we could find, to palliate the broadness 
of the meaning; and, to conclude, bave carried 
the poetical part no farther than the philosophical 
exacted.---There is one naistake of mine which I 
will hOt lay to the printer's charge, who bas enough 
to answer for, in false pointiugs : it is in the word, 
"Vil, er : I would have the vcrse run thus, 

The scorpion, love, must on the wound be bruis'd. 

There are a sort of blundering half-witted 
people, xx ho make a great deal of noise about a 
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verbal slip ; though Horace would instruct them 
better in true cridcism : 
- non ego paucis 
Qffendar maculis, quas aut icu,ia fudit, 
,4ut humana parùm cavit natura. 
Truc judgment in poetry, like that in painting, 
takes a view of the whole together, xhether it be 
good or hOt; and where the beauties are more 
than the çaults, concludcs for the poet against the 
little judge. It is a sign that malice is hard driven, 
when it is forced to 
to arraign a man is one thing, and to cavil at him 
is another. In the midst of an ill-natured gene- 
ration of scribblers, there is always justice enough 
left in mankind, to protect good writcrs : and they 
too are obliged, both by humanity and interest, to 
espouse each other's cause, against tàlse criticks, 
who are the conamon enemies. This last consi- 
deration puts me in mind of what I owe to the 
ingenious and learned translator of Lucretius. 
bave not here designcd to rob him of any part of 
that commendation, which he has so justly acquired 
by the whole author, whose fi'agmcnts only fall to 
:my portion. What I bave now performed, is no 
more than I intended above twenty ycars ago. The 
ways of our translation are very different; he 
follows him more closely than I have donc; which 

7 Thomas Creech, to whom our author hs addressd 
some encomiastick verses, prefixed to the second edition 
of his translation of Luc,etiu. which was publistmd in 
683. 
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became an intcrpreter of the whole pocm. I take 
more liberty, because it best suited with my design, 
which -,vas to make him as pleasing as I could. He 
had been too voluminous, had he nsed lny lnethod in 
so long a work; and I had certainly taken his, had 
I made it tny business to translate the wholc. The 
prefel.'e.nce then is justly lais ; .and I join with Mr. 
Evelyn in the confession of it, with this additional 
advantagc to him; that his reputation is already 
established in this poet, naine is to lnake its fortune 
in the world.  If I have been any where obscure, 
in following our comlnou author, or if Lucretius 
himself is to be condemned, I refer mysclf to his 
excellent Annotations, which I have often read, 
and always with some new pleasure. 
My preface begins already to swell upon me, 
and looks as if I were afi'aid of my reader, by so 
tedious a bespeaking of him; and yet I have 
Horace and Theocritus upon my hands; but the 
Greek gentleman shall quickly be dispatchcd, 
because I bave more business with the Roman. 
That which distinguishes Theocritus from all 
other poets, both Greek and Latin, and which 
raises him evcn above Virgil in his Eclogues, is 
the inimitable tenderness of his passions, and the 
natural expression of them in words so becoming 

 This surely is a high strain of courtesy. Creech was 
now but twenty-four years old, and had only been known 
as a poet for about the same number of months.Our 
author, however, may have meant, not to speak generally, 
but only to saymy reputation in tkis poet is to make its 
tomme in the worlcl. 
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of a pastoral. A simplicity shines through ail he 
writes : he shows his art and learning by disguising 
both. His shephcrds nevcr rise abovc thcir country 
education ia th,ir complaints of ]ove. Thcre is 
the saine diffirence bctwixt him and Virgil, as 
there is betwixt Tasso's ASOEtNTA and the P_sTott 
FIDO of Guarini.  Virgil's shepherds are too well 
read in the philosophy of Epicurus and of Plato ; 
and Guarini's seem to have bce,a bred in courts: 
but Theocritus and Tasso have taken theirs from 
cottages and plains. It was said of" Tasso, iii 
relation to his similitudes, mai csce ciel bosco ; 
that he never departed ri'oto the woods; that is, 
all his comparisons wcre taken from the country. 
The saine may be said of our Theocritus ; he is 
softer than Ovid, he touches the passions more 
delicately ; and performs all this out of" his own 

' Guarini and Tasso were contemporaries, but the 
former, who was born in 38, was six years elder thar 
the latter. Tasso died in 599, Guarini in a6 3. Baretti 
has preserved the following anecdote concerning their 
pastorals :" It is said that Torquato Tasso, on seeing 
the P..s'ro. Fo represented, looked vexed, and said, 
If Guarini had hot seen my _/kMINTA, he had hot excelled 
it. If this is true, Tasso was as much in the wrong as 
Milton, for preferring his P.«amSE R;A to his 
LOST," [of which, by the by, though it bas been repeatecl 
again and again, there is no mamaer of evidence,] " the 
P.STOg Fo being l'ull of unnatural characters, false 
thoughts, and epigrammatick turns; besicles, that Tasso 
had the merit of being the inventor of the pastoral style." 
Ital. Library, 8vo. 7,8. 
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fund, without diving into the arts and sciences for 
a supply. Even his Dorick dialect has an incom- 
parable sweetness in his clownishness, like a fait 
shepherdess in her country russet, talking in a 
¥orkshire tone. This was impossible for Virgil to 
imitate; because the severity of the Roman lan- 
guage denied him that advantage. Spencer has 
cndeavoured it in his SHEPHERD'S CALENDER; but 
neither will it succeed in English, for which reason 
I (orbore to attcmpt it. For Theocritus writ to 
Sicilians, who spoke that dialect ; and I direct 
this part of my translations to out ladies, who 
neither understand nor will take pleasure in such 
homcly cxpressions. 
I proceed to Horace. Take him in parts, and 
he is chiefly to be considered in his three different 
talents, as he was a critick, a satyrist, and a writer 
of odes. His morals are uniform, and run through 
alI of them ; for let his Dutch commentators say 
what they wiI1, his philosophy was Epicurean; and 
he ruade use of gods and providence, only to serve 
:a turn in poetry. But since neither his Criticisms, 
which arc the most instructive of" any that are 
wfitten in this art, nor his Satires, which are in- 
comparably beyond Juvenal's, (if to laugh and 
rally is to be preferred to railing and declaiming,) 
:are no part of my present undertaking,' I confine 

' Our author, in the construction of this sentence, has 
i'allen into an inaccuracy. Insteado[---" are n0 part," he 
should have written" are a»y I;art," &c. 
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mysclf wholly to his Odcs. Thcse are also of 
several sorts ; some of them are panegyrical, others 
moral, the test jovial, or (if I may so call them) 
Bacchanalian. As difficult as ho makes it, and as 
indeed it is, to imitate Pindau yet in his most 
elevatcd flights, and in thc sudden changes of his 
subjcct with almost imperceptible connexions, that 
Theban poct is his toaster. But Horace is of the 
more boundcd fancy, and confines hhnself strictly 
to one sort of verse or stanza in cvery Ode. That 
which will distinguish his st.yle from ail othcr poets, 
is the elcgance of his words, and the numerousness 
of his verse. Thcre is nothing so dclicatcl.y turncd 
in all the Roman language. There appears in 
every part of his diction, or, to speak English, in 
all his exprcsslons, a kind of noble and bold purity. 
His words are chosen with as much exactness ,as 
Virgil's ; but therc seems to be a greater spirit in 
them. q_'hcre is a secret happiness attends his 
choiee, which in Petronius is called curiosafelicitas, 
and which I suppose he had from thefeliciter audere 
of Horace himself.'- But the most distinguishing 
part of all his character seems to me to be, his 
briskness, his jollity, and his good humour; and 
those I have chiefly endeavoured to eopy; his 

 This expression of Horace has been adopted by 
Quintilian, in his description of that poet: 
" At lyricoruln idem Horatius fere solus legi dignus. 
Nain et insurgit aliquando, et plenus est jucunditatis et 
gratioe, et variis figuris et verbisfelicissime audax." 
QçINTIL. 1. x. c. 1. 
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ohcr cxccllcncics I conçois arc above my 
tation. One Ode, vhich infinitely pleased inc ill 
the reading, I bave attempted to translate in Pin- 
darick verse : itis that which is inscribed to the 
present Earl of Rochester, to whom I have parti- 
cular obligations, which this small testilnony of 
my gratitude can never pay. It is his darling in 
the Latin, and I have taken some pains to make it 
my masterpicee in English: for which reason, I 
took this kind of verse, which allows more latitude 
than any other. Every one knows it was intro- 
dueed into our language, in this age, by the happy 
genius of Mr. Cowley. The seeming easiness of 
it has ruade it spread ; but it bas hot been consi- 
dered enough, to be so well cultivated. It, lan- 
guishes in ahnost every hand but his, and some 
very few, whom, to keep the rest in countenanee, 
I do hOt naine,  He, indeed, has brought it as 
near perfection as was possible in so short a time. 
But if I may be allowed to speak my mind 
mestly, and without iliUl'y to his saered ashes, 
somewhat of the purity of English, +omewhat of 
more equal thoughts, somewhat of sweetness in 
the numbers,in one vord, somewhat of a finer 

 The .9th ode of the third book.--See vol. ii. p. I 9. 
4 I suppose the Pindaricks of Oldham, whom our author 
bas so highly praised, were meant to be included within 
this exception. It is not easy to point out the other poets 
whom he meant to except. Spratt and Duke had, I tlfink, 
at this time written pindarick odes ; but had no title to 
exemption from the general censure. 
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turn, and more lyrical verse, is yet wanting. As 
for the soul of it, which consists in the warmth 
and vigour of fancy, the masterly figures, and the 
copiousness of imagination, he has excclled ail 
others in this kind. Yet, if thc kind itself be 
capable of more perfection, though rather in the 
ornamental parts of" it, than the essential, what 
rules of morality or respect bave I broken, in 
naming the defects, that they may hercaftcr be 
amended ? Imitation is a nice point, and there 
are few poets who deserve to be modcls in all 
they write. Milton's PArUXDSE LOST is admi- 
rable ; but ara I therefore bound to maintain, that 
there are no flats amongst lais elevations, when it 
is evident he creeps along sometimes, for above an 
hundred lines together ? Cannot I admire the 
height of his invention, and the strength of his ex- 
pression, without defending his antiquated words, 
and the perpetual harshness of their sound ? It i 
as much commendation as a man can bear, to own 
him excellent; all beyond it is idolatry. 
Since Pindar was the prince of lyrick poets, 
let me have leave to say, that in imitating him, 
out numbers should for the most part be lyrical: 
for variet)b or rather where the majesty of the 
thought requires it, they may be stretched to the 
English heroick of rive feet, and to the French 
Alexandrine of six. But the car lnUSt preside, 
and direct the judgaaaent to the choice of num- 
bers. Without the nicety of this, the harmony oi e 
Pindarick verse can never be complete: the ca- 
 OL, III. E 
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dency of one line must be a rule fo that of the 
next; and the sound of the former must slide 
gently into that which follows, without leaping 
from one extreme into another. It must be donc 
like the shadowings of a picture, which fall by 
degrees into a darker colour. I shall be glad if I 
have so explained myself as to be understood, but 
if I have hot, quod nequeo dicere, et sentio tantùm, 
must be my excuse. 
There remaius much more fo be said on this 
subjeet; but to avoid envy, I will be silent. 
What I bave said is the general opinion of the 
best judges, and in a manner has been forced from 
me, by seeing a noble sort of poetry so happily 
restored by one man, and so grossly eopied by 
almost all the rest. A musical car, and a great 
genius, if another Mr. Cowley could arise, in 
another age may bring it to perfection: in the 
mean time, 
fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere qute ferrum valet, ex[ers ipsa secandi. ç 
I hope it will not be expected from me, that I 
should say anything of my fellow undertakers in 
this Miscellany. Some of them are too nearly 
related to me, 6 to be commended without sus- 

 Here, as usual, our author bas quoted from memory. 
Horace's words are----exors ipsa secandi. So above, ju. 
venal has--nequeo rnonstrare, et sentio tantùrn. 
6 Dryden's eldest son, Charles, contributed a Latin 
poem to this Miscellany, entitled HORTI ILIN6TO- 
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picion of" partiality : others I am sure need it not; 
and the rest I have hOt perused.mTo conclude, I 
am sensible that I have written this too hastily and 
too loosely ; I fear I ha.ve been tedious, and which 
is worse, it comes out from the first draught, and 
uncorrccted. This I grant is no excuse; for it 
may be reasonably urged, why did he not write 
with more leisure, or, if he had it hOt (which was 
certainly my case) why did he attempt to write on 
so nice a subject ? The objection is unanswer- 
able; but in part of recompense, let me assure the 
reader, that in hasty productions he is sure to 
meet with an author's present sense, which cooler 
thoughts would possibly bave disguised. There 
is undoubtedly more of spirit, though hOt ofjudg- 
ment, in these uncorrect essays, and consequently 
though my hazard be the greater, yet the reader's 
pleasure is not the less. * 

JOHN DRYDEN. 

IIIANI. Mr. William Bowles, and Mr. Stafford, are the 
only other contributors, whose names are given, and 
I know not whether either of them was relatxt to out 
author. 
« The dates of out author's smaller poems are not ge- 
nerally known. It may not be improper therefore to ob- 
serve, that the pieces written by him, which appeared in the 
second Miscellany, are the Episode of Nisus and Euryalus, 
that of Lausus and Mezentius, and the Speech of Venus 
to Vulcan, (book viii.) from Virgil ; various portions of 
the first rive books of Lucretius; three Idïlliums of 
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Theocritus; the third Ode of the first book of Horace 
inscribed to the Earl of Roscommon, .on his .intended, 
voyages to Ireland ; the a9th Ode of the third book, in- 
scribed to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester; the se- 
cond Epode ; and two songs,---Sylvia the fair, and Go tell 
Imynta, &c. 
The collection of the preceding year (a684) contained 
1V[AC FLECKNOE, AB$ALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, THE 
MDAL, the third Idyllium of Theocritus, paraphrased, 
several prologues and epilogues, the fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil, translated, and the Tears of Amynta for the Death 
of Damon ; most of which had previously been lub- 
lished. 



PREFACE 
TO 
WALSH's DIALOGUE, 
cocsRNm« WOMSN.  

the 

T.. perusal of this dialogue in defence of 
fair sex, written by a gentleman of my ac- 

7 A Dialogue concerning Women, being a Defence 
of the Sex, addressed to Eugenia, was written by Wil- 
lialn Walsh, Esq. and published in 8vo. in 691. 
Mr. Walsh, who is pronounced by Dryden, in his 
Postscript to the translation of Virgil, to have been " the 
best critick in the nation," and had the honour to be 
highly commended by Pope, was the son of Joseph 
Walsh, of Abberley, in Worcestershire, Esq., and was 
born in 1663. At the rime, therefore, of the publication 
of this piece, he was twenty-eight years old. He lived 
in much intimacy with our author, who corresponded 
with him; and some of Dryden's letters to Valsh are 
yet extant in manuscript. Mr. Walsh represented the 
county of Worcester, in parliament, in the years 1698 and 
1699, and afterwards, in 17o 7, he was member for Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. He died in 17o8. 
Dennis, who tells us he knew Walsh very well, says, 
" he was a learned, candid, judicious gentleman .... He 
loved to be well dressed,gand thought it no disparagement 
of his understanding." 



quaintancc» much surpriscd roc  for it was hOt 
cas for me to imainc that onc so youn could 
hvc trctcd so nicc  subjcct whh so much judo- 
ment. It is truc» I was hOt inorant that hc ws 
nturall incnious» and that lac hacl irnprovcd 
himsclf b travcllin and from thcncc I miht 
rcasonnbl havc cxpcctcd that air of allantr» 
which is so visibl diffuscd throuh thc bod of" 
hc work» and is indccd thc soul that animatcs al| 
thins of this naturc: but so much varict of 
rcaclin both in ancicnt and rnodcrn authors» such 
digestion of that rcadin» so rnuch justncss of 
houht» that it lcavcs no room for aoEcctation» or 
pcdantr» I ma vcnturc to sa» rc hot ovcr- 
common amonst practiscd writcrs» nnd vcr rarcl" 
o bc round amonst bcinncrs. It purs me in 
mind of what was said of Mr. Waller, the father 
of our English numbers, upon the sight of his first 
verses by the wits of the last age, that he came 
out into the world forty thousand strong, before 
they heard of him.* Here in imitation of my 

* According to Antony Wood (atTH. OXON, il. 
this was hot said of Waller, but by that poet, of Sir John 
Denham. " In the latter end of the year 1641, he pub- 
lished the trgedy called THr So,qv, which took ex- 
tremely much, and was admired by ail ingenious men, 
particularly by Edmund Waller, of Beaconsfield, who 
then said o[" the author, that he broke out, like the Irish 
rebellion, threescore thousand strong, before any body was 
aware, or the least suspected it."The observation i.s 
more applicable to Denham, than to Waller ; for Den- 
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friend's apostrophes, I hope the reader need not 
be told, that Mr. XVValler is only mentioned for 
honour's sake; that I am desirous of laying hold 
on his memory, on all occasions, and thereby ac- 
knowledging to the world, that unless he had 
written, none of us could write. 
I know, my friend will forgive me this digression; 
for it is not only a copy of his style, but of his can 
dour. /'he reader will observe, that he is ready 
for all hints of commending merit, and the writers 
of this age and country are particularly obliged to 
him, for his pointing out those passages which the 
French call beaux endroits, wherein they have most 
excelled. And though I may seem in this to have 
my own interest in my eyes, because he has more 
than once mentioned me, so much to my ad- 
vantage, yet I hope the reader will take it only 
for a parenthesis» because the piece would have 

ham, from the age of sixteen when he went to Trinity 
College, in Oxford, (Nov. 18, x63x, ) to the time of his 
father's death, (Jan. 6, 1638-9) had lived in great dissi- 
pation, and as Wood says, ,vas considered by his contem- 
poraries as " a slow and dreaming )'oung man, more ad- 
dicted to cards and dice, than to study." Waller, on the 
other hand, wrote his first poem in 1623, when he was 
onl" eighteen years of age, at which time his contempo. 
raries must rather have been surprized at so early a display 
of talents, than at the lateness of their exertion. Besicles, 
the circumstance of THV. SOPH being published pre- 
cisely at the period of the Irish Rebellion's breaking out, 
appropriates the remark, and shews that it was ruade ort 
I)enham. 
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bcen vcry pcrfcct without t. I may be suffcred 
to please, myself with the kindness of my friend, 
without valuing myself upon his partiality: he 
had not confidence enough to send it out into the 
world without my opinion of it, that it might pas 
securely, at least amongst the fair readers, for 
whose service it was principally designed. I ara 
hOt so presuming, to think my opinion tan either 
be his touehstone, or his passport ; but I thought 
I might send him back to Ariosto; who has me 
it the business of almost thirty stanzas in the be- 
ginning of the 37th book of his ORLAN-DO 
rtOSO, hOt only to prse that beautiful part of the 
creation, but also to make a sharp satire on their 
enemies ; to give mankind their own and to tell 
them plainly, that from their envy it prooeeds that 
the vioEue and great actions of women are pur- 
posely concealed, and the failings of some few 
amont them exposed with all the aggravating 
eircumstanees of malice. For my own part» who 
bave always been their servant, and have never 
drawn my pen against them, I had rather see some 
of them praised extraordinarily, than any of them 
surfer by detraction: and that in this age, and 
at this time particularly, wherein I find more 
roines than heroes. Let me therefore give them 
joy of their new champion. If any will think me 
more partial to him than really I am, they ean only 
say I bave returned his bribe; and the worst I 
wish him, is, that he may receive justice ri'oto thc 
men, and favour only ri'oto the ladies. 



MX" LORD» 
THé. commands, vith vhich you honoured 
me some months ago, are now per£ormcd: they 
had bcen sooner, but betwixt ill heahh, some bu- 

8 The lady in honour of whom this poem was writteno 
was Eleonora, eldest daughter, and at length sole heir, of 
Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in the county of Oxford, 
Baronet, by Anne, daughter of Sir John Danvers, and 
-ister and heir to Henry Danvers, Esq., ,«ho was nephew 
and heir to Henry, Earl of Danby : she was the wi[e ot 
James Bertie, first Earl of Abingdon, and died May 
169t. Her lord, in 1698, married a second wife, Catha- 
fine, daughter of Sir Thomas Chamberlaine, Bart. 
It is a singular circumstance, that out author should 
bave written this poem, (which was published in 4to. in 
169, ) at the desire of a nobleman with whom he was not 
personally acquainted, in praise of a lady whom he never 
saw. This, thelefore, was evidentl)  a task undertaken for 
a pecuniary reward; and the commission, perhaps, wa$ 
procured by Mr. Aubrey, a common friend of out author 
and the Earl of Abingdon. 
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siness, and many troubles, I was forced to defer 
them till this time. Ovid, going to his banish- 
ment, and writing from on shipboard to his friends 
excused the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes; 
and told them, that good verses nevcr flow, but 
from a serene and composed spirit. Wqt, which 
is a kind of Mercury, with wings fastened to his 
head and heels, can fly but slowly in a damp air. 
I therefore chose rather to obey you late, than ill: 
if at least I am capable of writing anything, at any 
rime, which is worthy your perusal and your pa- 
tronage. I cannot say that I have escapcd from a 
shipwreck ; but have only gained a rock by hard 
swimming, where I may pant awhilc and gather 
breath : for the doetors give me a sad assurance, 
that my disease never took its leave of any man, 
but with a purpose to return.9 However, my lord, 
I have laid hold on the interval, and managed the 
small stock which age has left me, to the best 
advantage, in performing this ineonsiderable ser- 
vice to my lady's memory. We, who are priests 
of Apollo, bave not the inspiration when we please; 
but must wait till the god cornes rushing on us, 
and invades us with a fury which we are hot able 
to resist : which givcs us double strength while the 
fit continues, and leaves us languishing and spent, 
at its departure. Let me hOt seem to boast, my 
lord; for I bave really felt it on this occasion, and 
propheeied beyond my natural power. Let me 

90ur author's disorder was the gout. 
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add, and hope to be believed, that the excelleney 
of the subjeet eontributed much to the happiness 
of the execution; and that the weight of thirty 
years was taken off me, while I was writing. I 
swaln with the ride, and the water under me was 
buoyant. The reader will easily observe that I 
xvas transported, by the multitude and variety of 
my similitudes; which are generally the pr.oduct 
of a luxuriant fancy, and the wantonness of wit. 
Had I ealled in my judgment to my assistance, I 
had certainly retrenched many of them. But I 
defend them not ; let them pass for beautiful faults 
amongst the better sort of criticks : for the whole 
poem, though written in that which they call he- 
roick verse, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in 
the thought as the expression; and as such, re- 
quires the smne grains of allowance for it. It was 
intended, as your lordship sees in the title, not for 
an elegy, but a panegyrick : a kind of apotheosis, 
indeed, if a heathen word Inay be applied to a 
Christian use. And on ail occasions of praise, if 
we take the ancients for our patterns, we are bound 
by prescription to employ the magnificence of 
words, and the force of figures, to adorn the sub- 
limity of thoughts. Isocrates amongst the Gre- 
eian orators, and Cicero and the younger Pliny 
amongst the Romans, have left us their preeedents 
for our seeurity : for I think I need not mention 
the inimitable Pindar, who stretches ou these pi- 
nions out of sight, and is carried upward, as it 
were, into another world. 
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This at least, my lord, I may justly plead, that 
if I have not performed so well as I think I have, 
yet I bave used my best endeavours to excel myself. 
One disadvantage I have had, which is," never to 
have known or seen my lady: and to draw the 
lineaments of ber mind from the description which 
I bave received from others, is for a painter to set 
himself at work without the 1Mng original before 
him: which, the more beautiful it is, will be so 
much the more difficult for him to eonceive, when 
he has only a relation given him, of such and such 
features, by an acquaintanee or a fi'iend, without 
the nice touches which give the best resemblance, 
and make the graees of the picture. Every artist 
is apt enough to flatter himself, (and I amongst 
the rest,) that their own ocular observations would 
bave discovered more perfeetions, at least others, 
than have been delivered to them : though I have 
received mine from the best hands, that is, from 
persons who neither want a just understanding of 
my lady's worth, nor a due veneration for ber 
memory. 
Doctor Donne, the greatest wit, though not the 
best poet of out nation, acknowledges, that he had 
never seen Mrs. Drury, wholn he bas ruade im- 
mortal in his admirable ANr¢v.Rstm.s ; I have 
had the smne fortune, though I have not suc- 
ceeded to the saine genius. However, I have 
followed his footsteps in the design of his panegy- 
rick, which was to raise an emulation in the living; 
to copy out the example of the dead. And there- 
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fore it was, that I once intendcd to have called 
this poem, the PATTEIr¢ : and though on a second 
consideration, I changed the title into the name of 
that illustrious person, yet the design continues, 
and Eleonora is still the pattern of charity, devo- 
tion» and humility; of the best wife, the best 
mother, and the best of friends. 
And now, my lord, though I havc endeavoured 
fo answer your commands, yet I could not answer 
it to the world, nor to my conscience, if I gave not 
your lordship my testimony of being thc best hus- 
hand now living: I say my testimony only; for 
the praise of it is given you by yourself. They 
who despise the rules of virtue both in their prac- 
tice and their morals, will think this a vcry trivial 
commendation. But I think it the peculiar hap- 
piness of the Couutcss of Abingdon to havc been 
so truly loved by you, while she was living, and so 
gratefully honoured, after she was dead. Few 
there are, who bave eithcr had, or could have, such 
a loss; and yet fewer, who carried their love and 
constancy beyond the grave. The exteriours of 
mourning» a decent funeral, and black habits, are 
the usual stints of common husbands : and per- 
haps their wives deserve no better than to be 
mourned with hypocrisy, and forgot with ease. 
But you have distinguished yourself from ordinary 
loyers, by a real and lasting grief for the de- 
ceased ; and by endeavouring to raise for her the 
most durable monument, which is that of verse. 
And so it would have proved if the workmau had 
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been equal to the work; and your eholee of the 
artificer as happy as your design. Yet, as Phidias, 
when he had made the statue of 1Vlinerva, eould 
hot forbear to engrave his own name, as author of 
the pieee ; so give me leave to hope, that by sub- 
cribing mine to this poem, I may lire by the 
goddess, and transmit my naine to posterity by the 
memory of hers. It is no flattery, to assure your 
lordship, that she is remelnbered in the present 
age by all who have had the honour of her con- 
versation and acquaintance ; and that I bave never 
been in any company since the news of her death 
was first brought me, where they have not extolled 
ber virtues, and even spoken the saine things of 
ber in prose, which I have donc in verse. 
I therefore think myself obliged to your lord- 
hip for the connission which you have given me. 
How I have acquitted myself of it, must be left to 
the opinion of the world, in spite of any protes- 
tation which I ean enter against the present age, as 
incompetent or corrupt judges. For my comfort, 
they are but Englishmen ; and as such, if they 
think ill of me to-day, they are ineonstant enough 
to think well of me to-morrow. And, after all, I 
haro not much to thank my fortune that I was 
born amongst them. The good of both sexes are 
so few in England» that they stand like exceptions 
against general rules : and though one of them 
bas deserved a greater eomlnendation than I could 
give ber, they bave taken tare that I should not 
tire my pen with frequent exercise on the like 
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subjects ; that praiscs, like taxes, should be appro- 
priated,* and left almost as individual as the per- 
son. They say, my talent is satire; ifit be so, it 
is a fruitful age, and there is an extraordinary crop 
to gather. But a single hand is insuflïcient for 
such a harvest. They bave sown the dragon's 
teeth themselves, and it is but just they should 
reap each other in lampoons. You, my lord, who 
bave the character of honour, though if is not my 
happiness to know you, lnay stand aside, with the 
small remainders ofthe English nobility, truly such, 
and unhurt yourselves, bchold the mad combat. 
If I have pleased you and some few others, I have 
obtained my end. You see, I have disabled myself, 
like an elected Speaker of the House; yet, like him, 
I have undertaken the charge ; and find the bur- 
den sufficiently recompensed by the honour. Be 
pleased to accept of these my unworthy labours, 
this paper monument ; and let her pious memory, 
which I am sure is sacred fo you, not only plead 
the pardon of my many faults, but gain lne your 
protection, which is ambitiously sought by, 

MY LORD» 
Your Lordship's 
Most obedient servant, 
JOHN DRYDEN. 

* The practice of appropriating taxes to particular spe- 
cifick purposes, was a novelty at this time, having com- 
menced at the Revolutlon. 
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OF 
ST. EVREMONT.  

I Kow, how nice an undertaking it is to 
write of a living author: yet the examplc of 
lather Bouhours bas somewhat encouraged me 
in this attempt. Had not Monsieur St. Evremont 

' A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays, translated from 
the French of Monsieur de St. Evremont, (who was born 
in 1613, and died in London, where he had lived near 
thirty years, September 9th, t7o3,) was published in 8vo. 
anonymously, in 169. To this collection was prefixed A 
Cri.a.c'rça, which is said in the title-page to be written 
by " a person of honour here in England," who, accord- 
ing to Desmaizeaux, was Dr. Knightly Chetwood ; and 
auch probably was the fact, though at that period, by " a 
person of honour," was generally meant either the son or 
brother of a nobleman ; and at the end of the character we 
find the letters Mr. D. Cha., which are not very easy to 
decipher. Dr. Chetwood, of whom I shall again have oc- 
casion to speak, was an intimate friend of Lord Roscom- 
mon, and of our author ; and Desmaizeaux wrote so near 
the time/17o6) that he was probably rightly informed. 
To this character of St. Evremont, by Dr. Chetwood, who 
was doubtles the translator of the pieces in this volume, 
Dryden added a supplement longer than the original, which 
is heïe given. 
 OL. III. I 
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been very considerable in his own country, that 
famous jesuit would not have ventured to praise a 
person in disgraee with the government of France, 
and living here in banishment. Yet in his PNS.ES 
INIVSES, he bas often eited out author's 
thoughts and his expressions, as the standard of 
judieious thinking, and graeeful speaking : an un- 
doubted sign that his merit was sufficiently esta- 
blished, when the disfavour of the court could not 
prevail against it. There is not only a justness in 
his conceptions, which is the foundation of good 
writing, but also a purity oflanguage, and a beau- 
tiful turn of words, so little understood by modern 
writers; and which indeed was found at Rome 
but at the latter end of the Commonwealth, and 
ended with Petl'onius, under the monarehy. If I 
durst extend my judgment to particulars, I would 
say that our author has determined very nicely in 
his opinion of Epicurus; and that what he bas 
said of his morals, is aceording to nature, and 
reason. 
It is truc, that as I ara a rcligious admirer of 
Virgil, I could wish that he had hot discovered 
our father's nakedness.* But afer ail, we must 
confess that ASneas was none of the greatest 
heroes, and that Virgil was sensible of it bimself. 
But what could he do ? the Trojan on whom he 
was to build the Roman empire, had been already 
vanquished ; he had lost his country, and was a 

* In his Reflections on Segrais' Tranflation of Virgil. 
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fugitive. Nay more, he had fought unsuccessfully 
with Diomedes, and was only preserved from death 
by his mother goddess, who received a wound in 
his defence. So that Virl, bound as he was to 
follow the footsteps of Homer, who had thus de- 
»cribed him, could hot reasonably have altered his 
character, and raàsed him in Italy to a much greater 
height of prowess than he found him formerly in 
Troy. Since therefore he could make no more 
of him in valour, he resolved hOt to give him that 
virtue, as his principal ; but chose another, which 
was piety. It is true, this latter, in the compo- 
sition of a hero, was hot altogether so shming as 
the former ; but it entitled him more to the favour 
of the gods, and their protection, in all his under- 
takings; and, which was the poet's chiefest aire, 
ruade a nearer resemblance betwixt _/neas and 
lais patron, Augustus Cazsar," who, above all things, 
loved to be flattered for being pious, both to the 
gods and his relations. And that very piety, or 
grafitade, (call it which you please,)to the me- 
mory of hisuncle, Julius, gave him the preference, 
amongst the soldiers, to Mark Antony ; and con- 
sequently raised him to the empire. As for per- 

* A Dissertation founded on this notion, may be round 
in the Mernoirs o[ the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres at Paris ; in which the writer atternpts to prove, 
that Virgil's principal object in writing the JEneid was 
to induce the Romans quietly to submit to him, whom he- 
reditary clairn, personal merit, and th¢ Divine ,Vill, 
lpointed out for their ruler. 
"VOL. III, 1 EE 
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sonal courage, that of Augustus was not pushing ;* 
and the poet, who was not ignorant of that defect, 
for that reason durst hot ascribe it, in the supreme 
degree, to him who was to represent his Emperor 
under another name : which was managed by him 
with the most imaginable fineness ; for had valour 
been set uppermost, Augustus must have yielded 
to Agrippa. After all, this is rather to defend the 
courtier, thon the poet; and to make his hero 
escape again, under the covert of a cloud. Only 
we may add, what I think Bossu says, that the 
Roman Commonwealth being now changed into 
a monarchy, Virgil was helping to that design; 
by insinuating into the people the piety of their 
new conqueror, to make them the better brook 
this innovation, which was brought on them by a 
man who was favoured by the gods.--Yet we may 
observe, that Virgil forgot not, upon occasion, to 
peak honourably of _/Gneas, in point of courage, 
and that particularly in the person of him by whom 
he was overcome. For Diomedes compares him 
with Hector, and even with advantage : 
Quicquid aDud duree cessatum est ma'nia Troj¢, 
Hectoris .ÇJzeeque manu victoria Graiûm 
Hesit, et in decimum vestigia rettu[it annum: 
..lmbo animis, ambo insignes r¢stantihus arrrds ; 
Hic pietate prior. : 

 At the battle of Philippi he is supposed to have feigned 
sickness, to avoid taking a part in the engagement ; and 
lmost all his subsequent victories were obtained by 
Agrippa, and th« other generals whom he employed. 



As for that particular passage, cited by Monsieur 
St. Evremont, where Eneas shows the utmost 
fear, in the beginning of a tempest, 
Extem]olo Enete solvuntur frigore membra,. .c. 
why may it not be supposed, hat having been 
long at sea, he might be well acquainted with the 
nature of a storm ; and, by the rough beginning, 
foresee the increase and danger of" it ? af least, as 
a father of his people, his concernmcnt might be 
greater for them than for himself: and if so» 
what the poet takes from the merit of his courage, 
is added to the prime virtue of his character, which 
was his piety. Be this said with ail xnanner of 
respect and deference to the opinion of 1Vlonsieur 
St. Evremont ; alnongst whose admirable talents» 
that of penctration is not the least. He generally 
clives into the very bottom of his authors ; searches 
into the inmost recesses of their souls, and brings 
up with him those hidden treasures which had es- 
caped the diligence of" others. His exalnination of" 
the Grand z'llexandre, * in my opinion, is an admi- 
rable piece of critcism ; and I doubt hOt, but that 
his observations on the English theatre had been 
as absolute in their kind, had he seen with his own 
eyes, and not with those of other men. But con- 
versing in a manner wholly with the court, which 
is not always the truest judge, he has been un- 
avoidably led into mistakes, and given to some of 

« A French tragedy. . 
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our coarsest poets a reputation abroad, which they 
never had at home. Had his conversation in the 
town been more general, he had certainly received 
other ideas on that subject ; and not transmitted 
those names into his own country, which will be 
forgotten by posterity in ours. 
Thus I have contracted ll'ly thoughts on a large 
subject : for whatever has been said falls short of 
the true character of Monsieur St. Evremont  and 
his writings : and if the translation you are about 
to read does not every where corne up to the ori- 
ginal, the translator desires you to believe, that it 
is only because that he has failed in his under- 
taking. 

« ,, Monsieur St. Evremont would talk for ever. He 
was a great epicure, and as great a sloven. He lived, you 
know, to a great old age, and in the latter part of his lire 
used to be always feeding his ducks, or the fowls that he 
kept in his chamber. He had a great variety of these and 
other sorts of animais all over the housé, and used always 
to say, that when we grow old, and our own spirits decay, 
it reanimates one to have a number of living creatures 
about one, and to be much with them." AN-CDOT.S by 
Spence, who here qtrotes the words of Pope. 
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A DISCOURSE 

ON 

THE ORIGINAL AND PROGRESS OF 

SATIRE: 

ADDRE$$ED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, EARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX» ç 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN OF }IlS MA.]EST¥'S HOUSEHOLD, 
KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER 
t°c. 

]IY LOIRD  
TE wishes and desires of ail good men, 
which have attended your lordship from your first 
appearance in the world, are at length accom- 
plished, from your obtaining those honours and 

 This Discourse was prefixed to a poetical translation 
of the Satires oç Juvenal, by out author and others, pub- 
[ished in 1693. Of the noblernan to whom it is 
dressed, some account has a]ready been given in vol. i. 
P" 5- He was created Earl oç Middlesex, in 1675. 
After the RevoIution he was appointed Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household, and was ruade a Knight o[ the Garter. 
" Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham (says Prior, in his 
" Heads of an Essay on Learning," MSS.) was too much 
inclined to burlesque; Sir Fleetwood Shepharcl tan too 
much into romance and împrobability, and the late 
o|" Ranelagh into qulbble and hanter: yet each o[ these 
had a ood deal of wit ; and il they had had more study 
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dignities which you have so long deserved. There 
are no factions, though irreconcileable to one 
another, that are not united in their affCtion 
to you, and the respect they pay you. They are 
equal]y pleased in your prosperity, and would be 
equally concerncd in your afflictions. Titus Ves- 
pasian was hOt more the delight of human kind. 
The universal empire ruade him only more known, 
and more powerfu], but cou]d hot make him more 
beloved. He had grcater ability of" doing good, 
but your inclination to it is hot less : and though. 
you could hot extend your beneficence to so many 
persons, yet you bave lost as few days as that ex- 
cellent emperor; and never had his complaint to 
make when you went to bed, that the sun had 
shone upon you in vain, vhen you had the oppor- 
tunity of" relieving some unhappy man. This, my 
lord, has justly acquired you as many friends as 
there are persons who have the honour to be known 
to you. Mere acquaintance you have none ; you 
bave drawn them all into a nearer line: and they 

than generally a court lire allows, as their ideas would 
have been more numerous, their wit would have been 
more perfect. The late Earl of Dorset was indeed a great 
exception to this rule; for he had thoughts which no 
book could lend him, and a way of expressing them, 
which no man ever knew how to prescribe." 
M,acky observes in his Cn,,c-rs, (published in 
8vo. 733, but written in 7o3,) that Lord Dorset was 
" very fat, and troubled with the spleen ; he is still one 
of the pleasantest companions in the world, when he likes 
his company."" Not of late years, but a very dull one," 
sa)'s Swift, in a manuscript note on that work. 



ho bave conversed with you, are £or ever after 
nviola| yours. This is  tnth so enerally 
cnowleded, that it needs no proof.- it is of" th¢ 
nture of"  first princip|e» which is received as 
soon s it s proposed  and needs hot the ref'orm 
mion which Descartes used to his for we oub 
not» neither cau we properly say,--we think w 
admire and love you above ail other .men : there 
is a certainty in the proposition, and we know it. 
With the saine assurance I can sa),, you neither 
bave enemies, nor can scarce have any; for they 
who have never heard of you, can neither love 
or hate you; and they who have, can bave no 
other notion of you than that which they receive 
from the publick, that you are the best of men. 
After this, my testimony can be of no farther use, 
than to declare it to bc daylight at high noon: 
and ail who bave the benefit of sight, can look up 
as well, and see the sun. 
Itis true, "I bave one privilege which is almost 
particular to myself, that I sav you in the East, at 
your first arising above the hemisphere : I was as 
soon sensible as any man of that light, when it 
was but just shooting out, and beginning to travel 
upwards to the meridian. I ruade my early ad- 
dresses to your lordship, in my EssA,z- o" DtA- 
AaUCK POEa'R',', and therein bespoke you to the 
world; wherein, I have the right of a first dis- 
coverer. When I was myself in the rudiments of 
my poetry, without naine or reputation in the 
world, having rather the ambition of a writer, than 
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the skill ; when I was drawing the outlines of an 
art, without any living master to instruct me in it; 
an art which had been better praised than studied 
here in England ; wherein Shakspeare, who ere- 
ated the stage among us, had rather written hap- 
pily, than knowingly and justly, and Jonson, who 
by studying Horace had beén acquainted with 
the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that 
knowledge, and like an inventor of some useful 
art, to make a monopoly of his learning ; when 
thus, as I may say, before the use of the loadstone, 
or knowlcdge of the compass, I was sailing in a 
vast ocean, without other help than the pole-star of 
the ancients, and thc rulcs of the French stage 
amongst the moderns, which are extremely dif- 
ferent from ours, by reason of their opposite taste; 
yet even then, I had the presumption to dedicate 
to your lordship--a very unfinished piece, I must 
confess, and whieh only tan be excused by the 
little experience of the author, and the modesty of 
the title, An EssA.;. Yet I was stronger in pro- 
phecy than I was in criticism: I was inspired to 
foretell you to mankind, as the restorer of poetry, 
the greatest genius, the truest judge, and the best 
patron. 
Good sense and good nature are never sepa- 
rated, though the ignorant world has thought 
othervise. Good nature, by which I mean bene- 
licence and candour, is the product of right reason; 
which of necessity will give allowanee to the fail- 
ings of others, by considering that there is nothing 
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perfect in mankind ; and by distinguishing that 
whieh cornes nearest to exeelleney, though not 
absolutely free ri'oto faults, will eertainly produce a 
candour in the judge. It is incident to' an ele- 
vated understanding, like your lordship's, to find 
out the errours of other men ; but it is your pre- 
rogative to pardon them : to look with pleasure on 
those things which are somewhat congenial, and of 
a remote kindred to your own conceptions; and 
to forgive the many failings of those, who, with 
their wretehed art, eannot arrive to those height 
that you possess, fi'om a happy, abundant, and 
native genius : whieh arc as inborn to you, as they 
were to Shakspeare, and for aught I know, to 
I-tomer ; in either of whom we find all arts and 
sciences, all moral and natural philosophy, without 
knowing that they ever studied them. 
There is not an English writer this day living, 
who is not perfeetly convineed, that your lordship 
exeels all others in all the several parts of poetry 
which you havç undertaken to adorn. The most 
vain, and the most ambitious of our age, have not 
dared to assume so much as the competitors of 
Themistoeles: they have yielded the first place 
without dispute; and bave been arrogantly con- 
tent to be esteemed as second to your lordship ; 
and even that also, with a longo, sedroximi inter- 
vallo. If there bave been, or are any, who go 
farther in their self-coneeit, they must be very" 
singular in their opinion: they must be like the 
offieer, in a play, who was called captain, lieute- 



nant, and company. The world will easily con- 
elude, whether such unattended genera|s can ever 
be capable of making a revolution in Parnassus. 
I will not attempt in this place, to say any thing 
particular of your Lyriek Poems, though they are 
the delight and wonder of this age, and will be the 
envy of the next. The subject of this book con- 
fines me to satire ; and in that, an author of your 
own quality,  whose ashes I will not disturb, has 
given you all the commendation, which his self- 
ufficiency could afford to any man : The best good 
man, with the worst-natured muse. In that cha- 
raeter, methinks, I am reading Jonson's Verses 
to the memory of Shakspeare ; an insolent, spar- 
ing, and invidious panegyrick: where good nature» 
the most godlike commendation of a man, is only 
attributed to your person, and denied to your wri- 
tings ; for they are every where so full of candour, 
that, like Horace, you only expose the follies of 
men, without arraigning their vices; and in this 
excel him, that you add that pointedness of 
thought, whieh is visibly wanting in our great 
lqoman. There is more of sait in ail your verses» 
than I have seen in any of the moderns» or even of 
the ancients: but you have been sparing of the 
gall ; by which means you bave pleased ail readers, 
and offended none. Donne alone, of all out 
countrymen, had your talent ; but was not happy 

6 Lord Rochester, in his imitation of the tenth Satire of 
the first book of Horace. 
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enough to arrive at your versification ; and were 
he translated into numbers, and English, 7 he would 
yet be wanting in the dignity of expression. That 
which is the prime virtue, and chier ornament of 
Virgil, which distinguishes him rioto the rest of 
writers, is so conspicuous in yo, ur verses, that it 
casts a shadow on all your contemporaries; we 
cannot be seen, or but obscurely, while you are 
present, hou equal Donne in the variety, mul- 
tiplicity, and choice of thoughts; you excel him 
in the manner, and the words. I read you both, 
with the saine admiration, but not with the saine 
delight. He affects the metaphysicks, not only in 
his satires, but in his amorous verses, where Nature 
only should reign ; and perplexes the minds of the 
fair sex with nice speculations of philosophy, when 
he should engage their hearts, and entertain them 
with the softnesses of love. In this (if I may be 
pardoned for so bold a truth) NIr. Cowlcy bas 
copied him to a fauh; so great a one, in my opi- 
nion, that it throws his NIiSTlWSS infinitely below 
his æIN3ArtCKS, and his latter compositions ; 
which are undoubtcdly the best of his poems, and 
the most correct. For my own part, I must avow 
it freely to the world, that I never attempted any 
thing in satire, wherein I bave not studied your 
writings, as the most perfect model 8 I bave con- 

7 This probably suggested to Pope the scheme of mo- 
dernizing Donne's Satires. 
 It should seem from this high eulogy, that several of 



tinually laid them bef'ore me; and the greatest 
eommendation, whieh my own partiality ean give 
to my productions, is, that they are copies, and no 
farther to be allowed, than as they bave something 
more or less of the originah Some. few touches 
ofyour lordship, some secret graces which I bave 
endeavoured to express after your manner, have 
ruade whole poems of mine to pass with appro-- 
bation : but take your verses altogether, and they 
are inimitable. If therefore I have hot written 
better, it is beeause you have hOt written more. 
You bave hOt set me suffieient copy to transcribe; 
and I eannot add one letter of my own invention, 
of which I bave not the example there. 
It is a general eomplaint against your lordship, 
and I must bave leave to upbraid you with it, that, 
because you need not write, you will not. Man- 
kind that wishes you so well, in ail things that 
relate to your prosperity, have their intervals of 
wishing for themselves, and are within a little of 
grudging you the fulness of your fortune : they 

Lord Dorset's satirical poems bave not corne down to us, 
at least with lais name. Among lais works, as collected 
with those of the MIlOl PORTS, I final but one of this 
complexion that in ridicule of the Honourable Edward 
Howard. Pope told Mr. Spence (as the latter mentions 
in his AIrCDOTrS,) that several of Lord Dorset's pieces 
were to be met with in the STATU. Porras, particularly in 
the third volume.--Curl, the bookseller, has attributed to 
this nobleman a satirical poem, entitled " A Catalogue of 
our most eminent Ninnies," written in 1686 ; but I know 
hot on what authority. 
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would be more malicious, if you used it not so 
well, and with so much generosity. ' 
Faine is in itselfa real good, if we may believo 
Cicero, who was perhaps too tbnd of it ; but even 
Faine, as Virgil tells us, aequires strength by going 
forvard. Let Epicurus give indolency as an at- 
tribute to his gods, and place in it th.e happiness of 
the blest: the Divinity which we worship, has 
given us not only a precept against it, but his own 
example to the eontrary. The world, my lord, 
would be content to allow you a seventh day tbr 
test ; or if you thought that hard upon you, we 
would not refi.se you half your rime: if you came 
out, like some great monarch, to take a town but 
once a year, as it were for your diversion, though 
you had no need to extend your territories. In 
short, if you were a bad, or, which is worse, an 
îndifferent poet, we would thank you for our own 
quiet, and not expose you to the want of yours. 
But when you are so great, and so successful, and 
when we bave that neeessity of your writing, that 
we cannot subsist entirely without it, any more (I 
may ahnost say,) than the world without the dail 
course of ordinary providence, methinks, this ar- 
gument might prevail with you, my lord, to forego 
a little of your repose for the publick benefit. It 
is not that you are under any force of working 
daily miracles, to prove yottr being ; but now and 
then somewhat of extraordinary, that is, any thing 
of your production, is requisite to refresh your 
character. 

VOL. III. 



This, I think, my lord, is a suftâclent reproach 
to you; and Should I carry it as far as mankind 
would authorise me, would be little less than satire. 
And indecd a provocation is almost necessary, in 
behalf of the world, that you might be induced 
sometimes to write ; and in relation to a multitude 
of scribblers, who daily pester the world wlth their 
insufferable stuoE that they might be discouraged 
ri'oto writing any morc. I complain not of-their 
lampoons and libels, though I bave been the pub- 
lick mark for many ycars. I ara vindictive enough 
to bave repelled force by force, il" I could imagine 
that any of them had ever reached me ; but they 
either shot at rovers, 9 and therefore missed, or 
their powder was so weak, that I might safely stand 
them, at the nearest distance. I answered not the 
RErtEAISArr, because I knew the author sat to 
himsclf when he drew the picture, and ,,vas the 
very Bayes ofhis own farce : because also I knew, 
that my betters were more concerned than I was 
in that satire : and, las@, because Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Johnson, the main pillars of it, were two such 
languishing gentlemen in their conversation, * that 

9 In archery, shooting af foyers is shooting without any 
determinate butt or object. 
 " Dryden allowed Trv. Rzxxv.rtsL to bave a great 
rnany good things in it, though so severe (added he) upon 
myfe.lf; but I cannot help saying that Smith and Johnson 
wiffz on toee stageo This, if it was hot spoke out of resent- 
ment, betraved a great want ofjudgment ; for Smith and 



I could liken them to nothing but to their own re- 
lations, those noble eharaeters of men of wit and 
pleasure about the town. The like eonsiderations 
bave hindered me from dealing with the lamentable 
companions of their prose and doggrel. I am so 
far from defending my poetry against them, that I 
will hOt so mueh as expose theirs. And for my 
morals, if they are not proof against their attacks, 
let me be thought by posterity, what those authors 
would be thought, if any memory of them or of 
their writings eould endure so long as to another 
age. But these dull makers oflampoons, as harm- 
less as they have been to me, are yet of dangerous 
example to the publiek. Some witty men may per- 
haps suceeed to their designs ; and mixing sense 
with malice, blast trie reputation of the most in- 
nocent amongst men, and the most virtuous 
amongst women. 
Heaven be praised, out common libellers are as 
free from the imputation of wit, as of morality ; 
and therefore whatever mischief they have de- 
signed, they bave performed but little of it. Yet 
these ill writers, in all justice, ought themselves to 
be exposed ; as Persius has given us a fair example 
in his first Satire, which is levelled particularly at 
them : and none is so fit to correct their faults, as 
he who is not only elear from any in his own wri- 
johnson are men of sense, and should certainly say little 
to such stuff,--only enough to make Bayes show on." 
Spence's AN.CDOTIS. Dr. Lockier, Dean of Petero 
borough, is the spe#k,r. 
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tings, but is alto. so just, that he will never defarn 
the good; and is armed with the power of verse, to 
Punish and make examples of the bad. But of 
this, I shall have occasion to speak further, when I 
corne to give the definition and character of truc 
satires. 
In the mean time, as a eounselIor bred up in the 
knowledge of the municipal and statute laws, may 
honestly inform a just prince how far his prero- 
gative extends; so I may be allowed to ell your 
lordship,-who by an undisputed title are the king of 
poets, what an extent of power you have, and how 
lawfully you may exereise it, over the petulant 
scribblers of this age. As Lord Chamberlain, I 
know, you are absolute by your office, in all that 
belongs to the decency and good manners of tbe 
stage. You ean banish from thence scurrility and 
profaneness, and restrain the licentious insolence of 
poets and their actors, in all things that shoek the 
publick quiet, or the reputation of private persons, 
under the notion of humour. But I mean not the 
authoriy, which is annexed to your office ; I speak 
of that only which is inborn and inherent to y6ur 
person ; what is produced in you by an excellent 
wit, a masterly and commanding g'enius over all 
,vriters: whereby you are empowered, when you 
please, to give the final deeision of "wit ; to put 
your stamp on all that ought to pass for current ; 
and set a brand of reprobation on elipped poetry, 
and false coin. A shilling dipped in the Bath may 
go for gold amongst the ignorant, but the seeptres 
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on the guineas shew the diff'erence. That your 
lordship is f'ormed by nature for this supremacy, I 
could easily prove, (were it not already granted by 
the world,) f'rom the distinguishing character of" 
your writing: which is so visible to me, that I 
never could be imposed on to receive for yours, 
what was written by any others; or to mistake 
your genuine poetry [or their spurious producfions. 
I tan f.arther add with truth, thougb hot without 
some vanity in saying it, that iii the same paper, 
written by divers hands, whereof your lordship's 
was only part, I could scparate your gold from 
their copper : and though I could hot give back to 
every author his own brass, (for there is hOt the 
saine rule for distinguishing betwixt bad and bad, 
as betwixt ill and excellently good,) yet I never 
failed of knowing what was yours, and what was 
hot: and was absolutely certain, that this, or the 
other part, was positively yours, and could hOt 
possibly be written by any other. 
True it is, that some bad poclns, though hot all, 
carry their owners' marks about them. There is 
solne peculiar awkwardness, false gramlnar, im- 
perfect sense, or at the least, obscurity; some 
brand or other on this buttock, or that ear, that it 
is notorious who are the owners of the cattle» 
though they should hot sign it with their names. 
But your lordship, on the contrary, is distinguished, 
hot only by the excellency of your thoughts, but 
by your style, and manner of expressing theln. A 
painter judging of some admirable piece, may af- 
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firm with certainty, that it was of Holbein, or Van- 
dyck: but vulgar designs, and common draughts, 
are easily mistaken, and misapplied. Thus, by my 
long study of your lordship, I mn arrived at the 
kn.owledge of your particular manner. In the good 
poems of other men, like those artists, I can only 
say, this is like the draught of such a one, or like 
the colouring of another ; in short, I can only be 
sure, that it is the hand of a good master : but in 
your performances, it is scarcely possible for me to 
be deceived. If you write in your strength, you 
stand revealed at the first view; and should you 
write under it, you cannot avoid some peculiar 
graces, which only cost me a second consideration 
to discover you: for I may say it with all the 
severity of truth, that every line of yours is pre- 
clous. Your lordship's only fault is, that you have 
hOt written more ; unless I could add another, and 
that yet greater, but I fear for the publick, the ac- 
cusation would not be true,--that you have written,. 
and out of a vicious modesty will not publish. 
Virgil bas confined his works within the compass 
of eighteen thousand lines, and has not treated 
many subjects; yet he ever had, and ever will have, 
the reputation of the best poet. Martial sa)-s of 
him, that he could have excelled Varius in tra- 
gedy, and Horace in lyrick poetry, but out of de- 
ference to his friend he attempted neither.' 

Sic Maro nec Calabri tentavit carnfina Flacci, 
Pindarics posset cure superare modos ; 
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The same prevalence of genius is in your lord- 
ship, but the world cannot pardon your conccaling 
it on the saine consideration ; bccause we have nei- 
ther a living Varius, nor a Horace, in whose ex- 
cellencies both of poems, odes, and satires, you had 
equalled them, if out language had hot yielded to 
the Roman majesty,- and length of time had not 
added a reverenee to the works of Horace. For 
good sense is the same in all or most ages ; and 
course of" rime rather improves nature, than ilnpairs 
her. What has been, may be again: another 
Homer, and another Virgil, may possibly arise 
from those very causes which produced the first : 
though it would be impudence to affirm that any 
such have yet appeared. 
It is manifest, that some particular ages have 
been more happy than others in the production of 
great nlen, in all sorts of arts and sciencies ; as 
that of Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes,'and the 
test, for stage-poetry amongst the Greeks ; that of 
Augustus, for heroick, lyrick, dramatick, elegiack, 
and indeed all sorts of poetry, in the persons of 
Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid, and many others ; 
especially ifwe take into that century the latter end 
of the commonwealth, wherein we find Varro, 
Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the same rime 
lived Cicero, and Sallust, and Coesar. A famous 
age in modern rimes, for learning in every kind, 

Et Vario cessit Romani laude cothurni, 
Cum posset tragico fortius ore loqui. 
MAgT. lib. viii. epigr, xviii. 
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was that of Lorenzo de' Medici, and his son Leo the 
Tenth ; wherein painting was revived, and poctry" 
flourished, and the Greek language was restored.  
Exemples in all these are obvious : but what I 
would infer is this; that .in such an age, itis 
possible some grcat genius may arise, to equal any 
of" the ancients; abating only for the language. 
For great contemporaries vhet and cultivate each 
other;  and mutual borrowing, and commerce, 
makes the common riches oflearning, as it does of" 
the civil government. 
But suppose that Homer and Virgil were the 
only of" their species, and that Nature was so much 
worn out in producing them, that she is never able 
to bear the like again, yet the example only holds 
in beroick poetry : in tragedy and satire, I offer 
myse]f to maintain, agai'nst some of" out modern 
criticks, that this age. and the last, particularly in 
England, have excclled the ancicnts in both those 

"-In the age of Lorenzo de' Medici and Leo the 
Tenth, that is, from about the middle of the fifteenth 
century tq the death of the latter in 1591, flourished 
Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, Vida, Sanazarius, Fracastorius, 
Bembo, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian.---The 
great restorer of Greek learning in Italy was Leontius 
Pilatus, who was the first Greek Professorat Florence, 
Ifiom 36o to 363) and was the instructor of Boccace 
and Petrarch, An account of him may be round in 
C, ibbons's " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 
vol. vi. p. ,t9 l, 4to. 
 Alit emulatio ingenia; et nunc invidia, nunc admi- 
ratio, incitatîonem accendit ; naturaque, quod summo stu- 
dio petitum est, adscendit in summum. V.L. Pë:r .,c. i. x 7. 
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kinds ; and I would instance in Shakspcare of" the 
former, of your lordship ia thc latter sort.'* 
Thus I might safely COllfille myself to lny native 
country. But if I would only cross the seas, I 
might find in France a living Horaee and a Ju- 
venal, in the person of the admirable Boileau ; 
whose nulnbers are excellent, whose expressions 
are noble, whose thoughts are just, whose languag e 
is pure, whose satire is pointed, and whose sense is 
close. What he borrows froln the ancients, he re- 
pays with usury of his own, in coin as good, and 
almost as universally valuable: for, setting preju- 
dice and partiality apart, though he is out enemy, 
the stamp of a Louis, the patron of all arts, is hOt 
much iuferiour to the medal of an Augustus Coesar. 
Let this be said ithout entering into the interests 
of factions and parties, and relating only to the 
bounty of that king to men of learning and merit 
a praise so just, that even we who are his enemies» 
cannot refuse it to him. 
Now if it may be permitted me to go back agail 
to the consideration of epick poetry, I bave con- 
fessed, that no man hitherto bas reached, or so 
much as approached to the excellencies of Homer 
or of Virgil ; I must fmoEher-add, that Statius, the 

# " \Vould it be imagined'(says Dr. Johnson) that, of 
this rival to antiquity, ail the Satires were little personal 
invcctives, and that his longest composition was a song of 
eleven stanzas ? The blame, however, ofthis exaggerated 
praise falls on the encomiast, not upon the author ; whose 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the effusions of 
a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and air)'." 
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best versificator next to Virgil, knew not how to 
design after him, though he had the model in his 
eye; that Lucan is wanting both in design and 
ubject, and is besides too full of heat, and affec- 
tation : that amongst the moderns, Ariosto neither 
designed justly, nor observed any unity of action, 
or compass of time, or model'ation in the vastness 
of his draught : his style is luxurious without ma- 
jesty or decency, and his adventures without the 
compass of nature and possibility. Tasso, whose 
design was regular, and who observed the rules of 
unity in time and place more closely than Virgil, 
yet was not so happy in his action : he confesses 
himself to have been too lyrical, that is, to have 
ritten beneath the dignity of heroick verse, in 
his episodes of Sophronia, Erminia, and Armida. 
His story is not so pleasing as Ari.osto's ; he is too 
flatulent sometimes, and soanetimes too dry; many 
rimes unequai, and almost always forced ; and be- 
sides, is full of conceipts, points of epigram, and 
kvitticisms ; ail which are not only below the dig- 
nity of heroick verse, but contrary to its nature : 
Virgil and Homer have not one of them. And 
those who are guilty of so boyish an ambition in so 
gravc a subject, are so far from being considered as 
heroick poets, that they ought to be turned down 
from Homer to the ANrrrOLOGIA, from Virgil to 
VIartial and Owen's Epigrams, and from Spencer 
to Flecno ; that is, from the top to the bottom ofall 
poetry. But to return to T, asso : he borrows ri'oto 
the invention of Boiardo, and in hls alteration of his 
poem, which is infinitely for the worse, imitatcs 
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Homcr so vcry scrvilcly, that (for cxampIc} hc gvcs 
thc Kng of crusalcm fifty sons, only bccausc 
Homcr had bcstowcd thc likc nuinbcr on King 
Pfiam  hc kllls thc yougcst in thc s.mc manncr i 
and has provklcd his hcro with a Patroclus, undcr 
anothcr naine, only to bring lfim back fo thc wars» 
whcn hs fficnd was killcd. Thc Frcnch havc pcr- 
formcd nothng in this kind, which is not far bclow 
-thosc two Italiens, and subjcct to a thousad more 
reflcctions» without examining thcir ST. Lwls» 
their PçcEIa% or their AIAxcK.* The English 
bave only to boast of Spencer and Milton, who nei- 
ther of them wanted either genius or learning, to 
bave been perfect poets ; and yet both of them are 
liable to many censures. For there is no uniformity 
in the design of Spencer: he aires at the accom- 
plishment of no one action ; he raises up a hero 
for every one of his adventures, and endows each 
of them with some particular moral virtue, which 
renders them all equal, without subordination or 
preference : every oipc is lnost valiant in his own 
4egend : only we must do him that justice to ob- 
serve, that magnanimity, which is the character of 
Prince Arthur, shines throughout the whole poem; 
and succours the rest, when they are in distress. 
The original of every knight was then living in the 
court of tueen Elizabeth ; and he attributed to 
each of them that virtue which he thought was 
most conspicuous in them : an ingenious piece of 
 S'l'. Louis, ou la sainte couronne reconquise, an heroîck 
poem, was written by Le Moyne ; L:x PtrCELL. by Cha- 
pelain, and ALAV,otJ . by Scuderi. 



flttcry» thouh it tured hot much o h ccouno 
.Had ho lived to finish his poem, in the six remain- 
ing legends, it had certainly been more of a pieee; 
but eould hOt have been perfect, because the model 
was hOt true. But Prince Arthur, or his chief 
patron Sir Philip Sydney, whom he intended to 
make happy by the marriage of his Gloriana, dying 
before him, deprived the poet both of means and 
spirit to accomplish his design. 4 For the rest, his 
4 From the time this Essay was written, to the present 
day, this representation has been given again and again, 
in various books of biography and criticism ; and among 
others, Fenton has declared himself entirely of Dryden's 
opinion, that, on the death of Sir Plfilip Sydney, " Spencer 
was deprived of rneans and spirit to accornplish his de- 
sign," in consequence of which his FAZR' QtlzrN was 
left imperfect and unfinished. This notion, for which 
there is no ground whatsoever, (as I shall elsewhere more 
fully shew,) proves how very slight and superficial the 
inquiries were, which the poets of the last century and the 
beginning of the present, ruade concerning their prede- 
cessors ; of which Rowe's Lire of Shakspeare, and Hughes's 
Life of Spencer, as well as the present observation of 
Dryden, furnish abundant evidence. 
Before Spencer went to Ireland with Lord Grey (168o). 
we learn from one of his letters to C.abriel Harvey, that the 
plan ofTHE FAEIY QUEEIq was formed, and some part ofit 
composed. In a Dia, logue written by his friend Lodowick 
Bryskett, which appears to have been composed some time 
between 1384 and t389, and in which Spencer is intro- 
duced as a speaker, the poem is spoken of as then in 
hand. In 1,589 he brought three boo'ks of it to London, 
which were published in lb9O-91. In 1399. or 1,593 , he 
became acquainted with the lady, whom he afterwards. 
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obsolete language, » and the ill choice of hls stanza, 
are faults but of the second magnitudc ; for, not- 

(f. June i , 159zt,) married, and addressed several sonnets to 
her, which were published in »595" In this interval he 
appears to have written the fourth, fihh, and sixth books 
of his great poem ; and from his 8oth Sonnet, apparently 
written in 594, we find that he had then completed onlyslx 
Boos, and was desirous of test after having execmed so 
long and laborious a task. In that or the next year he came 
to England, and printed the last three books, which were 
published in 596, in which year he also wrote some small 
poems in honour of his patrons, and his most valuable 
" View of the State of Ireland." Thus all his time has 
been accounted for, except about twenty months, ff-oto 
the beginning of 1597, to September 598; in which 
period he probably wrote some detached portions of the 
remaining six books, of which the Cantos on MUTA- 
BLTV are a proof. In October 598, on Tyrone's re- 
bellion breaking out, his Castle was plundered, one of 
children murdered, and he and his wife escaped with dif- 
ficulty, and came in great distress to London, where h¢ 
died, between the st of January, and the sth of Match, 
598-9 ; probably in the ibrty-fifth year of his age. 
Sir Philip Sydney, we know, died October 6, 
but so far is it from being true that his death deprived 
Spencer of spir# to complete his work, that it is almost 
certain much the greater part of it was written between that 
year and 1695 ; and it is equally untrue, that on the loss 
of that patron, he was deprived of those means which would 
laave rendered him independent, and enabled him to de- 
vote his hours to literary pursuits : for a very few months 
before that event, he obtained the grant of the Castle of 
Kilcolman, in the county of Corke, with Booo acres of 
land annexed to it ; and. though he was unsupported 
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withstanding the first, he is still intelligible, at 
least after a little practice ; and for the last, he is 

such influence as Sydney might have had at court, above 
rive years afterwards, Feb. 5, 1,59°'9 t, (as I discovered 
a few years ago in the Rolls-Chapel,) his talents were re- 
warded with a pension of fifty pounds a year, during his 
life, (in addition to the estate which he then possessed) 
"which, ail circumstances being considered, was fully equal 
to aool. a year at present. From this statement, I con- 
ceive, it may justly be inferred, that his own immalure 
death (to use Camden's words in his Account of the Mo- 
numents in Westminster Abbey,) was the real cause of his 
poem's not being completed ; but from whatever it may 
bave arisen, it is manifest that the death of Sydney was 
hOt the circumstance which deprived the world of the last 
ix books of THé. FA.P.V 
s Because Ben Jonson, in his DISCOVERIES, objected 
to Spencer's obsolete language, with a reference undoubt- 
edly to his PASTORALS, an indiscriminate charge, on this 
ground, bas been brought against all his works ; for which 
I conceive there is very little foundation. What Jonson 
bas said of him, that, " in affecting the ancients, he wrote 
no language," may be applied with much more truth to 
Jonson's own compositions, than to those of Spencer. 
The language of THE FAER¥ QUEEt4 was the poetical lan- 
guage of the age in which he lived ; and, however obso- 
lete it might appear to Dryden, was, I conceive, perfectly 
intelligible to every reader of poetry in the rime of Queen 
Elizabeth, though THE SHEPHEARDS CALEN DER wa$ not 
even then tmderstood without a commentary. 
Pope bas, in this respect, too implicitly followecl out 
anthor : 

" Spencer himself affects the obsolete, 
" And Sydney's verse halts iii on Roman feet !" 
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the more tobe admired, that labouring" under such 
a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so various, 
and so harmonious, that only Virgil, wh¢am he 
professedly imitatcd, has surpassed him, among 
the Romans ; and only Mr. Waller among the 
English.  
As for Mr. Milton, whom we ail admire with so 
much justice, his subject is hot that of an heroick 
poem, properly so called. His design is the losing 
of our happiness ; his event is not prosperous, like 
that of all other epick works ; his heavenly ma- 
chines are many, and his human persons are but 
two. But I will not take Mr. Rymer's work out 
of his hands : he bas promised the vodd a critique 
on that author; 6 wherein, though he will not al- 
low his poem for heroick, I hope he will grant us, 
that his thoughts are elevated, his words sounding, 
and that no man has so happily copied the manner 
of Homer, or so copiously translated his Grecisms, 
and the Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is truc, he 
runs into a fiat of" thought, sometimes for a hun- 
dred lines together, but it is when he has got into 
a track of scripturc. His antiquatcd words were 
his choice, hot his necessity : for therein he imi- 
tated Spencer, as Spencer did Chauccr. And 
In a note, however, on the former line, he qualifies the 
assertion, by saying-" Particularl), in his " Shepherd's 
Calendar," where he imitated the unequal measurcs, a» 
well as the language, of Chaucer." 
s This promise Rymer ruade at the end ot his Essay on 
the Tragedies of the last Age ; but he did hot fulfil ;t. 
See vol. i. p. 398. 



hough, perhnp, he |oc oç heir masers may hav 
ranpored boh. oo far, n he frequen' use of 
hem, ye n my opinion obsoee ords may he 
be laudably revived, when either they.are more 
sounding or more significant than-those in practiee; 
and when their obscurity is taken away, by joining 
other words to them, which elear the sense ; ac- 
cording to the rule of Hors/ce, for the admission 
of new words. But. in both cases, a moderation 

 The passage referred to, (DE /RTE PoF.a:. 47,) has 
been much controverted. In" vol. i. p. 4, out author 
has interpreted it very differently, contending that Horace 
rneant to say--that language rnight be irnp?oved " by ap- 
plying recelved x¢ords to a new fignification ;" or in other 
words by ufing them metaphorically. Dacier and Sanadon 
suppose callida junctura to rnean--happily cornpounding, or 
putting together two words into one. Other interpreters sup- 
pose that this expression refers to the arrangement of words 
in the sentence. Dr. Hurd is of opinion that it means 
afful »zanagement; and Dr. Beattie proposes a different 
interpretation fi-orn any that have been mentioned. 
" Horace (says that gentlernan) is speaking, hOt of figu- 
rative language, but of new words. Both these inter- 
pretations [those above s'tated, before that of Dr. Hurd,] 
suppose that the words are to be conlrued according to 
this order: Dixeris egregie, si callida junctura reddiderit 
otum verbum novum.The best of ail our poet's inter- 
pretors, Dr. Hurd, eonstrues the_ passage in the same 
rnanner, and explains it thus: ' Instead of frarning new 
words, I recommend to you any kind of artful manage- 
ment, by which you may be able to give a new ai and 
¢ast to old ones.' And this explication he illustrates rnost 
ingeniously'by a variety of examples, that thiow great 
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|s fo be observed iu the use of" them : for unneces- 
sary coinage, as well as uunecessary rcvival, ruus 
into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either 

light on the subject of poetical diction. See lais notes on 
the PtRS POETICA. 
" I should iii consult rny own credit, if I were to op- 
pose myjudgment to that of this able critick and excellent 
author. Yet I would beg leave to say, that to me the 
poet seems, through, the whole passage, fiom verse 46 to 
verse 7% to be speaking of thc formation of new words ; a 
practice whereof he allows the danger, but proves the 
necessity. And I find I cannot divest-myself of an old 
prejudice in favour of another interpretation, which is 
more obvious and fimple, and which I considcred as the 
best, long before I knew it was authorized by thatjudicio.us 
annotator, Joannes Bond, and by Dryden in lais Notes 
upon the 2ZE, neid, as well as by the Abbe Batteux, in his 
Commentary on Horace's AtT OF POTtY. ' New 
' words (says the poet) are to be cautiously and sparingly 
' introduced ; but when necessary, an author will do well 
' to give them such a position in the sentence, as that the 
' reader shall be at no loss to discover their rneaning.' 
For I would construe the passage thus : Dixeris egregiè, si 
callida junctura reddiderit novum verbum noturn..---But 
why, it may be said, did not Horace, if this was really his 
meaning, put novum in tle rirst line, and notum in the 
second ? The answer is easy. His verse would hOt adroit 
that order ; ['or the first syllable of novum is short, and the 
aqrst syllable of notum long." EssAYs. OY PoT,Y .ND 
Musc, p. 4 . 
Jason de Nores, who published an edition o'f Horace's 
/rt of Poetry, separately at Venice, in 1553, and again at 
Paris, in 55t, with very valuable notes, construes the 
passage in thc saine manncr as Dr. Hurd has done. 
VOL. III. H 
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hand. Neither will I justify Milton for his blank 
verse, though I may excuse bien, by the example of 
Hannibal Caro and other Italians, who have used 
it ; fbr, whatever causes he allcges for the abolish- 
ing of rhyme, (which I have not now the leisure to 
examine,) his own particular reason is plainly this, 
--that rhyme was hOt his talent; he had neither 
the case of doing it, nor the graees of it: which 
is manifest in lais Jvv.sIa, or verses written in 
his youth ; where his rhyme is always eonstrained 
and forced, and cornes hardly from him, at an age 
whcn the soul is most pliant, and the passion of 
love makes almost every man a rhymer, though not 
a poet. 
By this rime, my lord, I doubt not but that you 
wonder, why I have run off from my biass so long 
together, and ruade so tedious a digression from 
satire to heroiek poetry. But if you will hOt excuse 
it by the tattling quality of age, which, as Sir 
William D'Avenant says, is always narrative, )et I 
hope the usefulness of vhat I bave to say on this 
subjeet, will qualify the remoteness of it; and this 
is the last time I will commit the crime of prefaees, 
or trouble the world with my notions of any thing" 
that relates to verse.I bave then, as you sec, ob- 
served the failings of many great wits amongst the 
moderns, who bave attempted to write an epick 
poem. Besides these, or the like anilnadversions 
of them by other men, there is yet a farther reason 
given, why they cannot possibly succeed so well 
as the ancients ; even though we could allow them 
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hot to be inferior, either in genius, or learning, or 
the tongue in which they write ; or all those other 
wonderful qualifications which are necessary to the 
iCorming of a true aceomplished heroick poet. The 
fault is laid on our religion : they say that Chris- 
tianity is not capable of those embellishlnents which 
are afforded in the beliefof those ancient heathens. 
And it is truc, that in the severe notions of out 
lith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in pa- 
tience, and suff'ering, for the love of Go», whatever 
hardships tan befall in the world ; not in any great 
attempt, or in performance of those enterprises 
which the poets call heroiek, and which are com- 
monly the effects ofinterest, ostentation, pride, and 
worldly honour : that humility and resignation are 
our prime virtues ; and that these include no ac- 
tion but that of the soul; whenas, on the con- 
trary, an heroick poem requires, to its necessary 
design, and as its last perfectiou, some great action 
of war, the accomplishment of some extraordinary 
undertaking; which requires the strcngth and 
vigour of the body, the duty of a soldier, the ca- 
pacity and prudence of a general, and, in short, 
as much or more of tbe active virtue, than the 
suff'ering. But to this the answer is very obvious. 
Gol) has placed us in our several stations ; the vir- 
tues of a private Chrisfian are patiencc, obedience, 
sublnission, and the like; but those of a lnagis- 
trate, or general, or a king, are prudence, counsel, 
active fortitude, coercive power, awful COlnmand, 
and the exercise of magllanimity, as well as justice. 
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So that this objection hinders not, but that'an 
epick poem, or the heroick action of some great 
commander, enterprised foi" the common good, and 
bon'out of the Christian cause, and executed hap- 
pily, may be as well written now, as it was of old 
by the heathens; providcd the poct be endued 
with the saine talents ; and the language, though 
hot of equal dignity, yet as near approaching toit, 
as our modern barbarism wilI allow ; which is ail 
that can be expected from our own or any other 
now extant, though more refined; and therefore 
we are to rest contented wîth that only inferiority, 
which is not possibly to be remedied. 
I wish I could as easily remove that other dif- 
ficulty which yet remains. It is objected by a 
great French critick as well as an admirable poet, 
yet living, and whom I have mentioned with that 
honour which his merit exacts from me, I mean 
Boileau, that the machines of out Christian reli- 
gion in heroick poetry are much more feeble to 
support that weight, than those of heathenism. 
Their doctrine, grounded as it was on ridiculous 
fables, vas yet the belief of the two victorious 
monarchies, the Grecian and Roman. Their gods 
did hot only interest themselves in the event of 
wars, (which is the effect of a superior provi- 
dence,) but also espoused the several parties, in a 
visible corporeal descent; managed their intrigues, 
and fought their battles, sometimes in opposition to 
each other: though Virgil (more discreet than 
Homer in that last particular) has contented him- 
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self with thc partiality of his deitics, thcir favours, 
thcir counscls or commands, to thosc whosc cause 
thcy had cspouscd, without bring:ing: thcm to thc 
outragcousncss of blows. Now, out rcligion (says 
he) is deprived of the greatest part of those ma- 
chines ; at least the most shining in cpick poetry. 
Though St. Michael in Ariosto seeks out DscortD, 
to send her amongst the Pagans» and finds her in 
a convent of friars wherc peace should reign, which 
indeed is fine satire; and Satan, in Tasso, excites 
Solyman to an attcmpt by night on the Christian 
camp, and brings an host ofdevils to lais assistance; 
yet the archangel, in the tbrmer example, when 
DSCOlD was restive, and would not be drawn from 
her beloved monastery with t2tir words, has the 
whiphand of her, drags ber out with many stripes, 
sets her, on Go's-name, about ber business, and 
makes her knov the difference of strcngth betwixt 
a nuncio of heaven, and a lninister of hcll. The 
same angel, in the latter instance fi'om Tasso, (as 
if Go had noyer anothcr mcsscnger bclonging to 
the court, but was confincd, like Jupiter to Mer- 
cury, and Juno to Iris,) when he sees lais time, 
that is, when hall of the Christians are already 
killed, and all the rest are in a fair way to be 
routed, stickles bctwixt the remainders of Go's 
host, and the race of fiends; pulls the devils 
backward by the tails, and drives them from their 
quarry ; or otherwise the whole business had mis- 
carried» and Jcrusalem remained untaken. This 
says Boileatb is a very uucqual match for the poor 



devils, wlo are sure to corne by the worst o/" ]t in 
the combat ; i'or nothing is more easy, than for an 
Allniglty Power to bring his old rebels to reason, 
xvhen he pleases. Consequently, what pleasure, 
what entertainment can be raised ri'oto so pitit'ul a 
machine, vhere xve see the success oi" the battle 
ri'oto the vey beginning of it ? unless that, as we 
are Christians, ve are glad that we have gotten 
GoD on out side, to maul our enemies, when xve 
eannot do tbe work ourselves. For if the poet 
had given the faithful more courage, which had 
cost him nothfi;, or at lcast have ruade them 
exceed the TLn'ks in number, he mi;ht bave 
gained the victory £or us Christians, without inte- 
restin heaven in the quarrel ; and that with as 
much ease, and as little credit to the conqueror» 
as when a party ot'a hundred soldiers de/'eats another 
which consists only ot" fifty. 
This, my lord, I confess, is such an argument 
aainst our modern poetry, as cannot be answered 
by those medimns which bave been used. We 
cannot hitherto boast, that out religion has fin'- 
nished us vith any such machines, as have rnad 
the strength and bcauty of the ancient buildings. 
But what it" I venture to advance an invention 
oi" my own, to supply the manifest defect of our 
new writers. I ara suflïcientlv sensible ot" my 
weakness ; and it is hOt very probable that I should 
succeed in such a project, whcreof I bave hOt had 
the lcast hint ri'oto any of my predecessors, the 
poets, or any of their seconds and coadjutors the 
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criticks. Yet we see the art of war is improved in 
sieges, and new instruments of" dcath are invented 
daily. Something new in philosophy and the me- 
chanicks is discovered ahnost evel'y year ; and the 
science of former ages is improved by the succeed- 
ing. I will hOt detain you with a long preamble 
to that, which better judges will, perhaps, conclude 
to be little worth. 
It is this, in short,--that Christian poets bave 
hOt hitherto been acquainted with their own 
strength. If they had searchcd the Old Testa- 
ment as thcy ought, they lnight thcre bave found 
the machines which are proper for their work ; 
and those more certain in their eflèet, than it may 
be the New Testament is, iii the rules sufficient 
for salvation. The perusing of one chapter in the 
prophecy of Daniel, and acconmodating what there 
they find with the principles of Platoniek philo- 
sophy, as it is now Christianized, would have ruade 
the ministry of angels as strong an engine for the 
xvorking up heroick poetry, in our religion, as 
that of the ancients bas been to raise theirs by all 
the fables of their gods, which were only received 
for truths by the most ignorant and weakest of the 
people. 
It is a doctrine ahnost universally reeeived by 
Christians, as well protestants as catholicks, that 
there are guardian angels appointed by GoD AI- 
mighty, as his vicegerents, for the protection and 
government of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and 
monarchies; and those ad well of heathens, as of 
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true believers. All this is so plainly proved from 
those texts of Daniel, that it admits of no £arther 
controversy. The Prince of thc Persians, and that 
other of the Grecians, are granted to bc the guar- 
dians and protecting ministers of thosc empires. 
It cannot be denied, that they wcrc opposite, and 
resisted one anothel'. St. Michacl is mentioned 
by his naine, as thc patron of the Jews» and is now 
taken by the Christians, as the protector general 
of out religion. These tutelar Gcnii, who pre- 
sidcd over the several people and regions com- 
mitted to their charge, were watchful over them 
for good, as far as their commissions could possibly 
cxtend. The general purpose and design of all 
was certainly the service of their great Cla1Aa'oR. 
But it is an undoubtcd truth, thnt for ends best 
known to the Almighty Majcsty o£heaven, his pro- 
vidential desins for thc bcnetït oi his creatures, 
for the dcbasing and punishing of some nations, 
and the exaltation and temporal reward of others, 
werc noc wholly known to thcse his ministers; 
else why those factious qtlarrels, controversies, and 
battles amont;st themsclves» when they were all 
united in the saine design, the service and honour 
of their common master ? But being instructed 
only in the general, and zealous oi" the main de- 
sign; and as finite bcings, hot admitted into thc 
secrets of government» the last resorts z of provi- 
dence, or capable of discocring the final purposes 

. See vol. i. p. 4o 4, n. _. 
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Oi c GOD, who can work good out of evil, as he 
p!eases, and irresistibly sways all manner of events 
on earth, directing them finally for the best, to 
his creation in general, and to the ultimate end of 
his own glory in particular; they must of neces- 
sity be sometimes ignorant of the means con- 
ducing to those ends, in which alone they tan 
jar, and oppose each other : one angel, as we may 
supposemthe Prince of Persia, as he is called, judg- 
ing, that it would be more for Go»s honour, and 
the benefit of his people, that the NIedian and 
Persian monarchy, which dclivered them ti'oln the 
Babylonish captivity, should still be uppermost ; 
and the patron of the Grecians, to whom the will 
of Go» might be more particularly revealed, con- 
tending on the other side, for the fise of Alexan-ler 
and his successors, who were appointed to pucfish 
the backsliding Jews, and thercby to put them in 
mind of their offences, that they might repent, and 
become more vlrtuous, and more observant of the 
law revealed. But how far these controversies and 
appearing enmitics of those glorious creatures lnay 
be carried; how these oppositions may be best 
managed, and by what means conducted, is hot 
my business to shew or determine: these things 
must be left to the invention and judgment of the 
poet : if any of so happy a genius be now living, 
or any future age tan produce a man, who being 
conversant in the philosophy of Plato, as it is now 
accommodated to Christian use, (for, as Virgil gives 
us to understand by his example, that is the only 



propr, o[ aH others, for n cpick pocm) who fo 
his nura! endowmcnts, of"  large invention» a 
ripe judgment, and a strong memory, has joined 
the knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences, and 
particularly moral philosophy, the mathematicks, 
geography, and history ; and with all these quali- 
tïcations is born a poet; knows, and can practice 
the varicty ot c numbers, and is toaster of the lan- 
guzge in which he vrites ;--il" such a man, I say, 
be now arisen, or shall arise, I ara vain enough to 
think, that I have proposed a rnodel to him, by 
vhich he may build a nobler, a more beautiful, 
and more perfect poem, than any yet extant since 
the ançients. 
There is another part of these machines yet 
wanting; but by what I have said, it would have 
been easily supplicd by a judicious writer. He 
could hot bave £ailed to add the opposition of ill 
spirits to the good ; they bave also their design, 
ever opposite to that ot" heaven ; and this alone 
has hitherto been the practice of the moderns : 
but this imperfect systcm, il" I inay call it such, 
hich I bave given, will infinitely advance and 
carl'y farther that hypothesis of the evil spirits con- 
tending with the good. For being so much weaker 
since thcir (ail, than those blessed beings, they are 
yet supposed to bave a pennitted power fi'om Goo, 
of actig ill, zs from their own depraved nature 
they have always the wilI of designing it. A 

ç Ste vol. ii. p. 836, n. 6. 
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grcat tcsfimony of which wc find în holy writ» 
whcn GOD Almighty suffcrcd Satan fo appcr in 
thc holy synod of thc angcls, (a thing hot hithcrto 
drawn into cxamplc by any of thc pocts,) and also 
gavc him power over all things bclonging fo h]s 
servant, Job, cxccpting only lire. 
:Now what thcsc wickcd Spirits cannot compass, 
by thc vast disproportion of thcir forccs to thosc of 
thc supcrior bcings, thcy may by thcir çraud and 
cunning carry farthcr, in a sccming Icaguc, confc- 
dcracy, or subscrvicncy fo thc dcsigns ofsomc good 
angcl, as far as consists with his purity to surfer 
such an aid, thc end of wh]ch may possibly bc 
disguised, and concealed fi'om his finitc know- 
ledge. This is indeed to suppose a great errour in 
sueh a being ; yet since a devil ean appear like an 
angel of light, since craft and malice may some- 
times blind for a while a more perfect understand- 
ing; and lastly, since NIilton has given us an ex- 
ample o( the like nature, when Satan ,qppearing 
like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the sun, 
eircumvented him even in his own provinee, and 
passed only for a curius traveller through those 
new-ereated regions, that he might observe therein 
the workmanship of GoD, and praise him in his 
works,----I know hOt why, upon the saine suppo- 
sition, or some other, a fiend may hot deceive a 
creature of more excellency than himselÇ but yet 
a creature ; at least by the connivance or tacit 
permission of the Omniscient Being. 
Thus, my lord, I have as briefly as I could, giveu 
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your lordship, andby you the world, a rude draught 
of what I have been long labouring in my imagi- 
nation ; and what I had intended to have put in 
practice, (though far unable /'or the attempt of 
such a poem,) and to bave left the stage, to which 
my genius never much inclined me, for a work 
which would have taken up my lire in the per- 
formance of it. This too I had intended chiefly 
for the honour of my native countrT, to which a 
poet is particularly oblige& Of two subjects, both 
relating to it, I was doubtful, whether I should 
choose that of King Arthur conquering the Saxons» 
which, being farther distant in time» gives the 
greater scope to my invention ; or that of Edward 
the Black Prince, in subduing Spain, and rcstoring 
it to the lawful prince, thouh a great tyrant» Don 
Pedro the Cruel : which» for the compass of time, 
including only the expedition of one year, for the 
greatness of the action, and its answerable event, 
for the magnanimity of the English hero, opposed 
to the ingratitude of the person whom he restored, 
and/'or the many beautiful episodes, which I had 
interwoven with the principal design, together with 
the charactcrs of the chiefest English persons ; 
(wherein, after Virgil and Spencer, I would bave 
taken occasion to relSresent my living friends and 
patrons of the noblest familles, and also shadowed 
the events of future ages, in the succession of our 
imperial line»)mwith these helps, I and those of" 
' In the construction of thls sentence, our author bas 
suffered it to run into such an immeasurablc lcngth that 
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thc machines  which I havc mentioned, I might 
perhaps havc donc as well as somc of" my prede- 
it is hOt rednceable to the rules oi" grammar, though thc 
meaning is suciently clear. The words in the former 
part of it, " which, for the compass o[ rime," &c. are left 
without a verb to which they can be appIied. 
* Dryden (says Dr. Johnson, re[erring to the design here 
delineated) " considered the epick as necessarily including 
some kind o[ supernatural agency, and had imagined a new 
kind o[ contest between the guardian angels of kingdoms, 
ot" whom he conceived that each might be represented 
zealous for his charge, without any intended opposition to 
the purposes of the Supreme Being, of which all created 
minds must in part be ignorant. 
" This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial in- 
terposition that ever was [ormed. The surprises and ter- 
l'ours of enchantments, which have succeeded to the in- 
trigues and oppositions of Pagan deities, afford very 
striking scenes, and open a vast extent to the imagination ; 
but as Boileau observes, and Boileau will be seldom [ound 
mistaken, with this incurable defect, that in a contest be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, we know at the beginning which 
is to prevail: for this reason we |'ollow Rinaldo to the 
enchanted wood with more curiosity than terrour. 
" In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficult)-, 
which yet he would perbaps have had address enough to 
nunnount. In a war justice can be but on one side, and 
to entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he must 
tïght in the defence of ildubitable right. Yet some of the 
celestial beings, thus opposed to each other, must bave 
been represented as de[ending guilt. 
" That this poem was never written, is reasonably to 
be |amented. It would doubtless have improved out 
rmmbers, and enlarged our language, and might perhaps 
bave contrib'uted by pleasing instruction to rectif), out 
opinions, and purify out manners. 
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cessors, or at least chalked out a way for others 
to amend my errours in a like design ; but being 
cncouraged only with fair words by King Charles 
the Second, my littlc salary ill paid, and no pros- 
pect of a future subsistance, I was then discouraged 
in the beginlfing of my attempt ; and now agc has 
overtaken me, and want, a more insufferable evil, 
through the change of the timcs, bas wholly dis- 
enabled me. Though I must ever acknowledge, 
to the honour of your lordship, and the cternal 
memory ofyour charity, that since this Revolution, 
wherei,a I bave patiently sufFered the ruin of my 
sma]l fortune, and the loss of that poor subsistance 
which I had fi'om two kings, whom I had served 
more faithfully than proritably to myself,--then 
your loI'dship was pleased, out of no other motive 
but your own nobleness, without any desert of 
mine, or the Icast solicitation ri'oin ine, to make 
me a most bountiful present, which at that tiret, 
when I was most in want of it, came most season- 
ably and unexpectcdly to my relief. That favour, 
mv lord, is of itsclf sufficient to bind any grateful 
man to a perpetual acknowledgment, and to ail 

" What he required as the indispensable condition of 
such an undertaking, a publick stipend, was not likely in 
those times to be obtained. Riches were not become fami- 
liar to us, nor had the nation yet learned tobe liberal. 
" This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing ; [see 
his preface to the FABLV.S :] only, says hc, the guar&an 
angd« of hingdoms w«re machines too onderous for him fo 
-l z Tt e , '' 
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the fiture scrvice which onc of my mcan condi- 
tion can bc evcr able to pcrform. May thc Al- 
mighty GoD return it tî)r me, both in blcssing you 
here, and rewarding you hereafter! I must hot 
presume to defend the cause for whieh I now surfer, 
because your lordship is engaged against it: but 
the more you are so, the greater is my obligation 
tO you, for your laying aside all the considcrations 
of factions and parties, to do an action of pure dis- 
interessed charity. This is one amongst many of 
your shining qualities, which distinguish you from 
others of your rank. But let me add a farther 
truth, that without these ties of gratitude, and ab- 
stracting £rom them all, I bave a most particular 
inclination to honour you ; and if it were not too 
bold an expression, to say, I love you. It is no 
shame to be a poet, though it is, to be a bad one. 
Augustus Coesar of old, and Cardinal Richclieu of 
late, would willingly bave been such ; and David 
and $olomon were such. ¥ou, who without fiat- 
tery are the best of the present age lu England, 
and would bave been so, had you been born in 
any other country, will receive more honour in 
future ages by that one excellency, than by ail 
those honours to which your birth has entitled 
you, or your merits have acquired you. 
ne.fortè puclori 
Sit tibi Musa lyr¢e solers, et cantor Apollo. 
I bave formerly said in this epistle, that I eould 
distinguish your writings from those of any others: 
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it is now rime to clcar myself from any impu/at[or/ 
of self-conceipt on that subject. I assume hot to 
myself any particular lights in this discovery ; they 
are such only as are obvious to every man of sense 
and judgment, who loves poetry, and understands 
it. Your thoughts are always so remote from the 
common way of thinking, that they are, as I may 
say, of another species thau the conceptions of 
other poetg ; yet you go not out of nature for any 
of then. Gold is never bred npon the surface of 
the ground, but lies so hidden, and so deep, that 
the mines of it are seldoln found ; but the force of 
waters casts it out from the bowels of mountains, 
nd exposes it anongst the sands of rivers ; giving 
us of ber bounty, what we could not hope for by 
our search. This success attends your lordship's 
thoughts, which would look like chance, if it were 
not perpetual, and always of the same tenour. If I 
grant that there is tare in it, it is such a tare as would 
be ineflèctual and fruitless in other men : it is the 
curiosafe])cilas which Petronius ascribes to Horace, 
in his Odes. We bave not wherewithal to imagine 
so strongly, so justly, and so pleasantly : in short, 
if we have the same knowledge, we cannot draw 
out of it the same quintessence ; we cannot give it 
such a turn, such a propriety, and such a beauty. 
Something is deficient in the manner, or the words» 
but more in the nobleness of our conception. Yet 
when you havc finished all, and it appears in its 
fifil lustre, when the diamond is not only round, 
but tbe roughness smoothed, when it is eut into a 
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form, and set in gold, then we cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that it is the perfcct work of art and nature ; 
and every one will be so vain, to think he himself 
could have performed the like, until he attempts 
it. It is just the description that Horace nakes of 
such a finishcd piece : it appears so easy, 

ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet rnultum,frustraque laboret. 
Ausus idem. 

And besides ail this, it is your lordship's parti- 
eular talent to lay your thoughts so close together, 
that, were they closer, they would be crowded, and 
even a due connexion would be wanting. We are 
hOt kept in expeetation of two good lines, whieh 
are to corne after a long parenthesis of twenty bad ; 
which is the April poetry o£ other writers, a nix- 
turc of rain and sunshine by fits : you are always 
bright, even almost to a fault, by reason of the 
excess. There is continual abundance, a magazine 
of thought, and yet a perpetual variety of entertain- 
ment; which creates such an appetite in your 
reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but 
satisfied with ail. -It is that whieh the Romans 
eall cxna dubia; where there is such plenty, yet 
withal so much diversit)b and so good order, that 
the choice is difficuh betwixt one excellency and 
another ; and yet the conclusion, by a due climax, 
is evermore the best ; that is, as a conclusion ought 
to be, ever the most proper for its place. See, my 
lord, whether I bave hot studied your lordship 
VOL. III.  



with some application: and since you are so 
modest, that you will hOt be judge and party, I 
appeal to the whole world, if I bave hOt drawn 
your picture to a great degree of likeness, though 
it is but in miniature, and that some of the best 
features are yet'wanting. Yet what I bave done, 
is enough to distinguish you 6"oto any other, which 
is the proposition that I took upon me to de- 
monstmte. 
And now, my lord, to apply what I bave said to 
my present business : the Satires of Juvenal and 
Persius, appearing in this new English dress, can- 
not so properly be inscribed to any man as to your 
lordship, w_ho are the fit of the age in that way of 
writing. Yotr lordship, amongst many other fa- 
vours, bas given me your permission for this ad- 
dress ; and you bave particularly encouraged me 
by your perusztl and approbation of the Sixth and 
Tenth Satires of Juvenal, as I bave translated them. 
My fellow labourers bave likewise commissioned 
me, to perforln in thcir behalfthis office of a dedi- 
cation to you; and xvill acknowledge, with all 
possible respect and gratitude, your acceptance of 
their work. Some of them bave the honour to be 
known to your lord8hip ah:eady; and they who 
have not yet that happiness, desire it now. Be 
pleased to receive out common endeavours with 
your wonted candour without entitling you to the 
protection of out common failings, in so difficult 
an undertaking. And allow me your patience, if 
it be hOt already tired wîth this |ong epistle, to 
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gve you from the best uthors, the orin, thc 
antiquity» the growth, thc change, and thc COln- 
plctemcnt o[ sArr among thc Romans : to de- 
scribe» if" hot dcfinc, thc nature oi c that pocm, with 
its scvcral quafifications and virtucs» togcthcr with 
the scvcral sorts oi c it ; to coinparc thc cxccllcncics 
oi c Horacc, Pcrsius» nd Juvcnl, nd shcw thc 
particular Inanncrs oi c thcir satiçes ; and lastly» to 
gve an account of" this new way of" version, which 
]s attcmptcd in out pcrfoçmancc : ll which» ac- 
cordbg to thc wcakncss of" Iny abifity, and the 
best lights which I can gct froln othcrs» shall b¢ 
thc subjcct of" Iny fbllowhg discoursc. 
Thc Inost pcrfcct work of" poctry, says out Inastcr» 
Aristotle, is tragedy. His reason is, because it is 
the Inost united; being Inore severely contïned 
within the rules of action, tiine, and place. The 
action is entire of a piece, and one, without epi- 
sodes ; the rime liinited to a natural day ; and the 
place circumscribed at least within the compass of 
one town or city. Bcing exactly proportioned 
thus, and uniform in all its parts, the mind is more 
capable of coinprehending the whole beauty of it 
without distraction. 
But after all these advantages, an herolck poem 
is certainly the greatest work of human nature.* 

2 In the Essay on Dramatick Poesy, our author bas 
given the preference to tragedy, that being the topick on 
which he was employed. His custom was, as has oftcn 
been observed, to place his present subject, whatever it 
might be, in the fairest and most captivating point of view. 
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The beauties and perfections of the other are but 
mechanical; those of the epick are more noble. 
Though Homer  bas limited his place to Troy, 
and the fields about it; his actions to forty-eight 
natural days, whereof twelve are holydays, or ces- 
sation from business, during the funeral of Pa- 
troclus.mTo proceed ; the action of the epick is 
greater ; the extention of rime enlarges the plea- 
sure of the reader, and the episodes give it more 
ornament, and more variety. The instruction is 
equal ; but the first is only instructive the latter 
forms a hero, and a prince. 
If" it signifies any thing, wbich of them is of the 
more ancient f'amily, the best and most absolute 
heroick poem was written by Homer, long before 
tragedy was invented. But if we consider the 
natural endowments, and acquired parts, which are 
necessary to make an accomplished writer in either 
kind, tragedy requires a less and more confined 
knowledge : moderate learning, and observation of 
the rules is sufficient, if a genius be not wanfing. 
But in an epick poet, one who is worthy of that 
naine, besides an universal genius, is required uni- 
versal lcarning, together with all those qualities 

Here, therefore, and in the Dedication of the Aneid, we 
find the palrn given to heroick poesy, and the second. 
place allotted to tragedy. 
3 The meaning, I conceive is--" Horner, however, in his 
Iliad, has ruade some approaches to the strict rules of the 
drarna, for he has limited his llace," &c. ; but itis hot 
well expressed. 



and acquisitions which I have named above, and as 
many more as I have through haste or negligence 
omitted. And after ail, he must have exactly 
studied I-Iomer and Virgil, as his patterns, Aristotle 
and I-Iorace, as his guides, and Vida and Bossu, as 
their commentators, with many others both Italian 
and French criticks, which I want leisure here to 
reeommend. 
In a word, what I ha-e fo say in relation to this 
subject» which does not particularly concern satire, 
is, that the greatness of an heroick poem, beyond 
that of a tragedy, may easily be discovered by ob- 
erving how few have attempted that work, in 
eomparison to those who have written dramas ; 
and of those few, how small a number have suc- 
ceeded. But lcavin E the criticks on either side to 
eontend about the preference due to this or that 
sort of poetry, I will hasten to my present business, 
which is the antiquity and oriEin of satire, accord- 
ing to those informations which I have received 
from the le,arned Casaubon, I-Ieinsius, Rigaltius, 
Dacier, and the Dauphin's Juvenal ; to which I 
shall add some observations of my own. 
"Fhere has been a long disp\te among the mo- 
dern criticks, whether the l.omans derived their 
zatire from the Grecians, or first invented it them- 
selves. Julius Scaliger and Heinsius, zre of the 
first opinion ; Casaubon, l.igaltius, Dacier, and the 
publisher of the Dauphin's Juvenal, maintain the 
latter. Ifwe take satire in the general signification 
of the word» as itis used in ail modern languages» 
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for an invective, it {s certain that it is a]most as 
old as verse ; and though hymns, which are praises 
of GOD, may be allowed to havc been before it, 
yet the defamation of others was hOt long after if. 
After Go» had cursed Adaln' and Eve in Paradise, 
the husband and wifc exctued themselves by laying 
the blame on one another ; and gave a beginning 
to those conjugal dialogues in prose, which the 
poets have perfected in verse. The third chapter 
of Job is one of the first instances of this poem in 
holy scripture, unless we will take it higher, from 
the latter end of the second, where his wife advises 
him to curse his maker. 
"rhis original, I confess, is not much to the 
honour of satire ; but here it was nature, and that 
depraved : when it became an art, it bore better 
fruit. Only we have learnt thus much already, 
that scoffs and revilings are of the growth of nll 
nations ; 'and consequently that neither the Greek 
poets borrowed fiom other people their art of rail- 
ing, neither needed the Romans to take it from 
them. But considering satire as a species ofpoetry, 
--here the war begins amongst the criticks. Sca- 
liger, the father, will have it descend from Greece 
to Rome ; and dcrives the word, satire, froln Sa- 
tyrus, that mixed kind of animal, or, as the ancients 
thought hiln, nral god, ruade up betwixt a man 
and a goat; with a human head, hooked nose, 
powting lips, a bunch or struma under the chin, 
pricked ears, and uprigbt horns ; the body shagged 
with hair, especially from the waist, and endilg 



in a goat, with the legs and fcet of that creature. 
But Casaubon, and his followers, with reason, con- 
demn this derivation; and prove that fi'om Sa- 
tyrus, the word satira, as it signifies a poeln, 
cannot possibly descend. For satira is hot pro- 
perly a substantive, but an adjective ; to which the 
word ]anx, in English a charger or large platter, 
is understood : so that the Greek poeln ruade ac- 
cording to the manners of a Satyr, and expressing 
his qualities, must properly bc called satyrical, and 
hot satire. And thus t:ar it is allowed that the 
Grccians had such poems ; but that they were 
wholly different in species « from that to which the 
Romans gave the name of" satire. 

" The metre, as well as the subject, of these satyrick 
piçces, was different from that employed in the more refined 
pecies of drama, which succeedel them, " It was late, 
says Aristotle, (as excellently translated by Mr. Twining) 
hefore tragedy threw aside the short and simple fable, and 
ludicrous language, o[ its satyrick original, and attained its 
proper magnitude and di.nity. The iambicl measure was 
then first adopted ; [or originall¥ the trochaicl tetrameter 
was ruade use o[, as better suited to the satyrick and salta- 
torial genius of the poem ai that rime: but when the dia- 
logue was formed, nature itself pointed out the proper 
mette. For the iambick i of ail netres the most colloquial ; 
as appears evidently [rom this [act. that onr common con- 
versation frequently [ails into iambick verse, seldom into 
hexameter, and only when we depart [rom the usual melody 
of speech."" Satyrick, Mr. Twiuing adds, (commenting 
on this passage)from the share which those fantastick 
beings called Sat),rs, the compm;,nç and plavfellows of 
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Aristotle divides ail poetry, in relation fo the 
progress of it, into nature without art, art begun, 
and art eompleted. MankJnd, even the rnost bar- 
barous, have the seeds of poetry implanted in 
them. The first specimen of it was certainly 
shevn in the praises of the DmTC, and prayers to 
him ; and as they are of natural obligation, so they 
are likewise of divine institution : which Milton 
observing, introduces Adam and Eve, every rnorn- 
ing adoring GOD in hyrnns and prayers. The first 
poetry was thus begun in the wild notes of natural 
poetry, before the invention of feet, and measures. 
The Grecians and Romans had no other original 
of their poetry. Festivals and holydays soon suc- 
ceeded to pl'ivate worship, and we need hot doubt 
but they were enjoined by the true GOD to his 
own people, as they were afterwards imitated by 
the heathens; who by the light of reason knew 
they were to invoke sorne superior being in their 
necessities, and to thank hirn for his benefits. 
Thus the Grecian holydays were celcbrated with 
offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, and other deities, 
to whose bounty they supposed they were owing 

Bacchus, had in the earliest tragedy, of which they formed 
the Chorus. jTokmg and dancing were essential attributes 
of these rustick semi-deities. Hence the ' ludicrous lan- 
guage,' and the ' d,ncing genius' of the old tragedy, to 
which the trochaick or runn»g metre here spoken of, was 
peculiarly adapted, being no other than this : 
" jolly mortals, fill your glasses ; noble deeds are done 
by wine." 
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for their corn and wine, and other heIps of Il/e. 
And the anc.ient Romans, as Horace relis us, paid 
their thanks to mother earth, or Vesta, to Silvanus, 
and their Genius, in the saine manner. But as all 
festivals have a double reason of their institutionl 
thc first of religion, the othcr of recreation, for 
the unbcnding of our lninds ; so both thc Gre- 
eians and Romans agreed, after their s'acritïees 
were performed, to spend the remainder of the 
day in sports and merfiments; amongst whieh, 
songs and danees, and that whieh they called wit, 
(for want of knowing better,) were the chiefest 
entertainments. The Greeians had a notion of 
Satyrs, whom I have already deseribed ; and taking 
them and the Sileni, that is the young Satyrs and 
the old, for the tutors, attendants, and humble 
eompanions of their Baechus, habited thelnselves 
like those rural deities, and imitated them in their 
rustiek danees, to whieh they joined songs, with 
some sort of rude harmony, but without certain 
numbers; and to these they added a kind of 
chorus. 
The Romans also, as nature is the saine in ail 
places, thongh they knew nothing of those Gre- 
cian demi-gods, nor had any commtmication with 
Greece, yet had certain young men, who, at their 
festivals, danced and sung after their uncouth 
manner to a certain kind of verse, which they 
called Saturnian. What it was, we have no cer- 
tain light from antiquity to discover ; but we may 
conclude that» like the Grecian, it was void of art, 



or at least with very feeble beginnings of it. 
Those ancient Romans, at these holydays, whieh 
were a mixture of devotion and debachery,- had 
 custom of reproeching each other with theit 
(aults, in a sort of extempore poetry, or rather of 
tunable hobbling verse, and they answered in the 
saine kind of gvss raillery; their wit and their 
musick being of a piece. The Grecians, says 
Casaubon, had fonnerly done the saine, in the 
persons of their petulant Satyrs. But I am fi'aid 
he mistakes the matter, and confounds the singing 
and dancing of the Satyrs with the rustieal enter- 
tainments of the first Romans. The reason ofmy 
opinion is this; that Casaubon finding little light 
from antiquity of these beginnings of poetry 
amongst the Grecians, but only tbese representa- 
tions of Satyrs, who earried canisters and cornuco- 
çias full of several (ruits in their hands, and danced 
ith them at their publick feasts ; and afteards 
reading Horace, who makes mention oç his homely 
omans, jesting at one another in the same kind 
of solemnities, might suppose those wanton Satyrs 
did the same. And especiaIIy beoeuse Hoee 
sibly might seem to him to have shewn the 
original of all etry in general, including the 
Greeians as well as Romans ; though it is plainly 
otherwise, that he only described the beginning 
nd first rudiments of ptry in his own country. 
The verses are these, which he cites from the First 
Epistle of the Second Book, whieh was written to 
Augustus : " 
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Ag:colx prisd, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post.frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Cure sociis operum, et pueris, et coçuge fidâ, 
Tdlurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant ; 
Flobus et no Genium memorem br«vis vi. 
Fescennina per hune inventa lictia morem 
Versibus alternis opprobffa rustica fudit. 
Our brawny clowns of old, who turn'd the soil, 
Content with little, and inured to toil, 
At harvest-home, with mirth and count cheer 
Restored their bodies for another year ; 
Refresh'd their spirits, and renew'd their hope 
Of such a future feast, and future crop. 
Then with their fellow-joggers of the ploughs, 
Their little' children, and their faithful spouse, 
A sow they slew to Vesta's deity, 
And kindly milk, Silvanus, pour'd to thee. 
With flowers, and wine, their Genius they adored ; 
A sho lire, and a merry, was the word. 
From flowing cups defaming rhymes ensue, 
And at each other homely taunts they threw. 
Yet since it is a hard conjecture that so great 
a man as Casaubon should misapply what Horace 
writ oeneerning ancient Rom% to the eeremonies 
and manners of ancient Greece I will not insist 
on this opinion ; but rather judge in general, that 
ince all poetry had its original ri'oto religion, that 
of the Grecians and Rome had the saine begin- 
ning. Both were invented at festivals of thanks- 
giving, and both were prosecuted with mirth ad 
raille, and rudiments of verses; amongst the 



Greeks by those who represented Satyrs, and 
amongst the Romans by real clowns. 
or indeed, when I ara rding Casaubon on 
these two subjects, methinks I hear the saine story 
told twice over with very little alteration. Of 
which Dacier taking notice, in his interpretation 
of the Latin vernes which I have translated, 
plainly, that the beginning of poetry was the saine, 
with a small variety, in both countries; and that 
the mother of it in all nations w devotion. But 
what is yet more wonderful, that most led 
critick takes notice also, in his illustrations on the 
First Epistle of the Second Book, that as the 
etry of the Romans, and that of the Grecians, 
had the saine beginning at feasts and thanksgiv- 
ing, (as it bas been obseed,) and the old comedy 
of the Greeks, which was invective, and the tire 
of the Romans, which was of the saine nature, 
were begun on the very me oeoesion, so the 
fortune of both in process of rime was just the 
,ame; the old comedy of the Grecians was for- 
bidden for its too much licence in exposing of 
particular persons, and the rude tire of the 
mans was also punished by a lav of the De- 
cemvifi ; as Homce tells us, in these words : 
'bertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lusit amabiliter ; donecjam swvus apertam 
In rabiem ver cwpit jocus, et per honestas 
, Ire domos impune minax: doluere cruento 
Dente lacessi ; fuit taais uoue cura 
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Conditione super coramuni : quinetiam lex, 
Peenaque lata, malo quee nollet carmine quenquam 
Describi : vertere modum, f ormidine fusti. 
Ad benedicendum delectandumque redacti. 
The law of the Deeemviri was this : Siquis oc- 
eentassit malum carmen, sive condidisit, quod infa- 
miam fax#, flagitiumve alteri, caIital esto.--A 
strange likeness, and barely possible; but the eri- 
tieks being all ofthe saine opinion, it beeomes ine 
to be silent, and to submit to better judgments 
than my own. 
But to return to the Greeians, fi'om whose sa- 
tyriek dramas the elder Scaliger and Hensius, will 
bave the Roman satire to proeeed ; I aih to take a 
view of them first, and see if there be any sueh 
descent from them, as those authors have pre- 
tended. 
Thespis, or whoever he were that invented 
tragedy, (for authors differ,) mingled with them a 
chorus and danees of Satyrs, whieh had belote 
been used in the celebration of their festivals; 
and there they were ever afterwards retained. 
The eharaeter of them was also kept, which was 
mirth and wantonness: and this was given, I 
suppose, to the folly of the common audience, who 
soon grow weary of good sense ; and as we daily 
ee, in our own age and country, are apt to for- 
sake poetry, and still ready to return to buffoonery 
and farce. From hence it came, that in the 
Olympiek Gaines, where the poets contended for 
four prizes, the satyriek tragedy was the last of 



them; for n th rcst th Satyrs wet exc[uded 
çrom the Chorus. Amonst the lays oç Eur- 
pds wNch rc yet rma there s on oç 
these ST'CS» wNc S called T 
in which we may see the nature of those cms ; 
and from thence conclude what likencss they bave 
to the Roman sawt. 
The story of this Ceoes, whose naine was 
Polyphemus, so famous in the Grecian fabloe, was, 
that Ulysses, who with his company was driven 
on the toast of Sicily, where those Cyclops inha- 
bited, colning to ask relief ri'oto Silenus and the 
Satyrs, who were herdsmen to that one-eyed giant, 
was kindly received by them; and cntertained ; 
till, being perceived by Polyphenus, they wêre 
ruade pri:oners, against the rites of hospitality, (for 
which Ulysses eloquently pleaded,) were after- 
wards put down into the den, and some of them 
devoured ; aficr which, Ulysses having ruade him 
drunk, when he was asleep, thmst a great tire- 
brand into his eye; and so revenging his dead 
followers, escaped with the remaining party of the 
living ; and Silenus and the Satyrs vere freed from 
their seitude under Polyphemus, and remitted to 
their first liberty of attending and accompanying 
their patron, Bacchus. 
This was the subject ofthe tragdy, which being 
one of thooe that end with a happy event, is there- 
for by Ariotle judged below th other sort, whose 
succe is unfortunate. Notwithstanding which, 
the Satyrs, who were part of the dramatis et.sonw, 



as we|l as the whole Chorus, were properly intro- 
duced into the nature of the poem, which is mixed 
of farce and tragedy. The adventure of Ulysses 
was to entertain the judging part o" the audience ; 
and the uncouth persons of Silenus and the Satyrs 
to dlvert the common people with their gross 
railleries. 
Your ]ordship has perceived, by this rime, that 
this sArlcK tragedy, and the Roman 
have little resemblance in any of their features. 
The very kinds are different ; for what has a pas- 
toral tragedy to do with a paper ofverses satirical]y 
written ? The character and raillery of the Satyrs 
îs the only thing that could pretend to a likeness, 
were Scaliger and Heinsius alive to maintain their 
opinion. And the first farces of the Romans, 
which were the rudiments of their poetry, were 
written before they had anycommunication with the 
Greeks ; or indeed, any knowledge of that people. 
And here it will be proper to give the definition 
of the Greek satirick poem ri'oto Casaubon, belote 
I leave this subject. The SATYRICK sayS he, is a 
dramatick poem, annexed to a tragedy, having a 
chorus, which consists Of Satyrs. The persons 
represented in it are illustrious men: the action 
of it is great ; the style is partly serious, and partly 
jocular; and the event of the action most com- 
monly is happy. 
The Grecians, besides these SaTZC tragedies, 
had another kind of poem, which they called Sr.L, 
which were more of kin to the Roman satire. 
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Those L/ were indeed invective poems, but of a 
different species ri'oto the Roman poems of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Lucilius, Horace, and the test of their 
successors. They were so called, says Casaubon 
in one place, from 8ilenus, the foster-father of 
Bacchus; but in another place, bethinking him- 
self bette1; he derives their naine 
from their scoffing and petulancy. From some 
fragments of the SlLLI, written by Timon,'X" we may 
iînd, that they were satirick poems, full of pa- 
rodies; that is, of verses patched up from great 
poets, and turned into another sense than their 
author intended' them. Such amongst the Ilo- 
mans is the fhmous Cento of Ausonius ; where the 
words are Virgil's, but, by applying them to an- 
other .ense, they are ruade a relation of a wed- 
ding-night, and the act of consummation ful- 
somely described in the very words of the most 
modest am6ngst all poets. Ofthe saine manner 
are our songs, which are turned into burlesque, 
and the serious words of the author perverted into 
a ridiculous meaning. Thus in Timon's SLII the 
words are generally those of Homer, and the tra- 
gick poets ; but he applies them satirically to some 
customs and kinds of philosophy, which he ar- 

* Timon, the poet, lived in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, about 8o years before Christ. Concerning 
him and Zenophanes, who also excelled in this species of 
poetry, see Casaub. I3V. SATV,. Pos. 1. ii. c. 3, with 
the learned note of Crenius and Rambach ; and Vossius 
de Poet. Greci,, c. viii. 
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raigns. But the Romans hOt using: any oi c thee 
parodies in thelr satircs,--sometimes indeed re- 
peatlng ve.rscs of other men, as Pcrsius cites somc 
of Nero's, but hOt turning then into anothcr 
meaning,---thc Silli cannot be supDosed to be the 
original of Roman satire. To these Silli, consist- 
ing of" parodies, we may properly add the Satires 
which were written against particular persons, such 
as were the Iambicks of" Archilochus against Ly- 
cambes, which Hol'ace uudoubtedly imitated in 
some of" his Odcs and Epodcs, whose titles bear 
suflîcient witness oi c it: I might also naine the 
invective of. Ovid against Ibis ; and many othcrs. 
But these arc the uderwood of. satire, rather than 
thc timber-trees: thcy are not of"general extension, 
as reaching on]y to some individual person. And- 
Horace seems to bave purged himself" f"rom thosc 
splcnetick reflections in those Odes and Epodes, 
bef.ore he undertook the noble work of. Satires, 
which were properly so called. 
Thus, my lord, I bave at length disengaged 
myself" £rom those autiquitics of.Greece ; and have 
proved, I hope, f.rom the best criticks» that the 
Roman satire was hOt borrowed f.rom thcnce, but 
of" their own manufacture. I aln noxv ahnost 
go,tten into my depth; at least, by thc help of 
Dacier, I ara swimming towards it. Not that I 
will prolnise always to f.ollow him, any more: thax 
he f.ollows Casaubon ; but to kcep him in my cye, 
as my best and truest guide ; and where I think 
he may possibly mislcad me, thcrc to havc recoursc 
. 'OL. III. K 
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to my own lights, as I expect that others should 
do by me. 
(uintilian says, in plain words, Satira uidem 
tota nostra est; and Horace had said the same 
thing before him, speaking of his predecessor in 
that sort of poetry,--et Gr, ecis intacti carminis auc- 
tor. zNothing tan be clearer than the opinion of 
the poet and the orator, both the best eriticks 
of the two best ages of the Roman empire, that 
satire was wholly of Latin growth, and not trans- 
planted to Rorne ri'oto Athens.* Yet, as I bave 

* Heinsius, who contends that the Roman SATIRE was 
derived from the Grecian SATYRICAL DRAMA, relies 
much on the similitude which the former bears to the 
satirical pieces called SILLI. " Sd[os esse satiram Groe- 
corum, aut quàm maximè huic respondere, ne iili quidem 
negare possunt, qui a Satyris Groecorum profluxisse 
negant satiram Romanam, aut commune quicquam esse 
utrique; cure Groecorum Satvros et Sillos ipsi veteres 
conjungant : quo quid dici potest planius ?" 
Notwithstanding this correspondence, it appears very 
evident from what out author bas alread) stated, that the 
Roman SATIrr. of Lttcilius, Horace, Ac. was so perfectly 
distinct from the Greclan SATYRICAL DRAMA, that the one 
could not bave been derived from the other. The proofs 
which bave been produced from Casaubon on this subject, 
though suflïciently satisfactory, having perhaps Iost some- 
what of their force from being too much diffused, I sub- 
join the learned Spanheim's summar), of the rive principal 
notes of distinction between these two species of satire. 
" La premiére différence, qui est içi à remarquer et 
dont on ne peut disconvenir, c'est que les Satyres ou poëo 
mes satyriques des Grecs, etoient des piéces dramatiques, 



said, Scaliger, the father, according to his custom, 
that is, insolently enough, contradicts them both ; 

ou de théatre; ce qu'on ne peut point dire des Satires 
Romaines, prises dans tous ces trois genres, dont je viens 
de parler, et auxquelles on a appliqué ce mot. Il y auroit 
peut-être plus de sujet d'en douter, à l'égard de ces pre- 
miéres Satires des anciens Romains, dont il a été tait 
mention, et dont il ne nous est rien resté, si les passages 
de deux auteurs Latins et de T. Live entre autres, qui 
en parlent, ne marquoient en termes exprès, qu'elles 
avoient précedé parmi eux les piéces dramatiques, et 
etoient en effet d'une autre espéce. D'ou vient aussi, 
que les Latins, quand ils font mention de la poësie Grec- 
que, et d'ailleurs se contentent de donner aux premiéres 
ce nom depoë'me, comme Ciceron le donne aux Satires de 
Varron, et d'autres un nom pareil à celles de Lucilius ou 
d'Horace .... 
" La seconde différence entre les poëmes satyriques des 
Grecs, et les Satires des Latins, vient de ce qu'il y a même 
quelque diversité dans le nom, laquelle ne paroit pas au- 
trement dans les langues vulgaires. C'est qu'en effet les 
Grecs donnoient aux leurs le nom de Satyrus ou Satiri, 
de Satyriques, de piéces Satyriques, par rapport, s'entend, 
aux Satyres, ces hostes de bois, et ces compagnons de 
Baccus, qui y jouoient leur rôle: et d'ou vient aussi, 
qu'Horace, comme nous avons déja vû, les appelle agre- 
stes Satyros, et ceux, qui en étoient les auteurs, du nom de 
Satyrorurn Scrittor. Au lieu que les Romains ont dit 
Satira ou Satura de ces poëmes, auxquels ils en ont appli- 
qué et restraint le nom ; que leurs auteurs et leurs gram- 
mairiens donnent une autre origine, et une autre signifi- 
cation de ce mot, comme celle d'un mélange de plusieurs 
fruits de la terre, ou bien de plusieurs mets dans un plat ; 
delà celle d'un mélange de plusieurs loix comprises darts 



and gives no botter reason than the derivation of 
satyrus from cdO, salacitas; and so, from the lechery 

une, ou enfin la signification d'un poëme mêlé de plu- 
sieurs choses.--- 
" La troisiéme différence entre ces mêmes Satires et 
les piCes satyriques des Grecs est, qu'en effet l'introduc- 
tion des Silénes et des Satyres, qui composoient les choeurs 
de ces derniéres, etoient tellement de leur essence, que 
sans eux elles ne pouvoient plus porter le nom de Satyres. 
Tellement qu'Horace, parlant entre autres de la nature 
de ces Satyres ou poëmes satyriques des Grecs, s'arrête a 
montrer, en quelle maniére on y doit faire parler Siléne, 
ou les Satyres ; ce qu'on leur doit faire éviter ou observer. 
Ce qu'il n'auroit pas fait avec tant de soin, s'il avoit cru, 
que la présence des Satyres ne fut pas de la nature et de 
l'essence, comme je viens de dire, de ces sortes de piéces, 
qui en portoient le nom .... 
" C'est à quoi on .peut ajouter l'action de ces mêmes 
Satyres, et qui etoient propres aux piCes, qui en por- 
toient le nom. C'est qu'en effet les danses etoient si fort 
de leur essence, que non seulement Aristote, comme nous 
avons déja veu, joint ensemble lapoësie satyrique et faite 
pour la danse; mais qu'un autre auteur Grec [Luciaus 
vrE?, g0g«ç] parle nommément des trois différentes sortes 
de danses attachées au théatre, la tragique, la comique, et 
la satyrique. D'où vient aussi, comme il le remarque 
ailleurs, que les Satires en prirent le nom de Sicynnistes ; 
c'est à dire d'une sorte de danse, qui leur etoit particuliére, 
co,nme on peut voir entre autres de ce qu'en dit Siléne 
dans le Cyclope, à la veuë des Satyre; et ainsi d'ou 
on peut assés comprendre la force de l'épithéte de saltan- 
tes Satyros, que Virgile leur donne en quelque endroit; 
ou de ce qu'Horace, dans sa premiére Ode, parle des 
danses des Nymphes et des Satyres, Nympharumque leue 
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of those fauns, thinks he has suflîciently proved 
that satire is derived from them : as if wantonness 

æum Satyris choi. Tout cela, comme chacun voit, n'avoit 
aucun raport avec les Satires Romaines, et il n'est pas 
nécessaire, d'en dire davantage, pour le faire entendre. 
" La quatriéme différence resulte des sujets assés divers 
des uns et des autres. Les Satyres des Grecs, comme il 
a déja été remarqué, et qu'on peut juger par les titres, 
qui nous en restent, prenoient d'ordinaire, non seule- 
ment des sujets connus, mais fabuleux; ce qui fait dire 
là-dessus à Horace, ex noto carmen jqctum sequar ; des 
heros, par exemple, ou des demi-dieux des siécles pas- 
sés, à quoi le même poëte venoit de faire allusion. Les 
Satires Romaines, comme leurs auteurs en parlent eux- 
mêmes, et qu'ils le pratiquent, s'attachoient  reprendre 
les vices ou les erreurs de leur siécle et de leur patrie ; 
à y jouer des particuliers de Rome, un Mutius entre au- 
tres, et un Lupus, avec Lucilius ; un Milonius et un No- 
mentanus, avec Horace ; un Crispinus et un Locustus, 
avec Juvenal; c'est à dire des gens, qui nous seroient 
peu connus aujourdhui, sans la lnention, qu'Is ont trouvé 
à propos d'en faire dans leurs satires .... 
" La cinquiéme différence paroit encore dans la ma- 
niére, de laquelle les uns et les autres traitent leurs su- 
jets, et dans le but principal, qu'ils s'y proposent. Ce- 
lui de la poësie satyrique des Grecs, etoit de tourner en 
ridicule des actions sérieuses, comme l'enseigne le même 
Horace, vertere seria ludo; de travêtir pour ce sujet 
leurs dieux ou leurs héros, d'e changer le caractére, 
selon le besoin; de faire par exemple d'un Achille un 
homme mol, suivant qu'un autre poëte Latin y fait allu- 
sion, Nec nocet autori, qui nollem fecit Achillem. C'étoit 
en un mot leur but principal, de rire et de plaisanter ; et 
d'ou vient non seulemem le mot de Risus, comlne il a 
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and lubricity were essentia] to that sort of poem, 
which ought to be avoided in it. His other aile- 

déja été remarqué, qu'on a appliqué à ces sortes d'ouvra- 
ges, mais aussi ceux en Grec de jeux, ou mème de jouëts, 
et dejoci en Latin, comme fait encore Horace, où il par- 
le de l'auteur tragique, qui parmi les Grecs fut le pre- 
mier, qui composa de ces piecés satyriques, et suivant 
qu'il dit, incolumi grauitate jocum tentauit. Nons pou- 
vons même comprendre de ce qu'il ajoute dans la suite et 
des epithétes, que d'autres leur donnent de ris obscénes, 
que cette gravité, avec laquelle on avoit d'abord temperé 
ces sortes d'ouvrages, en fut bannie dans la suite; que 
les régles de la pudeur n'y furent guéres observées ; et 
qu'on en fit des spectacles assés conformes à l'humeur et 
à la conduite de tels acteurs que des satyres petulans ou 
protervi, conme Horace les appelle sur ce même sujet. 
Et c'est à quoi contribuerent d'ailleurs leurs danses et 
leurs postures, dont il à été parlé', de même que celles 
des pantomimes parmi les Romains. Au lieu que les Sa- 
tires Romaines, temoin celles qui nous restent, et  qui 
d'ailleurs ce nom est demeuré comme propre et attaché, 
avoient moins pour but de plaisanter, que d'exciter ou 
de l'indignation, ou de la haine, facit indignatio versum, 
ou du mépris; qu'elles s'attachent plus à reprendre et à 
mordre, qu'à faire rire ou à folâtrer. D'ou vient aussi 
le nom de ]oë'me medisant, que les grammairiens leur 
donnent, ou celui de vers mordans, comme en parle Ovide 
dans un passage, où je trouve qu'il se défend de n'avoir 
point écrit de Satyres. 
Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quemquam, 
Nec meus ullius crimina versus habet .... 
" Je ne touche pas enfin la différence, qu'on pourroit 
encore alléguer de la composition diverse des unes et des 
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afion» whch I bave already entioned, is as 
tiful ; that the Satyrs carried p]atters and canisters 
full of fruit in their hands. If they had entered 
empty-handed, had they been ever the less Satyrs ? 
Or were the fi'uits and flowers which they offered, 
any thing of kin to satire "? or any argument that 
this poem was originally Grecian ? Casaubon 
judged better, and his opinion is grounded on sure 
authority ; that satire was derived from satura, a 
Roman word, which signifies--full, and abundant, 
and full also ofvariety, in which nothing is wanting 
toits due perfection. It is thus, says Dacier, that 
 ve sayma full colour, when the wool has taken 
the whole tincture, and drunk in as much of the 
dye as it ean receive. According to this deriva- 
tion, from satur cornes satura, or satira, accord- 
ing to the new spelling : as o_ptumus and maxumus 
are now spellcd optimus and maximus. Satura, as 
I have formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates 
to the word lanx, xvhich is understood; and this 

autres ; les Satires Romaines, dont il est ici proprement 
question, et qui ont été conservées jusques à nous, ayant 
été écrites en vers héroiques, et les poëmes satyriques 
des Grecs en vers jambiques. Ce qui devroit néanmoins 
être d'autant plus remarqué, qu'Horace ne trouve point 
d'autre différence entre l'inventeur des Satires Romaines 
et les au'teurs de !'ancienne comédie, comme Cratinus 
et Eupolis, si non que les Satires du premier étoient écri- 
tes dans un autre genre de vers."See Baron Spanheim's 
Dissertation, Sur les Cesars de Julien, et en général sur les 
ouvrages satyriques des Anciens, prefixed to his translation 
of Julian's work, Amsterdam, ,7-8, ztto, 
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m', in English a charger, or largc piaffer, was 
ycarly fiIled with all sorts of 'uts, which wce 
orcd to thc ods at thcr festivals, as thc 
mçs» or Erst gathcrings. Thcsc orings of scvc- 
ral sorts thus mhglcd, it ]s truc, wcrc hot unknown 
to the Grecians, who called thetn «« 
a sacrifice of ail sorts of fruits; and 
when they offered all kinds of gin. Virgil has 
lnentioned these sacrifices in his Geocs 
Lancibus et paradis tmantia reddimus exta : 
and in another place, hmcesque et liba feremus 
that is, e oèr the smoking entrails in great 
platter ; and we will oèr the chagers, and the 
cakes. 
This word, salura, bas been afterward applied to 
many other sorts of mixtms ; as Festus calls it, a 
kind of olla, or hotch-potch, made of several sorts 
ofmeats. Laws were also called leges salur, when 
they were of several heads and titles; like our 
acked bills of parliament : and er saturam legem 
ferre, in the Roman senate, was to carry a law 
vithout tclling the senators, or counting voices, 
when they were in haste. 8allust uses the word, 
per saturam senlentias exquh'ere, when the majority 
was visibly on one side. From hence it might 
probably be conjectured, that the Discourses or 
Satires of Ennius, Lucilius, and Horace» as we 
now call them, took their naine, because they are 
full of various matters, and are also written on 
various subjects,as Porphyrius says. But Dacier 
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aflïrms, that it is hOt mmediatdy from thence tha 
these satires are so callcd ; for that name had been 
used £ormerly for other things, which bore a nearer 
resemb|ance to those discourscs of Horce. I 
explaining of which, (continues Dacier,) a lnethod 
is to be pursued, of whieh Casaubon himself has 
never thought, and which will put all things into 
so clear a light, that no farther rooln will be left 
for the least dispute. 
During the space of almost four hundred years 
sinee the building of their city, the Romans had 
never known any entertainments of the stage. 
Chance and jollity first round out those verses 
which they called Saturnian, and Fescennine : or 
rather human nature, which is inclined to poetry, 
first produced them, rude and barbarous, and un- 
polished, as ail other operations of the soul are in 
their beginnings, before they are euhivated with 
art and study. However, in occasions of merri- 
ment they were first practised ; and this rough-cast 
unhewn poetry was instead of stage-plays, for the 
space of an hundred and twenty years together. 
They were ruade extenore, and were, as the Freneh 
call them, inromptus; for which the Tarsians of 
old were much renowned ; and we see the daily 
examples of them in the Italian farces of Harlequin 
and Scaramucha. Such was the poetry of that 
savage people, before it was tuned into numbers, 
and the harmony of verse. Little of the Saturnian 
verses is now remaining ; we only know from au- 
thors, that they were nearer prose than poetry, 



without Cet or casurc. Thc crc » but 
hOt ,',0. Perhaps they might be used in the 
solemn pnrt of their ceremonies ; and the Fescen- 
nine, which ere invented after them, in their 
aftcrnoons' debauchery, because they were scoffing 
and obscene. 
The Fcscennine and Saturnian were the same ; 
for as they were called Saturnian from their an- 
cientness, when Saturn reigned in Italy, they 
xverc also called Fescennine, ri'oto Fescennia, a 
town in the lnC country whcre they were first 
practised. Tbe actors, with a gross and rustick 
kind of raillcry, reproached each other with their 
ailings ; and at the same rime were nothing spar- 
ing of it to their audience. Somewhat of this 
custom vas afterwards retained in their Saturnalia, 
or Fsts of Saturn, celebrated in December ; at 
lcast ail kind of fi-eedom in speech was then al- 
lowed to slaves, even against their masters; and 
e are hOt without some imitation of it in our 
Christmas galnbols. Soldiers also used those Fes- 
cennine verts, after measure and numbers had 
boen added to theln, at the triumph of their gene- 
rals : of which we have an example in the triumph 
ofJulius Coesar over Gaul, in these expressions : 
Cwsar Gal]ias subegit» &icomedes Csarem. Ecce 
Cwsar nunc triunhat, qui subegit Gallias; ico- 
medes non trimthat, qui subegit Cwsarem. The 
vapours of wine ruade those first satifical poets 
amongst the Romans, which, says Dacier, we tan- 
hot better represent, than by imagining a company 
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of clowns on a hoIyday, dancing lubbcrly, and 
upbraiding onc anothcr in «#loto=porc doggrcl with 
thcir dcfccts and vices, and thc storics that wcrc 
told of thcm in bakc-houscs and barbcrs' shops. 
V¢hcn thcy bcgan fo bc so,ucwhat bcttcr brcd, 
and were entering, as I may say, into thc first 
rudiments of civil conversation, they left these 
hedge-notes for another sort of poem, somewhat 
polished, whieh was also full of pleasant raillery, 
but without any mixture of obscenity. This sort 
of poetry appeared under the naine of Satire, be- 
cause of its variety; and this satire was adorned 
with compositions of musick, and with danees ; 
but laseivious postures were banished from it. In 
the Tuscan language, says Livy, the word hister 
signifies a player ; and therefore, those actors whieh 
were first brought from Etruria to Rome, on oc- 
casion of a pestilence, when the Rom.qns were 
admonished to avert the anger of the gods by 
plays, in the year ab urbe conditâ cccxc.,--those 
aetors, I say, were therefore ealled histriones : and 
that name bas sinee remained not only to aCtOl'S 
Roman born, but to all others of every nation. 
They playcd hOt the former extenore stu,'_" of 
Feseennine verses, or clownish jests; but what 
they aeted ",vas a kind of civil eleanly farce, with 
musick and dances, and motions that were proper 
to the subjeet. 
In this condition Livius Andronicus round the 
stage, when he attempted first, instead of farces, 
to supply it with a nobler entertainment of trage- 
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dies and comedies. This man was a Grecian born, 
and being ruade a slave by Livius Salinator, and 
brought to Rome, had the education of his patron's 
children committed to him; which trust he dis- 
charged so much to the satisfaction of his master, 
that he gave him his liberty. 
Andronicus, thus become a freeman of Rome, 
added to his own naine that of Livius, his master ; 
and, as I observed, was the first author of a regular 
play in that commonwealth. Being already in- 
structed in his native country in the manners and 
decencies of the Athenian theatre, and conversant 
in the «rc],ea co»adia, or old comedy of Aristo- 
phancs and the rest of the Grecian pocts, he took 
from that model his own designing of plays for 
the Roman stage; the first of which was repre- 
sented in the year cccccxxv., * since the building 
of Rome, as Tully, from the Commentaries of 
Atticus, bas assurcd us: it was after the end of 
the first Punick wa; the year before Ennius was 
born. Dacier bas hot carried the matter altogether 
thus far ; he only says, that one Livius Andronicus 
was the first stagc-poet at Rome. But I will ad- 
venture on this hint to advance another propo- 
sition, which I hope the learned will approve. 
And though we bave hot aly thing of Andronicus 
remaining to justify my conjecture, yet it is ex- 
ceeding probable, that having read the works of 
 Above 6o years after the death of Sophocles and 
Euripides, and about 2 years after the dcath of Me- 
nander. 
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those Grecian wits, his countrymen, he imitated 
hot only the groundwork, but also the manner of 
their writing ; and how grave soever his tragedies 
might be, yet in his comedies he expressed the 
way of Aristophanes, Eupolis, and the rest, which 
was to call some persons by their own names, and 
to expose their defects to the laughter of the 
people: the examples of which we have in the 
fore-mentioned Aristophanes, who turned the xvise 
Socrates into ridicule, and is also vcry free with 
the management of Cleon, Alcibiadcs, and other 
ministers of the Athenian government. Now if 
this be granted, we may easily suppose that the 
first hint of satirical plays on the Roman stage, was 
given by the Greeks: hOt ri'oto the Saeyrica, for 
that has been reasonably exploded in the former 
part of this discourse ; but rioto their old comedy, 
which was imitated first by Livius Andronicus. 
And then Ouintilian and Horace must be cau- 
tiously interpreted, whcre they affirm, that satire 
is wholly Roman, and a sort of verse which was 
hOt touched on by the Grecians. The reconcile- 
ment of my opinion to the standard of their judg- 
ment is hot, however, very diflicult, since thcy 
spoke of satire, hOt as in its first clements, but as it 
was formed into a scparate work ; begun by En- 
nius, pursued by Lucilius, and completed afterwards 
by Horace. The proof depends only on this pos- 
lu]atum,--that the comedies of Andronicus, which 
were imitations of the Greek, were also imitations 
of their railleries, and reflections on particular per- 



sons. For if this bc granted me, which is a most 
probable supposition, it is easy to infer that the 
first light which ",vas given to the Roman theatrical 
satirc was from the plays of Livius Andronicus ; 
which will be more manifestly discovered, when I 
corne to speak of Ennius. In the mean rime, I 
will return to Dacier. 
The people, says hc, ran in crowds to these new 
cntertainments of Andronicus, as to pieces which 
wcre more noble in their kind, and more perfect 
than their former satires, which for some time they 
neglected and abandoned. But hot long; after, 
they took them up again, and then theyjoined them 
to their comedies; playing; them et the end of 
every drama, as the French continue et this day 
to act the]r farces, in the nature of a separate en- 
tertainment from their tragedies. But more par- 
ticularly, they were joined to the ,zlte]]ane fables, 
sa)s Casaubon ; which were plays invented by the 
Osci.. Those fables, says Valerius Maximus, out 
of Liv)', were tempered with the Italien severit)- 
and free ri'oto any note of infamy or obsceneness ; 
and as an old commentator on Juvenal afiîrms» the 
]Exod;«r;, which were singcrs and danccrs, entered 
to entertain the pcople with light songs, and 
mimical g:estures, that they might not go away 
opprcssed with melancholy fron those serious 
pieces ofthe theatre. So that the ancient satire of 
the Romans was in exte»ore reproaches; the next 
was farce, which was brought fromTuscany; to that 
ucceeded the plays of Andronicus, from the old 
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comedy of the Grecians; and out of ail these 
sprung two several branches of new Roman satire, 
like different cions fi'om the same root: which I 
shall prove with as much brcvity as the subject 
will allow. 
A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman 
stage with his new dramas, Ennius was born ; 
who, when he was grown to man's estate, having 
seriously considered the genius of the people, and 
how eagerly they followed the first satires, thought 
it would be worth his pains to rcfine upon the 
project, and to write Satires not to be acted on the 
theatre, but read. He preserved thc groundwork 
of their pleasantry, their renom, and their raillery 
on particular persons and general vices; and by 
this means, avoiding the danger of any iii success 
in a publick representation, he hoped to be as well 
received in the cabinet, as Andronicus had been 
upon the stage. The event was answerable to his 
expectation. He made Discourses in sevcral sorts 
of verse, varied often in the same paper ; retaining 
still in the titlc, their origin_al name of Satire. Both 
in relation to the subjects, and the variety of mat- 
ters contained in them, the Satires of Horace are 
entirely like them ; only Ennius, as I said, confines 
hOt himself to one sort of verse, as Horace does ; 
but taking example from the Greeks, and even 
from Homer himself, in his V[AROITES, which is a 
kind of satire, as Scaliger observes, gives himself 
the licence, when one sort of numbers cornes hOt 
easily, to run into another, as his fancy dictates. 



For he makes no difficulty to mingle hexameters 
with iambick trimeters, or with trochaick tetra- 
meters; as appears by those fragments which are 
yet remaining of him. Horace has thought him 
worthy to be copied, inserting many things of his 
into his own Satires, as Virgil bas done into his 
/Eneids. 
Here we bave Daeier making out--that Ennius 
was the first satirist in that way of writing whieh 
was of his invention; that is, satire abstracted 
from the stage, and new-modelled into papers of 
verses on several subjects. But he will bave En- 
nius take the groundwork of satire from the first 
farces of the Romans, rather than from the formed 
plays of Livius Andronicus, whieh were copied 
from the Grecian eomedies. It may possibly be 
so; but Dacier knows no more of it than I do. 
And it seems to Re the more probable opinion, 
that he rather imitated the fine railleries of the 
Greeks, which he saw in the pieces of Andronieus, 
than the coarseness ofhis own countrymen in their 
elownish extemporary way ofjeering. 
But besides this, it is universally granted, that 
Ennius, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
in the Greek language. His verses were stuffed 
with fi'agments of it, even to a fault ; and he him- 
self believed, aecording to the Pythagorean opi- 
nion that the soul of Homer was transfused into 
him; which Persius observes, in his sixth satire: 
_postquam desterluit esse M, eonides. But this 
being only the private opinion of so inconsiderable 
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a man as I ara, I Icaw it to the £arther dsqusdon 
of the crkcks, if thcy think if worth ther notice. 
iVlost evidcnt t s, that whethcr he imkated the 
Roman farce, or the Greck comedies, he is to be 
acknowledged for the first author of Roman satire» 
as itis properly so called ; and distinguished £rom 
any sort of stage-play. 
Of Pacuvius, who suceeeded him, there is little 
to be said, because there is so little remaining of 
him; only that he is taken to be the nephew of 
Ennius, his sister's son ; that in probability he vas 
instructed by his uncle in his way of satire, which 
we are told hê has copied : but what advances he 
ruade, we know hot. 
Lucilius came into the world, when Pacuvius 
flourished most. He also ruade satires aller the 
manner of Ennius; but he gave them a more 
graceful turn, and endeavoured to imitate more 
closely the velus comoedia of the Greeks, of the 
which the old original Roman Satire had no idea 
till the time of Livius Andronicus. And though 
I-Iorace seems to have ruade Lucilius the first 
author of Satire in verse amongst the Romans, in 
these words,-- 
Quid? cure est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morera,-- 
he is only thus to-be understood ; that Lucilius 
had given a more graceful turn to the satire of 
Ennius and Pacuvius, hOt that he invented a new 
satire of his own : and (aintilian seems to explain 
this passage of Horace» in these word: Satir 
VL, III, 



quidem tota nostra est ; in quâ )rimus imignem laudem 
adeptus est Lucilius. 
Thus both Horaee anti Quintilian give a kind 
of primaey of honour to Lueilius am. ongst the 
Latin Satirists. l%r as the Roman language grew 
more refined, so mueh more capable it was of 
reeeiving the Grecian beauties, in his time. 
race and O.uintilian could mean no more, than that 
Lucilius writ better than Ennius and Pacuvius ; 
and on the same aceount we prefer Horace to 
Lueilius.  Both of them initated the old Greek 
comedy ; and so did Ennius and Pacuvius belote 
them. The polishing of the Latin tongue, in the 
succession of times, ruade the only differenee ; and 
Horaee himself, in two of his Satires, written pur- 
posely on this subject, thinks the Romans of his 
nge were too partial in their eommendations of 
Lueilius ; who writ not on|y loosely and muddily, 
with little art, and much less eare, but also in a 
tine when the Latin tongue »vas not yet suffi- 
eiently purged from the dregs of barbarisln ; and 
many significant and sounding words, which the 
Romans wanted, were hOt admitted even in the 
times of Lueretius and. Cicero; of whieh both, 
complain. 
But to proeeed.--Daeier justly taxes Casaubon,. 
for saying, that the satires of Lueilius were wholly 
different in s'peeie from those of Ennius and Pa- 
euvius. Casaubon was led into that mistake by 
Diomedes, the grammarian, who in effe.t says 
this: "'Satire amongst the Romans, but not amongst 
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hc Greeks, was a biting invective poem, ade 
ai'ter the mode| of thç ancient ovcdy, for the 
reprehefision of vices ; such as were the poems 
Lucilius, of Horace, and of Persius. But in 
mer times thc name of satire was given to pgcms 
which were composcd ofseveral sorts of vcrses, 
such as were ruade by Ennius and Pacuvius ; more 
£ully exprcssin the etymoloy of the word satire 
ri'oto ur, which we have observcd." Here 
manif'est, that Diomcdes makes a speciiïcal distinc- 
tion bctwixt thc Satires of" Ennius, and thosc of" 
Luci|ius. But this, .s wc say in English, is only a 
distinction without a diff'crenec ; for the rcason of 
it is ridiculous, and absolutely £alse. This was 
that which cozened honest Csaubon, who relyin 
on Diomcdcs, had hot sucicntly examined thc 
oriin and nature of thosc two satires ; wh[ch were 
entirely the saine, both in thc matter ard thc 
form: for all that Lucilius perfored beyond 
predecessors', Ennius and Pacuvius, was only the 
adding of more politeness and more sait, without 
any change in the substance çf the poem. _And 
though Lucilius put hot together in the same 
satire several sorts of verses, as Ennius did, yet he 
composed several satircs of scveral sorts of verses, 
and mingled them with Greek verses : one poem 
consisted only of hexameters, and another was 
entirely of iambicks ; a tlSird of t'ochaicks ; as is 
visible by the fragments yet remaining of lais 
works. In short, if the satires of Lucilius are 
therefore said to be wholly different from those 



of Ennius, because he added much more of bêauty 
and lishing to his own poems, than are tobe 
round in those before him, it will follow from 
hence that the Satires of Homce are wholly dif- 
ferent fmm those of Lucilius; because Horace has 
hot less surpassed Lucilius in the elegancy of his 
wfiting, than Lucilius surpassed Ennius in the 
turn and ornament of his. This passage of Dio- 
medes bas also drawn Dousa, the son, into the 
same eour of Casaubon ; which, I my, not to 
expose the little failings of those judicious men, 
but only to make' it appear with how much dif- 
fidence and caution we are to read their works, 
when they treat a subject of so much obseurity, 
and so very ancient, as is this of satire. 
Having thus brought down the history of 
Satire from its original, to the times of Horace» 
and shewn the severat changes of it, I should here 
discover some of those graces which Horace added 
toit, but that I think it will be more proper to 
defer that undertaking till I me the compafison 
betwlxt him and Juvenal. In the mean while, 
following the order of time, it will be neeessa to 
say oemewhat of another kind of satire, whieh aloe 
vas desceed from the ancient ; it is that whieh 
xve eall the Varronian satire, (but whieh Varro 
himself ealls the Menippean,) beeause Varro, the 
most learned of the Romans, was the first author 
of it ; who imitated in his works the manne of 
Menippus, the Gadarenian, who professed the 
philosophy of the Cynieks.' 



This sort of satire was hot onl comos oç 
sCvral sorts oçvrs» li thos o[ Ennius» but was 
al mixed vlth prooe; and Greek was sprinkled 
amongst the Latin. uintilian, after he had 
spoken of the tire of Lucilius, adds what fol- 
lows: "" There is another and former kind of 
of satire, composed by Terentius Varro, the most 
learned of the Romans; in which he was hot 
satisfied alone with mingllng in it several sorts of 
verse." The only difficulty of this passage is, that 
uintilian tells us, that this satire of Voero was of 
a former kind. For how can we ssibly imagine 
this to be, since Varro, who was contemporary to 
Cicero, must consequently be after Lucilius ? But 
uintiliaa moent hot, that the satire of Vaso was 
in order of time belote Çucilius ; he would only 
give us to understand, that the Varronian tire, 
vith mixture of several sorts of verses, w more 
after the manner of Ennius and Pacuvius, than 
that of Lucilius, who was more oevere, and more 
correct, and gave himself loes liberty in the mix- 
ture of his verses in the me poem. 
We have nothing relnaining of those Varronian 
satires, exoepting some inconsiderable fraglnents ; 
and those for the most part much corrupted. The 
titles of lnany of them are indeed preseed, and 
. they are genemlly double; from whence, at least, 
we lnay uhderstand how manyvarious subjects were 
treated by that author. Tully, in his AcaE- 
ics, introduces Varro himself giving us me 
light concerning the scope and design of those 
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works. Wherèin, after he had shewn his reons 
why he did hot ex professo writë of philosoy» hë 
hdds what follows: " N6twithstanding (say he) 
that those pieces of mine, wherein I have imitatèd 
Menippus, though I bave not translated him, are 
sprinkled with a kind of mirth and gaieté, yet 
many things ae there ilserted, which are drawn 
from the Veryëntrails Of philoeophy, and many 
things severely rgued; which I have mingled 
with pisantrioe on purpose, that they may more 
easily go down with the common Sort of unlearned 
readers." The rest of the sentence is so lame, 
that we ean only make thus much out of it,that 
in the composition of his satires hè sE tempered 
philology with philosophy, that his work was a 
mixture of them both. And Tully hiself eon- 
firms us in this opinion, when a little after he 
addresses himself to Varo in these words : " And 
you yourself have composed a most elegant and 
eomplete poem; you have begun philosophy in 
many places; sufficient to incite us, though too 
little to instruct us." Thus it appears that Varro 
was one of those writers whom they ealled 
çÇT,hÇTÇ, studious of laughter; and that, a 
learned as he was, his business was more to divert 
his reader than to teach him.''nd he entitled 
his own satires Menippean ; not that Menippus 
had written any satires, (for his were either dia- 
logues, or epistles,) but that Vaso imitated his 
style, his manner, and his facetiousness. Ail that 
we know farther of Menippus and his writings, 
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which are wholly lost, is, that by some he is 
esteemed, as, amongst the rest, by Varro; by others 
he is noted of cynical impudence and obscenity : 
that he was much given to those parodies, which 
I bave already mentioned ; that is, he often quoted 
the verses of Holner and the tragick poets, and 
turned their serious meaning into something that 
was ridiculous; whereas Varro's satires are by 
Tully called absolute, and most elegant, and vari- 
ous poems.  Lucian, who was elnulous of this 
]VIenippus, seems to have imitated both his man- 
nets and his style, in many ofhis dialogues ; where 
Menippus himself is oftcn introduccd as a speaker 
in them, and as a perpetual buffoon ; particularly, 

« The satires of Varro were thus denominated.by 
Cicero, (ACADIM. C. iii.)--V.,v, lVM et eleganspoema, hot 
onl) from the various metres employed in them, and 
prose being occasionally mixed with verse, but from the 
very various and miscellaneous matter which they con- 
tained : 
Quicquid agunt homines, nostri est lCarrago libelli. 
This most learned Of all the Romans, who was born in 
the year of Rome 637, took part with Pompe), in the 
Civil Wars; but when julius Coesar became victorious, 
he ruade his peace with the Dictator, and ever afterwards 
devoted himself entirely to literature. He was proscribed 
by Antony at the same time with Cicero, but round means 
to escape ; with the loss, however, of ail Iris library, con- 
taining a great number of his own writings. He died 
in the year of Rome 727, at ninety years of age, and 
is said to have written not less than 49 ° volumes. 
The following sentences of his (among others,) have 



his character is expressed in the beginning of that 
dialogue which is called NExv0«vr/'«. But Varro, 
in imitating him, avoids his impudence and filthi- 
ness, and only exprcsses his witty pleasantry. 
beën preserved by Barthius, in his AtvErsArI., xr. 
19: 
1Vemo suum putet, quod extra ipsum est. 
Excellentissimum est docendi genus, exemplorum sub- 
ditio, 
Studia tantum intermittantur, ne obmittantur. .Gau- 
dent varietate Muse, non otio. 
Nil magnificum docebit,, qui a se nihil didicit. 
Non est miser, nisi qu i sic se esse putat. 
Nusquam perveniet, qui quot vider sequitur calles. 
Imperitioe signum est, quod difficillimum est, exigere 
cito fieri. 
Nulla jactura gravior est scienti, quàm temporum. 
Viatores non vadunt, ut eant ; sic vita non sui causa fit, 
sed ut in eâ praclarum aliquid fiat. 
Contemnendi sunt ineruditorum contemptus. 
Si vis ad summum progredi, ab infimo ordire. 
]V[ulti laudem amittunt, quam ipsi de se dictant. 
Of his Satires, the following, a'mong other fragments 
are extant : 
Vitium uxoris aut tollendum, aut ferendum est : 
Qui tollit vitium, uxorem commodiorem proestat ; 
Qui fert, sese melioreln facit. 
Postremo nemo egrotus quicquam somniat tam infan- 
dum, quod non aliquis dicat philosophus. 
Si quantum operoe sumsisti, ut tuus pistor bonum faceret 
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This ,,ve may believe for certain,--that as 
subjects were various, so most of them were tales 
or stories of his own invention. Which is also 
manifest from antiquity, by those attthors who are 
acknowledged to have writteu Varronian satires, 
in imitation of his ; of whom the chicf is Pctro- 
nius Arbiter, whose Satire, they say, is now prlnt- 
ing in Holland, wholly recovered, and ruade com- 
plete :' when it is ruade publick, it will easily be 
seen by any one sentence, whether it be suppo- 
sititious or genuine. Many of Lucian's dialogues 
may also propefly be called Varronian Satires, 
particularly his True History ; and consequently 
the GOLDEN Ass of Apuleius, which is taken from 
him. Of thè same stamp is the mock deification 
of Claudius, by Seneca: and the Symposium or 
C.S_RS of Julian, the Emperor. Amongst the 
moderns, we may reckon the Escoiiwt Moa 
of Erasmus, Barclay's EvPI-tOlo, and a volume of 

panem, ejus duodecimum philosophioe dedisses, ipse bonu 
jam pridem esses factus. Nunc illum, qui norunt, volunt 
emere millibus centum; te qui novit, nemo centussis. 
Properate vivere, puera:, 
Quas sinit oetatula ludere, , 
Ese, amare, et Veneris tenere bigas. 
Non solum innuboe fi[nt communes, sed etiam veteres 
puellascunt. 
6 Of this forgery, (for so it proved,) which was executed 
by Francis Nodot, a Frenchman, I have given some ac- 
CoHnt in another work, VINDICATION OF SHAKSPEARE 
8vo. 796, p. 48. His fictitious copy, or " bungling 
upplement," of Petronius, (as Benfley calls it,) was 
publisJaed at Paris, in ,69. 
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German anthors, which my ingenious friend, Mr. 
Charles Killegrew, once lent lne. In the English, 
I remember none which are mixed with prose, as 
Varro's were; but of the saine kind is Mowa 
HvaD'S TALE in Spencer; and (if it be not 
toe vain to mention any thing of my own) the 
poems of ABSALOM and MAc FLECNOE.  
This is what I bave to say in gcneraI of fire : 
only, as Dacier has observed belote me, we may 
take notice, that the vord Satire'is of a more 
general signification in Latin, than in French, or 
English. For amongst the Romans it was not 
only used for those discourses which decried vice, 
or exposed folly, but for others also, where virtue 
was recommended, s But in our modern lan- 
guages we apply it only to invective poems, where 
the very naine of satire is formidable to those 
persons who would appear to the wodd what they 
are hOt in themsdves; for in English, to say 
satire, is to mean rcflection, as we use that word 
in the worst sense ; or as the French call it, more 
properly, medisance. In the criticism of spellipg, if 
ought to be with i, and not withy, to distinguish 
its true derivation from satura, not from Sarus ; 

7 ABSALOM, and MAC FLECNOE, are more of the na- 
ture of the Greek SlLLI. See Casaub. de Satyrica 
Poesi, lib. il. c. 3, and Vossii Institut. Poetic. lib. il. 
C. 120. 
s The former, however, was much the more general 
acceptation : 
Difficile est satiram non scribere. 
-- facit indinatio versum. 
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and if this be so, thcn it is false spellcd throughout 
this book ;ç for here it is written--SATYrt: which, 
having not considered at the first, I thought it 
not worth correcting aftcrwards. But the French 
are more nice, and ncvcr spell it any otherwise 
than--s_a'Irt. 
I ara now arrived at thc most difficult part of 
rny undcrtaking, which is, to compare Horace 
with Juvenal and Persius. It is observed by 
Rigaltius, in his Preface bcfore Juvcnal, written 
to Thuanus, that these thrcc pocts havc all their 
particular partisans and t:avourcrs. Evcry com- 
mentator, as he bas takcn pains with any of them, 
thinks himself obliged to prefer his author to the 
other two; to find out their failings, and decry 
them, that he rnay rnake room for his own darling. 
Sueh is the partiality of mankind, to set up that 
interest which they bave once espoused, though it 
be to the prejudice of truth, lnorality, and coin- 
mon justice ; and espeeially in the productions of 
the brain. As authors generally think themselves 
the best poets, because they cannot go out of 
themselves to judge si.neerely of their betters, so 
it is with eritieks, who, having first taken a liking 
to one of these poets, proeeed to comment on hîm, 
and to illustrate him ; after which, they fall in love 
with their own labours to that degree of blind 
fondness, that at length they defend and exalt 
their author, not so lnuch for his sake, as for their 
own. It is a folly of the sarne nature with that 

9 The translation of Juvenal. 
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of" thc Romans thems.eIves, in their games of thc 
Cireus. The speetators were divided in their 
(actions betwixt the Veneti and the Prasini : some 
were for the charioteer in blue, and some/'or him 
in green. The colours themselves were but a 
fancy; but when once a man had taken pains to 
set out those of lais party, and had been at the 
trouble of procuring voices for them, the case was 
altered ; he was concerned for his own labour, and 
that m earnestly, that disputes and quarrels, ani- 
mosities, commotions, and bloodshed, often hap- 
pened ; and in the declension of the Grecian em- 
pire, the very sovereigns themselves engaged in it, 
even when the barbarians were at their doors ; and 
stickled for the preference of colours, when the 
safety of their people was in question. I am now» 
myself, on the brink of the saine precipiee; I 
bave spent some time on the translation of Juvenal 
and Persiu; and it behoves me to be wàry, lest, 
for that reason, I should be partial to them, or 
take a prejudicc against Horace. Yet on the 
other side, I would hOt be like some of our judges, 
who would give the cause for a poor man, right 
oï wrong; tbr though that be an errour on the 
better hand, yet it is still a partiality: aud a rich 
man, unheard, cannot be concluded an oppressor. 
I remember a saying of King Charles II. on Sir 
1VIatthew Hale,' (who vas doubtless an uncorrupt 

' Our author, like many of l-ris contemporaries, has 
here inaccurately written Sir Matthew Hales; an inac- 
curacy which I should hot bave thought worth noticing, 
but that it confirms an observation which I have hacl 
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and upr]ght man,)--that his servants were sure to 
be cast on any trial which was heard belote him 
hot that he thought the judge was possibly to be 
bribed, but that his integrity might bc too scru- 
pulous'; and that the causes of the crown were 
always suspicious, whcn thc privileges of subjects 
were concerned. 
It had been much f:airer» if the modcrn criticks, 
who bave embarked in the quarrels of their fa- 
vouritc authors, had rather given to each his 
proper due, without taking from another's heap to 
raise their own. Therc is praise enough for each 
of theln in particular, without encroaching on his 
fellows, and detracting fi'om them, or enriching 
themselves with the spoils of others.--But to corne 
to particulars, tteinsius and Dacier are the most 
principal of thosc who raise Horace above Juvcnal 
and Persius. Scaliger the father, Rigaltius, and 
many others, debase Horace, that they lnay set up 
Juvenal; and Casaubon, who is almost single, 
throws dirt on Juvenal and Horace, that he may 
exalt Persius whom he understood particularly 
well, and better than' any of his former commen- 
tators ; even Stelluti, who succeeded him. I wil| 
begin with hlm, who in my opinion defends the 
weakest cause, which is that of Persius; and 
bouring, as Tacitus prosses of his own writing, 
to devest myselfof partiality or prejudice, considcr 

occasion to make elsewhere, that it was formerly a coin- 
mon practice to add the letter s to proper names : so Lord 
Clarendon calls Dr. Earle, (Bishop of Salisbury,) Dr. 
Ear[es. 



Persius, not as a poet whom I have wholly trans- 
lated, and who has cost me more labour and time 
than Ju,venal, but according to what I judge to 
be his own merit; which I think not equal in the 
main to that of Juvenal or Horace, and yet in 
some things to be preferred to both of them. 
First then, for the verse; neither Casaubon 
himself, nor any for him, tan defcnd either his 
numbers, or the purity of his Latin. Casaubon 
gives this point for Iost, and pretends hot to justitr 
either the measures or the words of Persius ; he is 
evidently beneath Horace and Juvenal in both. 
Then, as his verse is scabrous and hobbling 
and lais words not every where well ehosen, the 
purity of Latin being more corrupted than in the 
time of Juvenal,  and consequently of Horace, who 
writ when the language was in the height of its 
perfection, so his diction is hard, his figures are 
general]y too bold and daring, and his tropes, par- 
ticularly his metaphors, insufferably strained. 
In the third place, notwithstanding all the dili- 
gence of Casaubon, Stelluti, * and a Scotch gentle- 
 Our author here mistakes. The Satires of Persius, 
though usually subjoined to those of Juvenal, .were written 
hefore them. 
a Francesco Stelluti's Version of Persius, with noesl 
was pnblished at Rome in x63o. The Scotch gentleman 
alluded to, was David redderburne of Abedeen, whose 
conrnentary on Persius was printed in 8vo. at Amster- 
darn, in 1664. In x6x 3 this writer published at Edinburgh 
a Latin poern on, the death of HemT, Prince of rales ; 
and there are extant some other poerns written by him in 
the same language. 
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man, whom I havc heard cxtrcmcly commcndcd 
for his illustrations of him, yct hc is still obscure.: 
whether hc affccted hOt to ha undcrstood btlt with 
difficu|ty ; or whether thc £car of his safcty undcr 
Ncro compeI[cd him to this darkncss in somc 
places ; or that it was occasioncd by his close way 
of thinking, and thc brcvity of his style, and 
crowding of his figures; or last]y, whcthcr aftcr 
so long a rime, many of his wo«ds havc bccn 
corrupted, and many customs and storics rc|ating 
fo thcm lost to us : whcthcr somc of thcsc reason% 
or al|, coacurrcd fo rcndcr him so c]oudy, wc may 
bc bold to afiïrm, that thc best of commcntators 
can but gucss at .his meanin, in many passagcs ; 
and nonc can be certain that hc bas divincd 
rightly. 
After all, he was a young man,  like his friend 
and contcmporary, Lucan ; both of them men 
of extraordinary parts, and great acquired know- 
ledge, considering their youth: but neither of 
them had ,'u'rived to that maturity of judgment 
which is necessary .to the accomplishing of a 
formed poet. And this consideration, as on the 
one hand it lays some imperfections to their charge, 
so, on the other side, it is a candid excuse for 
those failings which are incident to youth and 
inexperience; and we have more reason to wonder 
how they, who died bclbre the thirtieth year of 

"- Persius died at the ge of twenty-eight, in the ninth 
year of Nero, A. D. 6,5 ; Lucan died in the tenth year 
of the saine Emperor, A.D. 66,, scarcely" twenty-seven 
years old. 



ther ae» could writc so well, nd thin so stro|, 
than to accuse them of" those (aults, from which 
human nature, and more especially in youth» can 
never possibly be exempted. 
To eonsider Persius yet more elosely : he rather 
insulted over vice and fo]ly, than exposed them, 
like Juvenal and Horace ; and as chaste and rno- 
dest as he is esteemed, it cannot be "denied, but 
that in some places he is broad aud fu]some; as the 
latter verses of the fourth satire, and of the sixth, 
sufficiently witness. And it is to be believed, that he 
who commits the saine crime often, and without ne- 
cessity, eannot but do it with some kind of pleasureo 
To eome to a conclusion : he is manifestly below 
I-Iolaee, because he borrows most of his greatest 
beauties ri'oto him ; and Casaubon is so far from 
denyiug this, that he bas written a treatise pur- 
-posely eoneerning it ; wherein he shews a multi- 
tude of his translations from Horaee, and his 
imitations of him, for the eredit of his author; 
which he calls huitatio Horatiana. 
To these defeets, which I casually observed 
while I was translating this author, Scaliger bas 
added others ; he calls him, in plain tenns, a silly 
writer and a trifler, full of ostentation of his learn- 
ing', and after ail, unworthy to corne into compe- 
tition with Juvenal and Horace. 
Af'ter Such terrible accusations, it is time to 
hear what his patron, Casaubon, ean allege in .his 
defence. Instead of answering, he excuses for 
the lnOSt part ; and when he cannot, accuses others 
of the »ame crimes. I-Ie deals with Scaliger» as a 
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modest scholar vith a master. He compliments 
him with so much reverence, that one would swear 
he feared him as much at least as he respected 
him. Scaliger will not allow Persius to bave any 
wit; Casaubon interprets this in the mildest sense, 
and confesses his author was not good at turning 
things into a pleasant ridicule, or in other words, 
that he was hOt a laughable writer. That he was 
ine_ptus, indeed, but that was--non aptissimus ad 
jocandum; but that he was ostentatious of his 
learning, that, by Sealiger's good favour, he de- 
nies. Persius shewed lais learning, but was no 
boaster of it ; he did ostendere, but hOt ostentare ; 
and so, he says, did Scaliger :mwhere, methinks, 
Casaubon turns it handsomely upon that superei- 
lious critick, and silently insinuates, that he him- 
self was sufficiently vain-glorious, and a boaster of 
his own knowledge. Ail the writings of this 
venerable censor, continues Casaubon, which are 
ço« Xfodrff«, more golden than gold itself, are 
every where smelling of that thyme, which, like a 
bee, he has gathered fi'om ancient authors; but 
far be ostentation and vain-glory from a gentleman 
so well born, and -so nobly educated as Scaliger. 
But, says Scaliger, be is so obscure, that he has 
got himself the naine bf Scotinus, a dark writer. 
Nov, says Casaubon, it is a wonder to me that 
any thing could be obscure to the divine wit of 
Scaliger, from which nothing could be hidden. 
This is indeed a strong compliment, but no de- 
fence; and Casaubon, who eould not but be sensible 
VOL. III, .I 



of his author's blînd-side, thlnks it time to abandon 
a post that was untenable. He acknowledges that 
Persius is obscure in some places ; but so is Plat% 
sois Thueydides ; so are Pindar, Theocritus, and 
Aristophanes, amongst the Greek poets ; and even 
Horace and Juvenal, he might bave added, 
amongst the Romans. The truth is, Persius is 
hOt sometimes, but generally, obscure ; and there- 
fore Casaubon at last is forced to excuse him, by 
alleging that it was se defendendo, for fear of 
Nero, and that he was eommanded to write so 
cloudily by Cornutus,3 in virtue of holy obedience 
to his toaster. I cannot help my own opinion ; I 
think Cornutus needed not to bave read many 
lectures to him on that subject. Persius was an 
apt scholar ; and when he was bidden to be ob- 
scure, in some places, where his lire and safety 
vere in question, took the same counsel for all his 
book ; and never afterwards wrote ten lines to- 
gether clearly. Casaubon, being upon this chap- 
ter, bas hOt failed, we may be sure, of making a 
compliment to his own dear comment. If Per-- 
sius, says he, be in himself obscure, yet my in- 
terpretation has ruade him intelligible, There is 
no question but he deserves that praise which he 
bas given to himself; but the nature of the thing, 
as Lucretius says, will not admit of a perfect ex- 
planation, Besides many examples which I could 

 A stoick philosopher, whom Persius has highly ex- 
tolled in his fifth Satire. Cornutus was lais preceptor, and 
revised his Satires, before they were given to the publick. 
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re, the vCry last Verse of" his last atre upon 
which he particularly values himself in his Preface, 
is not yet sufficiently explicated. It is true» 
Holyday has endeavourcd to justify lais construc- 
tion ; but Stelluti is against it : and, for my part, 
I can have but a very dark notion of it. As for 
the chastity of his thoughts, Casaubon denies not 
but that one particular passage in the fourth 
Satire, .dit, si unctus cesses, &c. is not only the most 
obscure, but the most obscene of all his works. I 
understood it ; but for that reason turned it over. 
In defence of" his boisterous metaphors, he quotes 
Longinus, who accounts them as instruments of 
the sublime, fit to more and stir up the affections» 
particularly in narration. To which it may be 
replied, that where the trope is fal'-fetched and 
hard, itis fit for nothing but to puzzle the under- 
standing, and may be rcckoned amongst those 
things of Demosthenes, which _/]schines called 
8«t«r«, hot i;,{t0,r«, that is, prodigies, .not words. It 
must be granted to Casaubon, that the knowledge 
of many things is lost in our modern ages, which 
werc off:amiliar notice to the ancients; and that 
satire is a poeln of a difficult nature in itself, and 
is hOt written to vulgar readers: and, thl'ough 
the relation which it has to comedy, the frequent 
change of" persons lnakes the sense perplexed, 
when we can but divine who it is that speaks ; 
whether Persius hilnself, or his fi'iend and monitor, 
or, in some places, a third person. But Casaubon 
cornes back always to himself, and concludes, that 
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if Persius had hot bccn obscure, there had been 
no need oi c him icor an intcrpreter. Yet whcn he 
had once enjoined himsclic so hard a task, he thcn 
considered the Greek proverb, that he must ),drç 
@«77,  { @«7, cither eat the who]e snai], or let 
it quite alone; and so he went through with 
his laborious task, as I bave done with my d]fficu]t 
translation. 
Thus icar, my lord, you see it has gone very 
hard with Pers]us : I think he cannot be allowed 
to stand in compctition either with Juvena] or 
I-Ioracc. Yct for once, I will vcnture to be so 
vair as to affirm, that none of his hard metaphors 
or forced expressions are in my translation. But 
more of this in its proper place, where I shall say 
somewhat in particular of our general perform- 
ance, in making these two authors English. In 
the mean time, I think mself obliged to give 
Persius his undoubted due, and to acquaint the 
world, with Casaubon, in what he has equalled 
and in what excelled his two competitors. 
A man who is resolved to-praise an author with 
any appearance of justice, must be sure to take 
him on the strongest side, and where he is least 
liable to exceptions. He. is therefore obliged to 
choose his mediums aecordingly. Casaubon, who 
saw that Persius could not laugh with a becoming 
grace, that he was not ruade for jesting, and that 
a merry eonceit was not his talent, turned his 
feather, like an Indian, to another light, that he 
might give it the better gloss, h/Ioral doctrine, 
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says hc and ,urbanity, or wcll-manncrcd wit»" arc 
thc two things which constitutc t1c Roman satirc 
but of thc two» that which is most csscntial to 
ths pocm» and s, as if wcrc, thc vcry soul which 
nimatcs if, is thc scourgig of vicc, nrd cxhorta-, 
tio fo virtuc. Thts wit, for a good rcason, 
Ircady ahuost out of doors  ad allowcd oly for 
nr hstrumcnt, a kind of tool or a wcapor, as hc 
calls t, of which thc Satirist makcs usc in thc 
cornpassing of his dcsig. Thc end nd aire of 
out thrcc rivais is corsccluctly thc saine. But bp 
what mcthods thcy havc prosccutcd thcir itcn- 
tion, is rthcr fo bc considcrcd. S.,tire is of thc 
raturc of noml philosophy, as bcing instructivc 
hc thcrcf'orc who instrtlcts most uscfully, will 
carry thc palm fï'om his fco antagorists. Thc 
philosophy in which Pcrsius was cducatcd, and 
which hc professes through his wholc book, is thc 
Stoick  thc most noble, most gcncrous, rnost bc- 
ncficial fo humar kid, amongst all thc sccts who 
havc givcn us thc rulcs ofcthicks; thcrcby fo form 
a scvcrc virtuc in thc soul  fo rasc in us an un- 
dauntcd couragc against thc assaults of forturc 
to cstccm as nothing thc things that arc without 
us, bccausc thcy arc hot in our power ; hot to 
valuc richcs, bcauty, honours, £amc, or hcalth, any 
farhcr than as convcnicnccs, and so many hclps 
to living as wc ought, and doing good in our 
gcncration.- in short, fo bc always happy, whilc 
wc posscss out rninds with a good conscicncc, arc 
frcc iï'om thc slavcry of viccs, ad coform out 
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actions and conversation to the rules of right 
reason. Sec here, my lord, an epitome of Epie- 
tetus; the doctrine of Zeno, and the education 
of our Persius : and this he expressed not onty in 
all his satires, but in the manner of his life. I 
will hOt lessen this eommendation of the Stoick 
philosophy, by giving you an account of some 
absurdities in their doctrine, and some perhaps 
impieties, if we eonsider them by the standard of 
Christian faith. Pcrsius has fallen into none of 
them; and therefore is ri'ce from those imputa- 
tions. What he teaches might be taught from 
pulpits, with more profit to the audience than ail 
the niee speeulations of divinity, and controversies 
eoncerning tzaith ; which are more for the profit of 
the shepherd, than for the edification of the flock. 
Passion, interest, ambition, and all their bloody 
consequences of discord and of war, are banished 
from this doctrine. Here is nothing proposed 
but the quiet and tranquillity of the mind ; virtue 
lodged at home, and aftem'ards diffused in ber 
general effeets to the improvement and good of 
human kind. And therefore I vonder hOt that 
the present Bishop of Salisbury «has recommended 
this our author, and the tenth satire of Juvenal, 
in his pastoral letter, to the serious perusal and 
practice of the divines in his dioeese, as the best 
commonplaces for their serinons, as the store- 
houses and magazines of moral virtues, frora 

Dr. Burnet. 
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whence they may draw out, as they have occasion, 
ail manner of assistance for the accomplishment of 
a virtuous lire, which the Stoicks have assigned for 
the great end and perfection of mankind. Hcrein 
then it is, that Persius has excelled both Juvenal 
and Horace. He sticks to his own philosophy; 
he shifts not sides, like Horace, who is sometimes 
an Epicurean, sometimes a Stoick, sometimes an 
Eclectick, as his present humour leads him ; nor 
declains, like Juvenal, against vices, more like an 
orator than a philosopher. Persius is every whcre 
the same; true to the dogmas of his toaster. 
What he bas learnt, he tcaches vchemently ; and 
what he teaches, that he practises himself. There 
is a spirit of sincerity in all he says; you may 
easily discern that he is in earncst, and is persuaded 
of that truth which he inculcates. In this I am 
of opinion, that he excels Horace, who is cotn- 
mofily in jest, and laughs while he instructs ; and 
is equal to Juvenal, who was as honest and serious 
as Persius, and more he could not be. 
Hitherto I have followed Casaubon, and cn- 
larged upon him, because I mn satisfied that he 
says no more than truth; the rest is ahnost ail 
frivolous. For he says that Horace, being the son 
of a tax-gatherer, or a collector, as we call it, 
smells every where of the lneanness of his birth 
and education : his conceipts are vulgar, like the 
subjects of his Satires ; that he does plebeium sa- 
£ere, and writes not with that elevation which 
becomes a Satil'ist : that Persius being nobly born, 
and of an opulent family, had likewi»e, the advan- 
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rage of a better toaster ; Cornutus beîng the most 
learned of his time, a man of a most holy lire, the 
chier of the Stoick Sect at Rome, and hot only a 
great philosopher, but a poet himself, and in pro- 
bability a coadjutor of Persius : that, as for Ju- 
venal, he was long a declaimer, came late to poetry, 
and had not been much conversant in philosophy. 
It is granted that the father of Horace was 
libertinus, that is, one degree removed from his 
grandfather, who had been once a slave. But 
Horace, speaking of him, gives him the best cha- 
racter ofa father, which I ever read in history; and 
I wish a witty friend of mine, now living, had such 
another. » He bred him in the best school, and 
with the best company of young noblemen ; and 
Horace, by his gratitude to his memory, gives a 
certain testimony that his edueation was ingenuous. 
After this, he formed himself abroad, by the con- 
versation of great men. Brutus round him at 
Athens, and was so pleased with him, that he took 
him thence into the army, and made him T.ribunus 
lIilitum, a colonel in a legion, whieh ',vas the pre- 
ferment of an old soldier. AI1 this was before his 
acquaintance with Meeenas, and his introduction 

» The " witty friend" here alluded to, was, I believe, 
,Vycherley, the poet., He was sent abroad very young ; 
and, on lais return, when twenty years old, resided at 
Queen's College, Oxford, as [hilosophite studiosus, but 
was hot matriculated, and. remained a very short time in 
the University. Some years afterwards, being thrown into 
prison by his own imprudence, his father suffered him to lie 
there fon seven years. Sec p. 177 , and vol. i. p. 4o.. -. 
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into the court of Augustus, and the familiarity of 
that great emperor ; wh/ch, had he not been wel[ 
bred before, had been enough to civilize bi» con- 
versation, and render him accomplished and know- 
ing in ail the arts of complacency and good beha- 
viour; and, in short, an agreeable compani0n for 
the retired hours and privacies of a favourite, who 
was first minister. $o that, upon the whole matter, 
Pers/us may be acknowledged to be equal with 
h/m, in those respects, though better born; and 
Juvenal inferior to both. If the advantage bt an/ 
where, it is on the side of Horace ; as much a, the 
court of Augustus Coesar was super/or to tht of 
ero. As for the subjects wh/ch they treatec, if 
will appear hereafter, that Horace writ not ul- 
garly on vulgar subjects, nor always chose thym. 
His style is constantly accommodated to his stb- 
ject, either high or low. If his fault be too mtch 
lowness, that of Pers/us is the çault of the hardmss 
of his metaphors, and obscurity : and so they tre 
equal in the failings of their style; where Jurerai 
manifestly triumphs over both of them. 
The comparison betwixt Horace and Juvena is 
more diflîcult; because their forces were mre 
equal. A dispute has always been, and ever xll 
continue, betwixt the favourers of the two poes. 
_Non nostrum est tan/as coronere 1Ates. I shall orly 
venture to g/ve my own opinion, and leave it r 
better judges to determine. If it be only argu;d 
in general, wh/ch of theln was the better port, 
the victory is already gained on the side of Horaoe. 
Virgil himself must yield to him in the delicacy »f 
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his turns, hs chocc of" words, nd perhps the pu- 
rity of" his Latin. Ho who says that Pindar is in- 
mitabl% is himself inimitable in his Odcs. But 
thc contention betwixt thesc two great masters, is 
for thc prize ofStirc ; in which controversy, all the 
Odes and Epode of Horace are to stand cxcludcd. 
I say this, because Horace has written many of 
them satirically, against his private enemies. Yet 
these, if justl'y considered, are somewhat of the 
narine of the Greek Silli, which were invectives 
agai:st particular sects and persons. But Horace 
had ?urged himself of this cboler, belote he en- 
tere on those discourses, which are more properly 
callCd the Roman Satire. He has hOt now to do 
wit| a Lyce, a Canidia, a Cassius Sevel'us, or a 
Meaas ; but is to correct the vices and the follie 
of rais rime, and to give the rules of a happy and 
vîrluous lire. In a word, that former sort of satire, 
whch is known in England by the naine of lam- 
poCn, is a dangerous sort of weapon, and for thc 
mt part unlawful. We have no moral right on 
th reputation of other men. It is taking ri'oto 
than what we cannot restore to them. Therc are 
ony two reasons, for which we may be permitted 
towrite lampoons; and I will hOt promise that 
th:y can always justify us. The first is, revenge, 
v«len we have been affronted in the saine nature, 
orhave been anywise notoriously abused, and can 
m:ke ourselves no other reparation. And yet we 
krow, that, in Christian charity, all offences are to 
be forgiven, as we expect the like pardon for those 
wiich we daily commit against Almighty Go». 
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And this consideration has often ruade me tremble, 
when I was saying our Saviour's prayer ; for the 
plain condition of the forgiveness which we beg, is 
thc pardoning of others the offences which they 
have done to us; for which reason I have many 
times avoided the commission of that £ault, eveu 
when I have been notoriously provokcd. Let hot 
this, my lord, pass for vanity in me ; for itis truth. 
More libels have been written agaiust me, than 
ahnost any man now living; and I had rcason on 
my side, to have defcnded my own innocence. I 
speak not of my poetry, which I have wholly given 
up to the criticks : let them use it as they please : 
posterity, perhaps, may be more favourable to me ; 
tbr interest and passion will lie buried in another 
age, and partiality and prejudice be forgotten. I 
speak of my morals, which bave bcen sufficiently 
aspersed : that only sort o£ reputation ought tobe 
dear to every honest man, and is to me. But let 
thc world witness for me, that I bave bccn often 
wanting to myself in that particular ; I have sel- 
dom answcred any scurrilous lampoon, when it was 
in my power to have exposed my enemies: and 
being naturally vindicative, have suffered in silence, 
and possessed my soul in quiet. 
Any thing, though never so little, which a man 
speaks of himself, in my opinion, is still too much; 
and therefore I will wave this subject, and proceed 
to give the second reason, which may justify a poet, 
,,vhen he writes against a particular person ; and 
that is, when he is become a publick nuisance. 
Ail those, wlwm Horace in his Satires, and t'ersiu 



and Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand 
ofinfamy, are wholly such. It is an action of virtue 
to make examples of vicious men. They may and 
ought to be upbraided with their crimes and foIIies: 
both for their own amendment, if they are hot yet 
incorrigible, and for the terror of others, to hinder 
them from falling into those enormities, which they 
ee are so severely punished in the persons of 
others. The first reason was only an excuse for 
revenge ; but this second is absoiutely of a poet's 
ofice to perform : but how tiw lampooners are 
there now living, who are capable of this duty! 
When they corne in my way, it is impossible 
mmetimes to avoid reading them. But good God ! 
how remote they are in common justice, from the 
choice of such persons as are the proper subject of 
atire! and how little wit they bring, for the sup- 
port of their injustice! The weaker sex is their 
most ordinary theme ; and the best and fairest are 
sure to be the most severely handled. Amongst 
men, those who are prosperously unjust, are en- 
titled to a panegyrick but atïticted virtue is in- 
solently stabbed with all manner of reproaches : 
no deeency is considered, no fulsomeness omitted; 
no renom is wanting, as far as dulness can supply 
it ; for there is a perpetual dearth of wit ; a bar-, 
renness of good sense and entertainment. I'he 
neglect of the readers will soon put an end to 
this sort of scribbling. There tan be no plea- 
santry, where there is no wit : no impression can 
be ruade, where there is no truth for the found- 
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ation. To conclude, they are like the fruits ofthe 
earth in this unnatural season ; the corn which 
held up its head, is spoiled with rankness ; but the 
greater part of the harvest is laid along, and little 
of" good inc6me and wholesome nourishment is re- 
ceived into the barns. This is almost a digression, 
I confess to your lordship ; but a just indignation 
forced it from me. w I bave removed this 
rubbish, I will return to the comparison of" Juvenal 
and Horace. 
I would willingly divide the palm betwixt them, 
upon the two heads of profit and delight, which 
are the two ends of poetry in general. It must be 
granted by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his instruc- 
tions of human liçe ; but in my particular opinion, 
which I set hOt up for a standa:d to better j udg- 
ments, Juvenal is the more delightffi author. I 
ara profited by both, I ara pleased with both ; but 
I owe more to Horace for my instruction, and 
more to uvena! for my pleasure. This, as I said, 
is my particular taste of" these two authors. They 
who will bave either of them to excell the other 
in both qualities, can scarce give better reason» 
for their opinion, than I for mine. But all unbiassed 
readers, will conclude, that my moderation is hOt 
tobe condemned : to such impartial men I must 
appeal: for they who have already formed their 
judglnent, may justly stalad suspected ofprejudice; 
and though all who are my readers, will set up to 
be my judges» I enter my caveat against them, 
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that they ought not so much as to be of rny jury ; 
or, if they be admitted, it is but reason that they 
should first hear what I have to urge in the de- 
fente of my opinion. 
That Horace is somewhat the better instructor 
of the two, is proved from hence,--that hls instruc- 
tions are more general, Juvenal's more llmited. 
So that, granting that the counsels which they 
give are equally good for moral use, Horace, 
who gives the most various advice, and most ap- 
plicable to all occasions which tan occur to us in 
the course of out lives,--as ineluding in his dis- 
courses, not only all the rules of morality, but also 
of civil conversation,uis undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred to him, who is more circumscribed in his 
instructions, makes them to fewer people, and on 
fewer occasions, than t he other. I may be par- 
doned for using an old saying, slnce it is true, and 
to the purpose: Bonum qub communius, eh meli«s. 
Juvenal, excepting only his first Satire, is in all the 
rest confined to the exposing of some particular 
vice; that he lashes, and there he sticks. His 
sentences are truly shining and instructive: but 
hey are sprinkled here and there. Horace i, 
teaching us in every line, ald is perpetually moral, 
he had round out the skill of Virgil, to hide his 
sentences ; to give you the virtue of them, without 
shewing them in their full extent: which is the 
ostentation of a poet, and hOt his art. And this 
Petronius charges on the authors of his time, as a 
vice of writing, which was then growing on the 
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agc: n« s«nt«nti, extra ror2us orationis emîn«#nt: 
hc would havc thcm wcavcd into thc body of thc 
work, and not appcar cmbosscd upon if, ànd 
striking dircctly on thc rcadcr's vicw. Folly was 
hc propcr quarry of Horacc, and hOt vice: and 
as thcrc arc but Iw notorious]y wickcd mcn, in 
comparison with a shoal of £ools and fops, so if is 
a barder thing to makc a man wisc, thaa to makc 
hhn honcst ; for thc will is only fo bc rcclamcd in 
thc onc, but thc undcrstanding is fo bc informcd 
in thc othcr. Thcrc arc blindsidcs and follics, 
cvcn in thc profcssors of moral philosophy; and 
thcrc is hOt any onc scct of thcm that Horacc has 
hot cxposcd : whicb, as it was not thc design of 
Juvcnal, who was wholly cnploycd in lashing vices, 
somc of thcm thc most cnormous that can bc hna- 
incd, so, pcrhaps, if, vas not so much h]s talent. 

Omne varier vitium ridenti Ylaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum precordia ludit. 

This was the commendation which Persius gave 
him : where by vitium, he mcans those litt'.e vices, 
which »ve call tbllies, the defects of human under- 
standing, or at most the peccadillos of lire, rather 
than the tragical vices, to which mon are hurried 
by their unruly passions and exorbitant desires. 
But in the word omne, which is universal, he con- 
cludes, with me, that the divine wit of Horace left 
nothing untouched ; that he entered into the 
inmost, recesses of nature ; found out the imper- 
fections even of the most wise and grave, as well 



as of the common people ; discovering, even in 
the great Trebatius, to whom he addresses the first 
Satire, his hunting after business, and folIowing 
the court, as well as in the prosecutor, Crispinus, 
his impertinence and importunity. It is true, he 
expos Crispinus openly, as a e6rnrnon nuisance ; 
but he rallies the other, as a friend, rnore.finely. 
The exhortations of Persius are eonfined to noble- 
rnen, and the Stoiek philosophy is that alone 
which he reeommends to them; Juvenal exhorts 
to particular virtues, as they are opposed to those 
vices against which he declairns; but Horace laughs 
to shame all follies, and insinuates virtue, rather by 
familiar examples, than by the severity of precepts. 
This last consideration seems to incline the 
balance on the side of Horace, and to give him 
the preference to Juvenal, not only in profit, but 
in pleasure. But, after all, I must eonfess, that 
the delight which Horace gives me, is but lan- 
guishing. Be pleased st]ll to understand, that I 
peak of my own taste only : he rnay ravish other 
rnen; but I am too stupid and insensible to be 
tickled. Where he barely grins himself, and, as 
Scaliger says, only shews his white teeth, he eannot 
provoke me to any laughter. His urbanity, that 
is, his good manners, are to be eornrnended ; but 
his wit is faint, and his salt, if I may dare to say 
so, almost insipid. Juvenal is of a more vigorous 
and masculine wit, he gives me as mueh pleasure 
as I ean bear: he filly satisfies my expeetation; 
he treats his subjeet home: his spleen is raised, 
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and he raises mine: I have the pleasure of" 
cernment in ali he says  he drives his reader alon 
with him  and when he is at the end of his way, I 
willingly stop with him. If he went another 
stage, it would be too fr; it xvould rnake a jo.urney 
of a progress, and turn delight into fatigue. Vhen 
he gives over, it is a sign the subject is exhausted, 
and the wit of man can carry it no farther. If a 
fault can be justly round in him, it is that he is 
sometimes too luxuriant, too redundant ; says 
more than he necds, like my friend the Plain 
Dealer,* but never more than pleases. Add to 
this, that his thoughts are as just as those of Horaee, 
and much nore elcvated. His expressions are so- 
norous and more noble ; his verse more numerous, 
and his words are suitable to his thoughts, sublime 
tnd lofty. All these contribute to the pleasure of 
the reader ; and the greater the soul of him who 
reads, his transports are the greater; Horaee is 
always on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop; but- 
his way is perpetually on earpet-ground. He 
goes with mgre impetuosity than Horace, but as 
seeurely ; and the swiftness/dds a more lively agi- 
tation to the spirits. The low style of Horaee is 
aeeording to his subjeet, that is, gener«lly grovel- 
ing. I question not but he could have raised it : 
for the first epistle of the second book, which he 
writes to Augustus, (a most instructive Satire con- 
cerning poetry,) is of so much dignity in the 
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xvords and of so lnuch .elegancy in the numbers, 
that the author plainly shews, the sermo_pedestris, 
in his other Satires, was rather his ehoiee than his 
neeessity. He was a rival to Lueilius, his prede- 
cessor, and was resolved to surpass him in his own 
manner. Lueilius, as we see by his remaining 
fragments, minded neither his style, nor his num- 
bers, nor his purity of words, nor his run of verse. 
Horace therefore eopes with him in that humble 
way of satire; writes under his own force, and 
earries a dead weight, that he may match his eom- 
petitor in the race. This I imagine was the chier 
reason, xvhy he minded only the elearness of his 
satire, and the eleanness of expression, without 
aseending to those heights, t.o which his own vigour 
might have carried him. But limiting his desires 
only to the eonquest of Lueilius, he had his ends 
of his rival, who lived before him ; but made way 
for a new eonquest over himself, by Juvenal, his 
sueeessor. He could not give an equal pleasure to 
his reader, beeause he used not equal instruments. 
The fauh vas in the tools, and not in the workman. 
But 9ersificatlon and nulnbers are the greatest 
pleasures of poetry : Virgil knew it, and praetised 
both so happily, that for aught I know, his greatest 
excellency is in his diction. In ail other parts of 
poetry, he is faultless; but in this he placed his 
chief perfection. And give me leave, my lord, 
sinee I have here an apt occasion, to say, that 
Virgil eould have written sharper Satires than 
either Horace or Juvenal, if he would bave em- 
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ploycd his talent that way. I will producc a verse 
and hall of hs, n onc of hs Eclogucs to justify 
my opinion ; and with commas aftcr cvcry word, 
to shcw, that hc bas gvcn almost as many hshcs, 
as he has written syllablcs : it s aga]nst a bad poet, 
whosc iii vcrscs hc dcscribcs : 

-- non tu, in triviis, indocte, solelas 
Stridenti. miserum, stipulâ, disperdere carmen ? 

But to rcturn to my purpose. When thcrc is any 
thing deficient in numbers, and sound, the reader 
is uneasy, and unsatisfied ; he wants something of 
his eomplement, desires somewhat which he finds 
hot : and this being the manifest defeet of Horace, 
it is no wonder, that finding it supplied in Juvena], 
we are more delighted with hin. And besides 
this, the sauce of Juvenal is more poignant, to 
create in us an appetite of reading him. The meat 
of Horaee is more nourishing ; but the cookery of 
Juvenal more exquisite ; so that, grantinff Horace 
to be the more general philosopher, we eannot 
deny that Juvenal was the greater poet, I mean in 
satire. His thoughts are sharper, his indignation 
against vice is more vehement ; his spirit has more 
of the eomnonwealth genius; he treats tyranny, 
and all the vices attending it, as they deserve, 
with the utmost rigour : and consequently a noble 
soul is better pleased with a zealous vindicator of 
Roman liberty, than with a temporizing poet, a 
well-mannered court slave, and a man who is often 
afraid of laughing in the right place; who is ever 
decent, because he is naturally servile. 
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After ail, Horace had the disadvantage of the 
rimes in which he lived ; they were better for the 
man, but worse for the satirist. Itis generally 
said, that those enormous vices which were prac- 
tised under the reign of Domitian, were unknown 
in the time of Augustus Cesar; that therefore 
Juvenal had a larger field than Horace. Little 
follies were out of doors, when oppression was to 
be scourged, instead of avarice.: it was no longer 
time to turn into ridicule the false opinions of 
philosophers, when the Roman liberty was to be 
asserted. There was more need of a Brutus in 
Domitian's days, to redeeln or mend, than of a 
Horace, if he had then been living, to laugh at a 
fly-catcher. This reflection at the saine rime ex- 
cuses Horace, but exalts Juvenal.--I have ended, 
before I was aware, the comparison of Horace and 
Juvenal, upon the topicks of instruction and de- 
light ; and indeed I may safely here conclude that 
commonplace; for if we make Horace our mi- 
nister of state in satire, and Juvenal of our private 
pleasures, I think-the latter has no ill bargain of 
it. Let profit have the pre-eminence of honour, 
in the end of poetry: plcasure, though but the 
second in degree, is the first in favour. And who 
would not choose to be loved better, rather than to 
be more esteemed ? But I am entered already 
upon another topick; which concerns the parti- 
eular merits of these two Satirists. However, I 
will pursue my business where I left it ; and carry 
it farther than that common observation of the 
several ages in which these authors flourished. 
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When Horace writ his Satires, the monarchy of" 
his Coesar was in ]ts newness, and the government 
but just made easy to the conquered people. They 
could not possibly have forgotten the usurpation of" 
that prince upon their freedom, nor the violent 
 methods which he had used, ia thc compassing of" 
that vast design : they yet remembered his pro- 
criptions, and the slaughter of so many noble 
Romans their def'endcrs: amongst the rest, that 
horrible action of" his, when he £orced Livia f"rom 
the arms of" hcr husband, who was constrained to 
ee her married, as Dion relates the story, and, big 
with child as she was, conveycd to the bed of" his 
insulting rival. The saine Dion Cassius gives us 
another instance of` the crime bef`ore mentioned ; 
that Cornelius Sisenna, being reproached in full 
senate with the licentious conduct of" his wifc, 
turned this answer,--that he had married her by 
the, counsel of" Augustus: intimating,, says my, 
author, that Augustus had obliged him to that 
rnarriagc,, that he might, under that covert, have 
the more free access to her. His adulteries were 
stil! bef'ore their eyes ; but they must be patient, 
where they had hot power. In other things that 
emperor was moderate enough: propriety was 
generally secured; and the people enter.tained 
wih publick shows, and donatives, to make thcm 
more easily digest their lost liberty. But Augustus, 
who was conscious to himsel£ of so many crimes 
which he had cornmittcd, though in the iïrst place 
to provide for his own rcputation, by making an 
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edict against Lampoons and Satires, and the authors 
of those defamatory writings, which my author Ta- 
citus, fro the law-term, callsfamosos libellos. 
In the first book of his Annals, he givcs the fol- 
lowing account of it, in thesc words : Primus xtu- 
gustus cognitionem de fizmosis libellis, specie legis ejus, 
tractwvit ; commotus Cassii Sc,,cri libidine, quâ viros 
feeminasque inlustres ,'ocacibus scriptis diffama:erat. 
Thus in English : "Augustus was the first, who 
under the colour of that law took cognizance of 
lampoons ; being provoked toit, by the petulancy 
of Cassius Severus, who had defamed many illus- 
trious persons of both sixes in hls writings." The 
law fo which Tacitus refers, '.vas Le lwsw majes- 
tatis; commonly called, for the sake of brevity, 
majestas ; or, as ".ve say, high-treason. He means 
hOt, that this law had hOt been enacted for- 
merly: for it had been ruade by the Decemviri, 
and was inseribe.d amongst the rest in the Twelve 
Tables; to prevent the aspersion of the Roman 
majesty, either of the people themselves, or their 
religion, or their magistrates: and the infringe- 
ment of it was capital ; that is» the offender was 
whipped to death with the fasces which were 
borne belote their chief officers of Rome. But 
Augustus was the first, vho restored that inter- 
mitted law. By the words, under eolor f ttmt i 
law, he insinuates that Ahgustus caused it to be 
executed, on pretence of those libels, which wer 
written by Cassius Severus against the nobility ; 
but, in truth, to save himself from »uch defamatorl" 
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verses. Suetonius likewise makes mention of it 
thus: 8parsos de se in curi famosos libellos, nec 
e:cpavit» et magna curâ redarguit. lc ne requisitis 
quidem auctoribus» id modo censuit, cognoscendum post_ 
lmc de ils qui libellos aut carmina ad infamiam cujus- 
.plain sub alieno nomine edant. « Augustus was hot 
afraid of libels, says that author : yet he took ail 
tare imaginable to bave them answered ; and then 
decreed, that, for the rime to corne, the authors of 
them should be punished." But Aurelius makes it 
yet more clear, accordig to my sense, that this 
emperor for his own sake durst hOt permit them: 
tecit id lugustus in s.peciem, et quasi gratiicaretur 
po.pulo Romano, et primorilms urbis ; sed revera ut 
sibi consuleret : nain kal, uit in animo conrimere 
nimiam quorundam _procacitatem in loquendo, à quâ 
nec ipse eoemptus fuit. 2Vam "suo nomine conescere 
erat irroidiosum, sub alieno facile er utile. Ergo s_pecie 
legis tractavit, çuasi .populi Romani majestas infa- 
maretur. This, I think, is a suflïcient comment 
on that passage of Tachus. I will add only by 
the way, that the whole family of the Coesars, and 
ail their relations, were included in the law; 
because the majesty of the Romans in the time of 
the empire was wholly in that bouse: Omnia Cwsar 
erat ; they were all aceounted sacred, who belonged 
to him. As for Cassius Severus, he was contem- 
porary with Horace; and was the same poet against 
whom he writes in his Epodes, under this title, In 
Cassium 8everum, maledicum .poetam : erhaps in- 
tending to kill two crows, according to our pro- 
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verb, xvith one stone, and revenge both himself 
and his Emperor together. 
From hence I may reasonably conclude, that 
Augustus, who was hot ahogether so good as he 
was wise, had some by-respect in the enacting of 
this law ; for to do any thing for nothing was not 
his maxim. Horace, as he was a courtier, com- 
plied with the interest of his lnaster ; and avoiding 
the lashing of greater crimes, ,confined himself to 
tJe ridiculing of petty vices and common follies, 
excepting only some reserved cases, in his Odes 
and Epodes, of his own particular quarrels ; which 
either with permission of the magistrate, or with- 
out it, every man will revenge, though I say not 
that he should ; for prior lwsit is a good excuse in 
the cix;il la,v, i.f Christianity had not taught us to 
forgive. However, he was not the proper man to 
arraign grcat vices, at least if the stories which we 
hear of him are true,--that he practised some 
which I will not here mention, out of honour to 
him. h was hot for a Clodius to accuse adul- 
terers, especially when Augustus was of that hum- 
ber. So that though his age was not exelnpted 
from the worst of villanies, there was no freedom 
left to reprehend them, by reason of the edict; 
and our poet was n.ot fit to represent them in an 
odious character, because himselfwas dipped in 
the saine actions. Upon this account, without 
farther insisting on the different tempers of Juve- 
nal and Horace, I conclude, that the subjects 
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which I-Iorace chose for satire, are of a lower na- 
ture than those of which Juvenal has written. 
Thus I have treated, in a new method, the 
comparison betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. 
Somewhat of their particular manner, belonging to 
ail of them, is yet remaining to be considered. 
Persius was grave, and particularly opposed his 
gravity to lewdness, which was the predominant 
vice in Nero's court, af the time when he published 
his Satires, which was before that Empcror thll 
into the excess of cruelty.*--Horace was a mild 
admonisher, a court satirist, fit tbr the gentle times 
of Augustus, and more fit, for the reasons which I 
have already given. Juvenal was as proper for his 
times, as they for theirs ; his was an age  that de- 
served a more severe chastisemen t; vices vere more 
gross and open, more flagitious, more encouraged 
by the example of a tyrant, and more protected by 
his authority. Therefore, wheresover Juvenal men- 
tions"Nero, he ineans Domitian, whom he dares 
hOt attack in his own person, but scourges him 
by proxy. Heinsius urges in praise of Horace, 
that according to the ancient art and law of satire, 
« In the sixth year of Nero's reign, when that rnonster 
began to display lais real disposition, ersius ,,vas about 
twenty-five years old. 
7 The age of Juvenal has llOt been accurately ascer- 
tained. By some he is supposed to have been born in 
/he first year of Tiberius. A.U.C. 767 (A. D. x5, ) and 
to have died in the last year of Dornitian, A. D. 96: 
others place his birth in the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
and his death in the second year of Adrian, A. D. x 9" 



it should be nearer to comedy than to tragedy ; 
hOt declaiming against vice, but only laughing at 
it. Neither Persius nor Juvenal were ignorant of 
this, for they had both studied Horace. And the 
thing itself is plainly true. But as they had read 
Horace, they had likewise read Lucilius, of whom 
Persius says,--Secuit urbem ; - - - et genuinum fregit 
in illis : meaning Nlutius and Lupus : and Juvenal 
also mentions him in these words : 
Ense vdut strido, qzoties Ludlius ard«ns 
Criminibus, tacit?t sudant pr,ecordia culpâ. 
So that they thought the imitation of Lueilius 
 ,vas more proper to their purpose, than that of 
I-Ioraee. " They ehanged satire, (says Holyday,) 
but they ehanged it for the better ; for the business 
being to reform great vices, chastisement goes 
farther than admonition; whereas a perpetual 
grin, like that of Horace, does rather anger than 
amend a man." 
Thus far that learned eritick, Barten Holyday ;* 
whose interpretation and illustrations of Juvenal 

 Holyday's translation of Juvenal was not published 
till Æ673, several years after his death. The second edi- 
tion of hi.s Version of Persius was published when he was 
a very young man, in x6x6. An account of him may 
be round in Wood's ATt-I. Oo1. ii. 0.,58, who however, 
in his enumeration of his writings-, bas omitted to men- 
tion an instructive and entertaining little work, entitled 
Cordes Jçctrvs I VIA, which he published anony- 
mously in 1638. In the latter part ofthe second .A_ddress 
to the Reader, there is a quaint allusion to his naine. 
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are as excellent, as the verse of his translation and 
his English are lame and pitiful. For it is hot 
enough to give us the meaning ofa poet, which I 
acknowledge him to have performed most falth- 
fully; but he must also imitate his genius and 
his numbers, as far as the English will corne up 
to tl:e eleg«nce o( the original. In few words, 
it is only for a poet to translate a poet.' Holyday 
and Stapylton had hOt enough considered this, 
when they attempted Juvenal; but I forbear re- 
fleetions ; only I beg leave to take notice of this 
sentence, where Holyday says--" a perpetual gria 
like that of Horaee, rather angers than amends a 
man." I eannot give him up the manner of Horaee 
in Iow satire, so easily. Let the ehastisements of 
Jt.venal be never so neeessary for his new kind of 
tire ; let, him deelaim as wittily and sharply as he 
pleases; yet still the nieest and most delieate touches 
of satire eonsist in fine raillery. This, my lord, is 
your pardcular talent, to which even Juvenal eould 
hot arrive. It is hOt reading, it is hOt imitation of 
an author, which ean produce this fineness; it 
must be inborn; it must proeeed from a genius, 
and particular way of thinking, which is hOt to 
be taught ; and therefore not to be imitated by 
him who has it hOt from nature. How easy it i» 
to eall rogue and villain, and that wittily ! but 
how hard to make a man appear a fool, a block- 
head, or a knave, without using any of those op- 
probrious terms ! To spare the grossness of the 
names, and to do the thing yet more severely, is 
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to draw a full face, and to make the nose and 
cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ any depth 
of shadowing. This is the mystery of that noble 
tmde, which yet no toaster can teach to his ap- 
prentice; he may give the ru]es, but the scho]ar 
is never the nearer in his .practice. lXeither is it 
true, that this fineness of raillery is offensive: a 
witty man is tickled, while he is hurt in this man- 
ner ; and a fooI feels it hOt. The occasion of an 
offenee may possibly be given, but he cannot take 
|t. If it be granted, that in effeet this way does 
more mischief; that a man is seeret]y wounded, 
and though he be not sensible himself, yet the 
malicious world will find it for him ; yet there is 
still a vast difference betwixt the slovenly butcher- 
ing of a man, and the fineness of a stroke that 
separates t.he head from the body, and leaves it 
tanding in its place. A man may be capable, as 
Jack Ketch's wife said of his servant, of a plain 
pieee of work, a bare hanging ; but to make a 
malefactor die sweetly, was only belonging to her 
husband. I wish I eould apply it to myselÇ if the 
reader would be kind enough to think it belongs 
to me. The character of Zimri, 9 in my As,- 
IoM, is, in my opinion, worth the whole poem : it 
is not b]oody, but it is ridiculous enough; and 
he for whom it was intended was too witty to re- 
sent it as an injury.  If I had railed, I might bave 

9 George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham. 
' That our author should have been satisfied with hls 
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sulTcrcd for it jusdy ; but I managcd my own work 
more happily, perhaps more dextcrous|y. I nvoided 
thc mention of great crimes, and applicd myself 

admirable delineation of the Duke of Buckingham, under 
the naine of Zimri, is hot at all surprising ; since from 
his own time to the present, it bas been universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of his happiest performances. 
In the first tank of tlese did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but ail mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then ail for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Bless'd madlnan ! who could every hour employ, 
With something new, to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes æ 
And both (to shew his judgment) in extremes ; 
So over-violent, or over-civil, 
That every man with him was Go) or devil. 
In squand'ring wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewardedbut desert : 
Beggar'd by fools, whom still he round too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laugh'd himself from court; .then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chier; 
For, spire of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitopllel : 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 
" The Duke of Buckingham" (Dr. Lockier observed 
to Mr. Spence,) " was reckoned th most accomplished 
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to the representing of blindsides and little extra- 
x'agancies; to which, the wittier a man is, he is 
generally the more obnoxious, h succeeded as I 

man of the age, in riding, dancing, and fencing. ,Vhen 
he came into the presence-chamber, 'twas impossible for 
you hot to follow him with your eye as he went along, 
he moved so gracefully." Spence's ANcIooEv.s. 
Of his ready wit the same gentleman mentioned the 
following instance : 
" In one of Dr),den's plays there was this line, which 
the actress endeavoured to speak in as moving and affect- 
ing a tone as »he could : 
' My wound is great,--because it is so small !' 
and then she paused, and looked very distressed. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who was in one of the boxes, rose 
immediately from his seat, and added in a loud ridiculing 
voice,-- . 
' Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all.' 
which had such an effect on the audience, who belote 
were hot very well pleased with the play, that they hissed 
the poor woman off the stage, would never hem" her ap- 
pearance in the test of her parts ; and as this was only 
the second time of its performance, made Dryden lose his 
benefit-night." Ibid. 
" The witty Duke of Buckingham was an extreme 
bad man. His duel with Lord Shrewsbury was con- 
certed between him and Lady Shrewsbury. All Mat 
morning she was trembling for her gallant, and wishing 
for the death of her husband ; and after his fali, 'tis said 
the Duke lay with her in his bloody shirt." Ibid. from 
Mr. Pope. 
The following extract, which I transcribe from a 
letter written a few years afterwards by a gentleman lu 
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wished ; the jest went round, and he was laughed 
at in his turn, who began the fi'olick. 
And thus, mv lord, you see I have preferred 
the manner of Horace, and of your lordship, in 
this kind of satire, to that of Juvenal; and I 
think reasonably. Holyday ought not to have 

London, ma), throw some light on this celebrated duel, 
which took place on January 11th, a667-8. The letter 
is dated from Whitehall, January aoth, 673- 4 : 
" Upon Vednesday the 7th, the two Houses met. In 
the Lords' House, immediately upon his Majesty's recess, 
the Earl of Westmoreland brought in a petition against 
the Duke of Bucks, in the naine of the young Earl of 
Shrewsbury, desiring justice against him, t'or murthering 
his father, making his mother a whore, and keeping her 
now as an infamous strumpet. To this the Duke replied, 
--'tis true-he had the hard fortune to kill the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, but it was upon the greatest provocations in 
the world : that he had fought him twice before, and had as 
often given him his lire: that he had threatened to pistol 
him, wheresoever he ['should] meet him, if he could hot 
fight him:--that for these reasons the King had given 
him lais pardon. 
" To the other part of the petition concerning the Lady" 
Shrewsbury, he said, he knew not how far his conversa- 
tion with that lad), was cognizable b), that House; but, 
if that had given offence, she was now gone to a retire- 
ment."--A da)" was appointed for considering the merits 
ot the petition ; but the parliament being prorogued on 
the 96th of the following February, nothing more, I 
believe, was done in the business. 
Three days before the Duke of Buckingham was par- 
doned for killing Lord Shrewsbury, (Feb. 
that nobleman's second, Sir John Talbot, (as I round on 
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arraigned so great an author for that which was 
lais excellency and his merit; or, if he did, on 
such a palpable mistake, he might expect that 
some one might possibly arise, either in his own 
timc, or after him, to rectify his eour, and re- 
store to Horace that commendafion of which he 
bas so unjustly robbed him. And let the manes 
of Juvenal forgive me, if I say, that this way of 
Horace was the best tbr amending manners, as it 
is tbe most dicult. His was an ense rescinden- 
dura ; but that of Horace was a pleant cure, with 
all the limbs prcsewed entire ; and, as our moun- 
tebanks tell us in their bills, without keeping the 
patient within doors for a day. What they pro- 
mise only, Horace bas eèetually perfoe. Yet 
I contradict not the proposition which I formerly 
advanced. Juvenal's times required a more painful 
kind of operation ; but if he had lived in the age 
of Horace, I must needs affirm, that he had it 
hOt about him. He took the method vhich was 
preseribed him by his own genius, which was 
harp and eager ; he could hot railly, but he could 
deelaim : and as his provocations were great, he 
bas revenged them tragically. This notwithstand- 

an examination in the Rolls-chapel,) received a pardon 
Ïor killing the Duke's second, Mr. \¥illiam Jenkins ; for 
at that rime the seconds in duels regularly engaged, as well 
as the principals. 
Andrew Marvell says in one of his letters, that the 
Duke had a son by Lady Shrewsbury, who died young, 
and whonl he erroneously calls Earl of Coventry. 
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ing, I am fo say another word, which, as true as it 
is, will yet displease the partial admirers of our 
Horace. I have hinted it belote ; but it is rime 
for me now to speak more plainly. 
This manner of Horace is indeed the best; but 
Horace has not executed it altogether so happily, 
at least not often. The manner of Juvena! is 
confessed to be inferiour to the former ; but Juve- 
nal has excelled him in his performance. Juvenal 
has railed more wittily than Horace has rallied. 
Horace means to make his reader laugh ; but he 
is not sure of his experiment. Juvenal alway. 
intends to more your indignation ; and he always 
brings about his purpose. Horace, for aught I 
know, might have tickled the people of his age ; 
but amongst the moderns he is hot so successful. 
They who say--he entertains so pleasantly, may 
perhaps value themselves on the quickness of their 
own understandings, that they tan see a iest 
ther off than other men : they may tînd occasion 
of laughter in the wit-battle of the two butToons, 
Sarmentus and Cicerrus; and hold their sides for 
fear of bursting, when Rupilius and Persius are 
solding.' For my own part, I can only like the 
characters of all four, which are judiciously given ; 
but for my heart I cannot so much as stalle at 
their insipid raillery. I see hot why Persius should 
cll upon Brutus, to revenge him on his adversary; 
and that because he had killed Julius Cesar, for 

VOL. III, 

HOP,. l. *. sat. ,¢vii. 
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endeavouring to be a King, therefore he should 
be desired to murder Rupilius, only because his 
name was Mr. King. A miserable clench, in my 
opinion, for Horace to record: I have heard ho- 
nest Mr. Swan 2 make many a better, and yet bave 
had the grace to hold my eountenance. But it 
may be, puns were then in fashion, as thiy were 
wit in the serinons of the last age, and in the 
court of King Charles the Second. I ana sorry to 
say it, for the sake of Horaee; but certain it is, 
he bas no fine palate, who tan feed so heartily on 
garbage. 
But I bave already wearied myself, and doubt 
hOt but I have tired your lordship's patience, 
with this long, rambling, and, I fear, trivial dis- 
course. Upon the one-half of the merits, that is, 
pleasure, I eannot but conclude that Juvenal was 
the better satirist. They who will descend into 
hi particular praises, may find them at large in the 
Dissertation" of the learned Rigaltius 3 to Thuanus. 
As for Persius, I bave given the reasons why I 
think him" inferior to both of them ; yet I have 
one thing to add on that subjeet. 
Barten Holyday, who translated both Juvenal 
and Persius, has made this distinction betvixt 
them, which is no less tme than witty; that in 

* Of "honest Mr. Swan," who doubtless is well known 
to all proficients in the .eqrs Punica, I bave not tbund 
anv other memorial than what the present passage affords. 
s In his edition of Juvenal and Persius, printed at 
Paris in mo, x616. 
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tgersius, the difiïculty is to find a meaning; in 
Juvenal, to choose a meaning : so crabbed is Per- 
sius, and so copiou is Juvenal ; so much the un- 
derstanding is employed in one, and so much the 
judgment in the other; so diftâcult is it to find 
any sënse in the former, and the best sense of the 
latter. 
IÇ on the other side, any .one suppose I bave 
commended Horace below lais merit, when I have 
allowed him but the second place, I desire him 
to consider, if Juvenal, a man of excellent natural 
endowments, besides the advantages of diligence 
and study, and coming after him, and building upon 
his foundations, might hOt probably, with all these 
helps, surpass him: and whether it bc any dis- 
honour to Horace, to be thus surpassed, since no 
art or science is at once begun and perfected, but 
that it must pass first through many hands, and 
cven through several ages. If Lucilius could add 
to Ennius, and Horace to Lucilius, why, without 
any diminution to the faine of Horace, miht hOt 
Juvenal give the last perfection to that work ? Or 
rather, what disreputation is it to Horace, that 
Juvenal excels in the tragical satire, as Horace 
does in the comical ? I have read over attentively 
both Heinsius and Dacier, in their commendations 
of Horace ; but I can find no more in either of 
them, for the preference of him to Juvenal, than 
the instructive part ; the part of wisdom, and lOt 
that of pleasure ; which therefore is here allowed 
him, notwithstanding what Scaliger and Rigaltius 
havc plcàded to the contrary for Juvenal. And to 
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shew I am impartial, I witl here translate what 
Dacier has said on that subject. 
"I cannot give a more just idea of the two 
books of Satires ruade by Horace, than by com- 
paring them to the statues of the Sileni, to which 
Alcibiades compares Socrates, in the Symposium. 
They were figures, which had nothing of agree- 
able, nothing of bcauty on their outside; but 
when any one took the pains to open them, and 
search into them, he there round thc figures of all 
the deities. So, in the shape that Horace presents 
himself to us, in his Satires, we sec nothing at the 
first view which deserves our attention : it seems 
that he is rather an amusement for ehildren, than 
for the serious consideration of men. But when 
we take away his erust, and that whieh hides him 
from our sight, when we diseover him to the 
bottom, then we find all the divinities in a full 
assembly; that is to say, all the virtues which 
ought to be the eontinual exereise of those, who 
seriously endeavour to correct their vices." 
It is easy to observe, that Dacier, in this noble 
similitude, bas eonfined the praise of his author 
wholly to the instructive part : the eommendation 
turns on this, and so does that which follows. 
"" In these two books of satire, it is the business 
ofHorace to instruct us how to conbat our vices, 
to regulate our passions, to follow nature, to give 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth 
and falsehood, and betwixt our conceptions of 
things, and things themselves ; to come back from 
ou.r prejudicate opinions, to understand exactly 
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the princlples and motives of ail our actions ; and 
to avoid the ridicule into which ail men neces- 
sarily rail, who are intoxicated with those notions 
which they have received from their masters ; and 
which they obstinately retain, without examining 
whether or no they be founded on right reason. 
" In a word, he labours to render us happy in 
relation to ourselves, agl'eeable and faithful to our 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well-bred, 
in relation to those with whom we are obliged to 
live and to converse. To make his figures intel- 
ligible, to conduct his readers through the laby- 
rinth of some perplexed sentence or obscure pa- 
renthesis, is-no great marrer ; and, as Epictetus 
says, there is nothing of beauty in all this, or what 
is worthy of a prudent man. The principal 
business, and which is of most importance to us, 
is to shew the use, the reason, and the proof of his 
precepts. 
"They who. endeavour not to correct themselves 
according to so exact a model, are just like the 
patients who have open before them a book of 
admirable receipts for their diseases, and please 
themselves with reading it, without comprehending 
the nature of the remedies, or how to apply them 
to their cure." 
Let Horace go off" with these encomiums, which 
he has so well deserved. 
To conclude the contention betwixt our three 
poets, I will use the words of Virgil, in his fifth 
,Ene.id, where neas proposes the rewards of the 
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foot-race fo the three first who should reach the 
goal: 
Tres pr,em:a primi 
.4ccipient, .flavâque caput nettenlur olivd. 
Let these three ancients be preferred to all the' 
moderns, as first arriving at tbe goal ; let them ail 
be crowned as victors, with the wreath that pro- 
perly belongs to satire. B, tt after that, with thas 
distinction amongst themselves. 
Pimus equum phaleris ins,:gnem victor habeto. 
Let Juvenal ride first in triumph. 
Alter Amazoniam pharetram, p!enamque sagittis 
Threidis, lato quam circumplecltur auto 
Balleus, et tereti subnectit 3qbula gemme. 
Let Horace, who is the seconl, zqd but just the 
zeeond, carry off the quiver and the arrows, as the 
badges of his satire ; and the golden belt and the 
dlamond button. 
T«rtius Agolico hoc clpeo contentus abito.  
And let Persius, the lait of the first three worthies, 
be contented with this Grecian shield, and with 
victory not only over al the Grecians, who were 
ignorant of the Roman satire, but over all the mo- 
derns in succeeding nges, excepting Bo]leau and 
your lordship. , 
And thus I have given the history of Satire, and 
derived it as far as ri'oto Ennius, to your lordship ; 
that is, fi'om its first rudiments of barbarity, toits 
last polishing and perfection; which is, with Virgil, 
in his Address to Augustus, 
* AIl the copies that I have seen, readArgolicd hâc 
galeâ. 
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Tithoni primâ quot abest ab origine £esar. 
I said only fi'om Ennius; but I may safely earry 
it higher ; as far as Livius Andronicus, who, as I 
have said formerly, taught the fi,'st play at Rome, 
in the year ab urbe conditâ eeecexv. I have 
since desired my lea,'ned fi'iend, Mr. Maidwell, 4 to 
eompute the difference of times betwixt Aris- 
tophanes and Livius Andronieus, and he assures 
me fi'om the best ehronologers, that PLUTVS, the 
last of Aristophanes's plays, was represented at 
Athens in the year of the 97th OIympiad ; whieh 
agrees with the year urbis condit,e, eee,xiv. So 
that the difference of" years betwixt Aristophanes 
and Andronicus is 15o; ri'oto whence I have pro- 
bably deduced that Livius Andronicus, who was a 
Grecian, had read the plays of the old eomedy, 
which were satirical, and also of the new; for 
Menander was fifty yea,'s befo,'e him, which must 
needs be a great light to him in his own plays, that 
were of the satirical nature. That the Romans 
.,had farces bef"ore this, it is true; but then they 
had no communication with Greece ; so that An- 
5 Probably Mr. Lewis Maidwell, a schoolmaster, and 
author of a play called TiE GEEaOUS EnEIs, re- 
presented at the Duke's Theatre in 68o; the Prologue 
to which commences with an allusion to our author : 
" rho dates be witty now, and with iust rage 
" Disturb the wce and follies of the age ? 
" \Vith knaves and fools, satire's a dangerous fault ; 
" They will hot let you rub their sores with salt : 
" Else Rose-street ambuscacIes shall break your heacl, 
" And lire in verse shall lay the poet dead," 
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dronicus was the first who wrote afier the manner 
of the old comedy, in his plays : he was imitated 
by Ennius about thirty years afterwards. Though 
the former writ fables, the latter, speaking pro- 
perly, began the Roman satire ; according fo that 
description which Juvenal gives of it in his first : 
Quicquid agtmt homines, roture, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
This is that in which I have made bold to differ 
from Casaubon, Rigaltius; Dacier, and indeed from 
ail the modern criticks,--that hOt Ennius, but An- 
dronicus, was the first, who, by the archea conedia 
of the Greeks, added many beauties to the first 
rude and barbarous Roman satire : which sort of 
poem though we had not derived from Rome, yet 
nature teaches it mankind in all ages, and in every 
country. 
Itis but necessary, that after so much has been 
said of Satire, some definition of it should be given. 
Heinsius, in his Dissertations on Horace, makes it 
for me in these words : "" Satire is a kind of poetry, 
without a series of action, invented for the purging 
of out minds; in which human vices, ignorance, and 
errours, and ail things besides which are produced 
from them in every man, are severely reprehended, 
parly dramatically, partly simply, and sometimes 
in lJoth kinds of speaking, but for the most part 
iïguratively and occuhly; consisting in a low fa- 
miliar way, chiefly in a sharp and pungent manner 
of speech, but partly also in a facetious and civil 
way of jesting ; by which either hatred, or laugh- 
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ter, or indignation, is moved."--Where, I cannot 
but observe, that this obscure and perplexed defi- 
nition, or rather description of satire, is, wholly 
accommodated to the Horatian way; and excluding 
the works of Juvenal and Persius, as foreign ri'oto 
that kind of poem. The clause in thc beginning 
of it, without a series of action, distinguishes satire 
properly from stage-plays, which are ail of one 
action, and one continued series of action. The 
end or scope of satire is to purge the passions; so 
far it is common to the satires of Juvenal and 
Persius. The rest which follows is also gene- 
rally belonging to ail three, till he cornes upon us 
with the excluding clause,--" consisting in a low 
familiar way of speeeh,"--whieh is the proper 
eharaeter of Horace; and from which the other 
two, for their honour be it spoken, are far distant. 
But how eome lowness of style, and the familiarity 
ofwords, to be so mueh the propriety of satire, 
that without them a poet ean be no more a satirist, 
than without risibility he tan be a man ? Is the 
fault of Horace to be ruade the virtue and standing 
rule of this poem ? Is thegrancle sophos  of Persius, 
and the sublimity of Juvenal, to be eireumseribed 
with the meanness of words and vulgarity of ex- 

5 Sophos was an exclamation, by which the audltors at 
Rome expressed the highest admiration of a poet or 
orator, when a poem was recited, or speech delivered. 
It answered to the HEAR HIM ] O[" out House of Commons. 
Q..uod tare grande sophos damat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, coena diserta tua est. M,R'r. vl. 48. 



pression ? If Horace refused the pains of numbers, 
and the loftiness of figures, are they bound to 
£ollow so ill a preeedent ? Let him walk afoot 
with his pad in his hand, for his own pleasure ; 
but let hOt them be accounted no poets, who 
choose to mount, and shew their horsernanship. 
Holyday is not afraid to say, that there was never 
,uch a fall as ri'oto his Odes to his Satires, and that 
he, injuriously to himself, untuned his harp. The 
majestiek way of Persius and Juvenal was new 
when they began it ; but it is o]d to us ; and what 
lOel-nS bave not, with time, received an alteration 
in their iCashion ? "which alteration, says Holyday, 
is to aftertimes as good a warrant as the first." 
Has not Virgil changed the manners of Homer's 
heroes in his _/Eneis ? certainly he has, and for the 
better. For Virgil's age was more eivilized, and 
better bred ; and he writ according to the polite- 
ness of Rome, under the reign of Augustus Coesar, 
hot to the rudeness of Agamemnon's age, or the 
times of Homer. çVhy should we offcr to con- 
fine f?ee spirits to one form, when we cannot so 
much as confine our bodies to one fashion of 
apparel ? Would hOt Donne's satires, which abound 
with so much wit, .,ppear more charming, if he 
had taken eare of .his words, and of his numbers ? 
But he followed Hora"e so very close, that of ne- 
cessity he must fall v«ith him ; and I may safely say 
it of this present age, *hat if ve are hOt so great 
wits as Donne, yet certainly we are better poets. 
But I bave said enough, and it may be, too 
mueh, on this subjeet. Vill your lordship be 
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pleased to prolong iny audience, onIy so far till I 
tell you my own trivial thoughts, how a moclern 
satire should be made. I will hOt deviate in the 
least from the precepts and examples of the an- 
cients, who were always our best masters. I will 
only illustrate them, and discover sonne of the 
hiddcn beauties in their dcsigns, that ve thereby 
may form our own in imitation of them. Will 
you please but to observe that Perslus, the least 
in dignity of all the three, has notwithstanding 
been the first who has discovered to us this im- 
portant secret in the designing of a perfect satire, 
--that it ought only to treat of one subject ; to 
be confined to one particular theme, or at ]east, 
to one principally. If other vices occur in the 
management of the chier, they should only be 
transiently lashed, and hOt be insisted on, so as 
to make the design double. As in a play of the 
English fashion, whieh we eall a tragi-comedy, 
there is tobe but one main design ; and though 
there be an under-plot, or second walk of comical 
characters and adventures, yet they are subser- 
vient to the ehief fable, can'ied along under it, and 
helping toit ; so that the drama may hOt seem a 
monster vith two heads. Thus the Coperniean 
system of the planets makes the moon to be 
moved by the motion of the earth, and carried 
about her orb, as a dependant ofher's. Mascardi 
in his Discourse of the Doplia Favola, or double 
talc in plays, gives an instance of it in the famous 
pastoral ofGuarini, ealled If. Paswor Ft»o ; where 
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Corisca and the Satyr are the under-parts; yet 
we may observe, that Corisca is brought into tbe 
body of" the plot, and ruade subservient toit. It 
is certain, tha[ the divine wit of" Horace was not 
ignorant of" this rule--that a play, though it con- 
sists of" many parts, must yet be one in tbe ac- 
tion, and must drive on the accomplishment of" 
one design; (or he gives this very precept,--Sit 
OEuod vis sinlex duntaxat, et unum ; yet he seems 
not much to mind it in his satires, many of them 
consisting of more arguments than one, and the 
second without dependance on the first. Casau- 
bon has observed this before me, in his preference 
of Persius to Horace ; and will have his own be- 
loved author to be the first, who round out and 
introduced this me*hod of confining himself to one 
subject. 
I know it may be urged in defence of Horace, 
that this unity is not necessary, because the very 
word satura signifies a dish plentifully stored with 
ail variety of fi'uits and grains. Yet Juvenal, who 
calls his poems a fitrrago, which is a word of the 
saine signification with satura, has chosen to follow 
the same method of Persius, and not of Horace ; 
and Boileau, whose example alone is a sufficient 
authority, has wholly confined himself, in ail his 
satires, m this unity of design. That variety which 
is not to be round in any one satire, is at least 
in many, written on seveml occasions; and if 
variety be of absolute nccessity in every one of 
them, according to the etymology of the xvord, 
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yct it may arisc na[urally from onc subjcct, as it is 
divcrsly trcatcd, in thc scvcral subordinatc branches 
of it, all relating to thc chic£. It may bc illus- 
tratcd accordingly with varicty oic cxamplcs in thc 
subdivisions of it, and with as many prcccpts as 
thcrc arc mcmbcrs oi cit, which altogcthcr may 
conplctc that o]]a, or hotchpotch, which is pro- 
pcrly a satire. 
Undcr this unity of thcmç, or subjcct, is com- 
prchcndcd anothcr rulc for pcrfccting thc design of 
truc satire. Thc poct is bound, and that ex 
to give lais reader some one prccept oflnoral virtue, 
and to caution him against some one particular 
vice or folly. Other virtues, subordinate to the 
first, may be recommended under that chier head; 
and other vices or follies may be scourged, besides 
that v,'hich he principally intends : but he is chiefly 
to înculcate one virtue, and insist on that. Thus 
Juvenal, in every satire cxcepting the first, ties 
himsclf to one principal instructive point, or to the 
shunning ofrnoral evil. Even in the Sixth, which 
seems only an arraignment of the whole sex of 
womankind, there is a latent admonition to avoid 
ill women, by shewing how very few who are vir- 
tuous and good, are to be round amongst them. 
But this, though the wittiest of all his satires, bas 
yet the least of truth or instruction in it; he 
has run himself into his old declamatory way, and 
almost forgotten, that he was now setting up for 
a moral poet. 
Persius is never wanting to us in some profitable 
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d._,ctrine, and in cposing thc opposite vices to 
his kind of philosophy is one, vhich is the stoick 
and ever)r satire is a comment on one particular 
dogma of that sect, un]ess we will except the First, 
which is against bad writcrs ; and yet evcn there 
he forgcts hot the prccepts of the ,ottcI« In ge- 
neral, all virtucs arc cvery whcre to be praiscd 
recommcnded to practice, and all vices to be re- 
prehcnded, and madc cithcr odious or ridiculous ; 
or else there is a fimdamcntal crrour in the wholc 
design. 
I bave alrcady dcclared, who are the only per- 
sons that arc the adcquate objcct of private satire, 
and who they are that may properly bc cxposcd by 
naine, for publick examp!ës of vices and çollies; 
and therefore I will trouble your lordship no t:arthcr 
with thcm. Of the best and finest manncr 
satire, I havc said enough lu the comparison be- 
twixt Juvenal and Horacc : it is that sharp, wcll- 
mannered way of laughing a folly out of countc- 
nance, of which ;our lordship is thc best toaster in 
this age. I will proceed to the versification which 
is most proper for it, and add somcwhat to what 
I have said already on that subject.oEhe sort of 
verse which is called burlesque, consisting of cight 
syllables, or four feet, is that which out excellent 
Hudibras « bas chosen. I ought to have men- 

« In the last century the strange fashion of calling 
Butler by the naine of HUDX3,S, was very general ; and 
what is still more extraordinary, even so late as the year 
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tioned hi,n bcf'orc, whcn I "spoke of" Donne ; but 
by a slip of" an old man's mcmory hc was f"or- 
gottcn. Thc worth of his pocm is too wcll known 
to nccd my commcndation, and hc is abovc my 
censure, ttis satire is of" thc Varronian kind, 
though unmixcd with prose. Thc choicc of" his 
numbers is suitablc enough to hi. design, as hc bas 
managcd it ; but in any othcr hand, thc shortncss 
of his »:ersc, and thc quick rcturns of" rhymc, had 
dcbased thc dignity of. style. And besidcs, the 
doublc rhymc (a nccessary companion of. burlesque 
writing) is hot so propcr for manly satire ; for it 
turns carncst too much to jcst, and gives us a 
boyish kind of" plcasurc. It ticklcs awkwardly, 
with a kind of" pain to thc best sort of" readcrs : 
wc arc plcased ungratcfully, and, if" I may say so, 
against out liking. ,Vc thank him not, for giving 
us that unscasonablc dclight, whcn wc know he 
could have given us a bcttcr, and mo,'c solid. Hc 
might bave lef.t that task to othc,'s, who hOt bcing 
able to put in thought, can only makc us grin 
with the cxcrcsccncc of. a word of two or three 
syllablcs in the close. It is, indeed, below so grcat 
a toaster» to make use of'such a littlc instrument. 
But his good scnse is pcrpctually slfining through 
ail he writcs ; it aords us not thc timc of" finding 

1738 , Dr. Birch placed the Lire of the poet in the 
GENaAL DICTIONAaY, under the title of Ht/DIBRAS, 
as if it were his iroler naine : so that the studeut who 
looks for an account of Butler under the first lettea 
hls naine, is sure to be disappointed. 
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faults : wc pass through thc lcvity of" Iris 
and arc immediately carfied into somc admirable 
useful thought. A(ter all, hc bas chosen this 
of'verse, and ha wfittcn thc best in it: and had hc 
takcn another, ho would alwys haw cxcelled : 
as wc say of a court-favourjtc, that whatsocvcr 
oiîcc be, hc sfill makcs it uppcrmost, and most 
beneficial to himself. 
The qmckness of your imagination, my lord, 
bas already prevented me ; and you know before- 
hand that I would prefer the verse of ten syllables, 
which we call the English heroick, to that of 
eight, s This is truly my opinion, for this sort of 

7 It may, I think, well be doubte¢l, whether Butler 
would have equally excelled in heroick verse ; most of 
v¢hat he has left in that kind of metre, though always 
sensible and often witty, having little of grace or dignity, 
and his numbers being generally very loose and unhar- 
monious. See lais Satireon the abuses and imperfections 
of human learning, in his Rv.,xINs, vol. i. p. 
s ,, The diction of Butler's poem " (says Dr. John- 
son,) " is grossly famiiiar, and the numbers purposely 
neglected,.except in a few places, where the thoughts by 
their native excellence secure themselves from violation, 
being such as mean language cannot express. The mode 
of versification has been blamed by Dryden, who regrets 
that the heroick measure was hOt rather chosen. To the 
critical sentence of Dryden the highest reverence would 
be due, were not his decisions often precipitate, and his 
opinions immature. \Vhen he wished to change the 
measure, he probably would have been willing to 
change more. If he intended that, when the numbers 
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number is more roony; thc thought can turn 
itself with greater ease in a larger eompass. When 

were heroick, the diction should still' remain vulgar, he 
planned a very heterogeneous and mmatural composition. 
If he preferred a general stateliness both o[ sound and 
words, he can be only understood to wish that Butler had 
undertaken a different work. . 
" The measure is quick, spritely, and colloquial, suit- 
able to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of the 
sentiments. But such numbers and such diction can gain 
regard, only when they are used by a writer whose vigour 
of fancy and copiousness of knowledge entitle him to 
contempt of ornaments, and who, in confidence of the 
novehy and justness of his conceptions can afford, to 
throw metaphors and epithets away. To another, that 
conveys common thoughts in careless versification, it will 
only be said, PauDer videri Cinna vult, et est [muper. The 
meaning and diction will be worthy of each other, and 
criticism may justly doom them to perish together. " 
" Nor, even though another Butler should arise, would 
another Hudibras obtain the saine regard. Burlesque 
consists in a disproportion between the style and the senti- 
ments, or between the ad¢entitious sentiments and the fun- 
damental subject. It therefore, like all bodies conpounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle of cor- 
ruption. AIl disproportion is unnatural ; and from what 
is unnatural we can derive only the pleasure which novelty 
produces. We admire it awhile as a strange thing; but, 
when itis no longer strange, we perceive its deformity. 
Itis a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition de-, 
tects itself; and the reader, learning in time what he is 
to expect, lays clown his book, as the spectator turns away 
ri'oto a second exhibition of those tricks, of which the only 
use is to shew that they can be played." Life of Bva'/.rl. 
VOL. III. P 
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the rhylne, cornes too thick upon us, it straitens 
the expression ; wc m'e thinking of thc close, when 
we should bc employed in adorning thc thought. 
It makcs a poct giddy with turning in a spacc 
too narrow for his imagination; he loses many" 
beautics without gaining one advantage. For a 
burlesque rhyme I bave already concludcd to bc 
none ; or if it werc, it is more easily purchascd in 
ten syllablcs than in eight. In both occasions it 
is as in a tennis-court, when thc strokes of greater 
force are given, when wc strike out and play at 
length. Tassoni nd Boileau havc lcft us the best 
examples of this way, in thc SEeCHIA IAPITA, and 
thc Ltami : and ncxt them, Merlin Cocaius in 
his ]3ALDUS. « I will speak only ofthe two former, 
because thc last is written in Latin verse. Thc 
SECCHIA {APITA. is an Italian pocm, a satire of 
the Varronian kind. It is written in the stanza 
of eight, which is their Incasure for heroick verse. 
The words are stately, the numbers smooth ; the 
turn both of thoughts and words is happy. The 
first six lines of the stanza secm majestical and 
severe ; but the two last turn them ail into a 
pleasant ridicule. Boileau, if I ara hot much 
deceived, bas modelled from hence his famous 

LA SrccrlA RAIITA, or the Rape of the Bucket, by 
Alessandro Tassoni, (many cantos of which are quite 
.serious,) was first published at Paris in x6...Of that 
poetn, and Boileau's LUTI'.IN, see Warton's Essay on 
Pope, vol. i. p.  ..--I know hot when Merlin Cocaius's 
poem, entitled BALDUS, first appeared. His MACAROIq I, CA 
was published at Venicein 8vo. in 1,573. 



LwnI-. He had read the burlesque çoetry of" 
Scarron  with some kind of indignation, as witty 
as t was» and f'ound nothng in France that was 
worthy, of" his mitation ; but he copied the Italian 
so wel|, that his own may pass for an original. 
He writes it in the French heroick verse, and calls 
it an heroick poem ; his subject is trivial,* but his 
verse is noble. I doubt hot but he had Virgil in 
his eye, for we find many admirable imitations of 
him, and some parodies ; as particularly this pas- 
»age in the :Fourth of the Elaeids : 
Nec tibi dira parens, generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide; sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Ityrcan¢eque admôrunt ubera tigres : 
which he thus translates, keeping to the words, 
but altering the sense : 
Non, ton pere à Paris, ne fut point boulanger: 
Et tu n'es point du sang de Gervais, l'horloger; 
Ta mere ne fut point la maitresse d'un coche ; 
Caucase dans ses flancs te forma d'une roché : 
Une tigresse affreuse, en quelque antre écarté, 
Te fit, avec son lait, succer sa cruauté. 
And, as Virgil, in his Fourth Georgick, of the 
Bees, perpetually raises the lowness of his subject 
by the loftiness of his words, and ennobles it 
by eomparisons drawn from empires and from 
monarchs ;-- 
Admiranda tibi levium specta«ula rerum, 
Magnanimosque duces, totiusque ordine gentis 
Mores et studia, et populos, et pr«lia dicam; 
 His VXRGL 
 A dispute, where the reading-desk should be placed 
in a church.--The verses quoted below, from this poem, 
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and again, 
21t genus immorta[e marier, mu[losque [er annos 
Stat fortuna clomûs, et avi numerantur avorum ; 
we see Boileau pursuing him in the same flights, 
and scarcely yielding to his toaster. This, I think, 
my lord, to be the most beautiful and most noble 
kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the heroick 
finely mixed with the venom of the other; and 
raising the delight which otherwise would be fiat 
and vulgar, by the sublimity of the expression. I 
eould say somewhat lnore of the delieaey of this 
and some other of his satires ; but it might turn 
to his prejudice, if it were earried baek to France. 
I have given your lordship but this bare hint, in 
what verse, and in what manner, this sort of satire 
may be best managed. Had I time, I could enlarge 
on the beautiful turns of vords and thoughts, 
which are as requisite in this, as in heroick poetry 
itself, of which the satire is undoubtedly a species. 
With these beautiful turns I confess myself to 
bave been unaequainted, till about twenty years 
ago, in a conversation which I had with that noble 
wit of Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie,  he asked 
me why I did not imitate in my verses the turns 
bf Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham ; of which 
he repeated many to me. I had often read with 

(ch. ii.) Dryden round in the edition of a673 or a674 ; 
and in 683 they were rejected by the author. 
 Sir George Mackenzie, who was one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland, died iaa x691. His Essays on Moral 
Subjects, which had been printed separately in his lire- 
rime, were collected and published in 8vo. in x7o,. 
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plcasurc, and with somc profit, those two f'athcrs 
of" out English poetry; but had hOt seriously 
enough considered those beauties which give the 
]ast perfection to their works. Some sprinklings 
of" this kind I had also f'ormerly in my plays ; but 
thcy were casual, and hOt designcd. But this 
hint, thus seasonably given me, iîrst lnade me 
sensible of. my own wants, and brought me af.ter- 
wards to seck f.or the supply of" them in othcr 
English authors. I looked over the darling of" 
my youth, the famous Cowley ; there I (ound, in- 
stcad of thcm, the points of" wit, and quirks of" 
epigram, evcn in the DAVDmS, a hcroick pocm, 
vhich is of" an opposite nature to those pucrilitics; 
but no clegant turns, cithcr on thc word or on the 
thought. Then t consulted a grcater genius, 
(without offi2nce to the mancs of. that noble au- 
thor) I mean--ilton; but as hc endeavours 
cvery whcre to express Homcr, whose age had 
not arrivcd to that fincncss, I round in him a truc 
sublimity, lofty thoughts, which werc clothedwith 
admirable Grecisms, and ancient words, which ho 
had been digging f"rom the mines of Chauccr and 
Spencer, and which, with all thcir rusticity, had 
somcwhat of. vcncrable in thcm. But I f'ound not 
there ncithcr that for which I looked.* At last I 

 It is extraordinary that Dryden should have over- 
looked the speech of Eve, in the fourth book of 
LOST : 

" rth thee conversing, I forget all tlme, 
" All seasons, and their change; ail please alike: 
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had recourse to his master, Spencer, the author of 
that immortal poem called the F.lav QVEN; 

" Sweet is the breath of morn, ber rising sweet, 
" With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
" When first on this delight[ul land he spreads 
" His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
" Glist'ring with dew : [ragrant the fertile earth 
" A[ter sort show'rs, and sweet the coming on 
'* Of grateful evening mild : then, silent night 
" With this hçr solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
" And these the geins of heaven, her starry train : 
" But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
" With charrn of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
" On this delight[ul land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
" Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
" Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 
" With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon : 
" Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet." 
On these beautiful lines a high encomium has been 
bestowed in THI TATLER, No. 114, folio, (written by 
Addison and Steele in conjunction) in which it is observed 
that " several other passages in Milton, bave as excellent 
turns of this nature, as any of out English poets what- 
soever."--In the subsequent paper, among some singular 
E, RRATA, (such as, for saysjustly, r. expresses himseI3Qhus,) 
for which the printer is rnade answerable, the reader is 
desired to insert the following paragraph, after the lines 
above quoted, from Milton : 
" The variety of images in this passage îs infinitel¥, 
pleasing, and the recapitulation of each particular image, 
with a little varying of the expression, rnakes one of the 
finest turns of words that I have ever seen ; which, I 
rather mention, because Mr. Dryden bas said in his Pre- 
face to Juvenal, that he could meet with no turn of words 
in Milton." 
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and there I met with that which I had bccn look- 
ing for so long in vain. Spencer had studied 
Virgil to as much advantage, as Milton had done 
Homer ; and amongst the rcst of his excellcncies 
had copicd that. Looking farther, into the Italian, 
I round Tasso had done the same ; nay more, that 
all thc sonncts in that langage are on the turn 
of the iïrst thought ; which Mr. Walsh, in his late 
ingenious pre£ace to'his pocms, has observed. In 
short, Virgil and Ovid arc the two principal foun- 
tains of them in Latin poetry. And the Frcnch at 
this day are so fond oç them,-that theyudge them 
to be the first beauties : de]icate, et l, io lourne' are 
the highest commendations which they bestow on 
somewhat which they think a nasterpiece. 
An example of the turn of words, amongst a 
thousand others, is that, in the last book of Ovid's 
/IETAMORPHOSES "- 
lieu t. quantum scelus est, in viscera, viscera candi t. 
£ongestoque avidum pinguescere compote corpus ; 
Alteriusque animantem animantis vivere leto. 
An example on the turn both of thoughts and 
words, is to be found in Catullus, in the complaint 
of Ariadne, when she was left by Theseus : 
Tum jam nulla virojura,,ti.femina, oedat ; 
Nulla viri speret sermones esse.fidcles ; 
Qui, dura aliquid cupiens animus pra'gestit apisci, 
Nil metuuntjurare, nihil promittere parcunt : 
Sed simul ac cupide mentis satiata libido est, 
Dicta nihil rnetuere, nihil pejuria curant.  

 In faithless man let maid ne'er more believe, 
çhose vows are utter'd on]v to deceive ; 
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An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that 
in Ovid's EPISTOLE HEIOIDUM, of Sappho to 
Phaon : 
Si, nisi quc formâ poterit te digna videri, 
Nulla fitturà tua est, nulla fi«tura tua est. 
Lastly, a turn, whieh I cannot say i absolutely 
on words, for the thought ttrns with them, is in 
the fourth Goel'gick of Vigil ; where Oq»heus is 
to receive his wife from Hell, on express condition 
hot to look on her, till she was corne on earth : 
C«tm subira incautum ment«a cept amantem ; 
Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes. 
I will not burthen your lordship with more of 
them; for I write to a master, who understands 
them better than myseI£ But I may safely con- 
clude them to be great beauties.I might descend 
also to the mechanick beauties of heroick verse ; 
but we have yet no English Prosodia, not so mueh 
as a tolerable dicuona, or a grammar ; so that our 
language is in a manner barbarous ; and what go- 
vernment will encourage any one, or mor% who 

In falsehood knowing, practised in disguise, 
From truàa averse, and disciplin'd in lies: 
Vho, when inflamed by love's licentious tire, 
Eger to gratify their loose desire, 
Nor vow, nor oath, nor protestation spare, 
Nor scruple augiat to promise, or to swear ; 
But, perjured race ! wlaen once they gain their suit, 
Of various artifice the dear-bought fruit, 
Meanly deny the vows they ruade before, 
Nor heed those promises to which they swore. 
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are capable ofrefining it, I know not : but nothing 
under a publick expence can go thl'ough with it. 
And I rather fear a declination of the language, 
than hope an advancement of it in the present 
age. 
I am still speaking to you, my lord ; though in 
all probability, you are already out of hearing. 
1Nothing which my meanness can produce, is 
worthy of this long attention. But I am corne to 
the last pctition of Abraham; if there be ten 
righteous lines in this vast preface, spare it for their 
sake; and also spare the next city, because it is 
but a little one. 
I wo.uld excuse the performance of this trans- 
lation, if it were ail my own; but the better, 
though hot thc greater, part being the work of 
some gentlemen, « who have succeeded very happily 
in their undertaking, let their excellencies atone 
for my imperfections, and those of my sons. I 
bave perused some of the Satires, which are done 
by other hands ; and they seem to me as perfect in 
their kind, as any thing I have seen in English 
verse. The common way which we bave taken, 

« The first, third, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires, were 
translated by our author ; the seventh by his eldest son, 
Charles ; the fourteenth by the younger, John ; the ele- 
venth by Congreve, and the thirteenth by Creech. Hic 
other coadjutors were, Nahum Tate, (who translated the se- 
cond and fifteenth satires,) Richard Duke, William Bowles, 
George Stepney, Stephen Hervey, and Thomas Power. 
 " The general character of this translation" (says Dr. 
Johnson) " will be given, when it is said to preserve the 
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is not a literal translation, but a kind of paraphrase; 
or somewhat which is yet more loese, betwixt a 
paraphrase and imitation. It was hot possible for 
us, or any men, to have made it pleasant any other 
way. If rendering the exact sense of these authors, 
almost line for line, had been our business, Barten 
Holyday had done it already to out hands: and, 
by the help of his learned notes and illustrations, 

wit, but to want the dignity, of the original. The pecu- 
liarity of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness, 
of pointed sentences and declamatory grandeur. His 
points have not been neglected ; but his grandeur none 
the band seemed to consider as necessar)" to be imitated, 
except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth satire. It 
is therefore perhaps possible to give a better representation 
of that great satlrist, even in those parts which Dryden 
himself bas translated, some passages excepted, which 
will never be excelled." 
How happily Juvenal's work might be adapted to 
modern rimes, Johnson bas himself shewn in his admi- 
rable imitations of the third and tenth Satires, the most 
exquisite performances of tht kînd in our language. 
:t-Ie appears to bave intended to imitate more of these 
Satires, a scheme which it is much to be regretted he did 
hot execute. " I remember, (says Mr. Boswell,) when I 
once regrettcd to hin, that he had hot given us more of 
Juvenal's Satires, he said he probably should give more, 
for he had them ail in his head ; by which I understood, 
that he hacl the originals and corresponding allusions 
floating in his mind, which he could, when he pleased, 
embody and render permanent, without much labour. 
Some of them, however, he observed, were too gross for 
imitation." Lire of Johnson, vol. i. p. 
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rot on]y Juvena] and Pcrsius, but what yet is more 
obscure, his own verscs might bc understood. 
But he wrotc for tarnc, and wrotc to scho]ars ; 
we write only for the pleasure and entertainment 
of those gentlemcn and ladies, who though they 
are not scholars, arc not ignorant : persons of un- 
derstanding and good scnse, who not having been 
conversant in the original, or at least not having 
ruade Latin verse so luuch their business as to be 
criticks in it, would be glad to find, if the-.wit of 
our two great authors be answerable to their faine 
and reputation in the world. We have thcrefore 
endeavoured to give the publick ail the satisfaction 
we are able in this kind. 
And if we are not altogether so faithfnl to our 
author, as our predecessors, Holyday and Stapylton, 
yet we may challenge to ourselvcs this praise, that 
we shall be far more pleasing to our readers. We 
bave followed our authors at greatcr distance, 
though not step by stcp, as thcy bave done: for 
oftentime thcy bave gone so close, that they have 
trod on the heels of Juvenal and Persius, and hurt 
thcm by their too ncar approach. A noble author 
would hot be pursucd too close by a translator. 
W'e lose his spirit, when we think to take his body. 
The grosser part remain with us, but the soul is 
flown away, in some noble expression, or some de- 
licate turn of words or thought. Thus Holyday, 
who made this way his choice, scized the meaning" 
of Juvcnal, but the poetry bas always escaped 
him. 
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They who will hot grant me, that p|casurc s 
one of the ends of poetry, but that it is only a 
means of eompassing the only end, whieh is in- 
struction, must yet allow, that without the means 
of pleasure the instruction is but a bare and dl'y 
philosophy : a crude preparation of morals, whieh 
we may have from Aristotle and Epictetus, with 
more profit than fi'om any poet. Iqeither Holyday 
nor Stapyhon have imitated Juvenal, in the poetieal 
part of him, his diction and his elocution. .or 
had they been poets, as neither of them were, ¢' yet 
in the way they took, it was impossible for them 
to bave suceeeded in the poetick part. 
The English verse, whieh we call heroiek, eon- 
sists of no more than ten syllablès ; the Latin hex- 
ameter sometimes rises to seventeen ; as for ex- 
ample, this verse in Virgil : 
Pulverulenta putrem sonitu quatit ungu[a campum. 
t-Iere is the difference of no less than seven syl- 
lables in a line, betwixt the Engli.sh and the Latin. 
Now the medium of these is about fourteen syl- 
tables ; because the dactyl is a more frequent foot 
in hexameters, than the spondee. But Holyday, 
vithout considering that he writ with the dis- 
advantage of four syllables less in every verse, 

 Our author has not here expressed himself with his 
usual accuracy. He should have written" Nor, had 
they been poets, as neither of them were, was it possible 
for them, in the way they took, to have succeeded in the 
poetick part." 
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endcavours to make one of his lines to comprehend 
the sense of one of Juvenal's. According to the 
falsity of the proposition, was the success. He 
was forced to crowd his verse with ill-sgunding 
monosyllables, of which out barbarous language 
affords him a wild plenty ; and by that means he 
arrivcd at his pedantick end, which was to make a 
literal translation. His vcrses have nothing of 
verse in them, but only the worst part of it, thc 
rhyme; and that, into the bargain, is t2tr ri'oto 
good. But, which is more intolerable, by cram- 
ming his ill-choscn and worse-sounding mono- 
syllables so close together, the very sense which 
hc endeavours to explain, is becone nore obscure 
than that of his author: so that Hclyday himself 
cannot be understood, without as large a com- 
mentary as that which hc makes on his two authors. 
For my own part, I can make a shiçt to find the 
meaning of Juvenal without his notes: but his 
translation is more difficult than his author. And 
I find beauties in the Latin to recompense my 
pains ; but in Holyday and Stapylton, my ears, in 
the first place, are mortally offended; and then 
their sense is so perplexed, that I return to the 
original, as the more pleasing task, as well as the 
more easy. 
This must be said for out translation, that if we 
give hot the ,'choie sense of" Juvenal, yet we give the 
most considerable part of it : we give it, in gencral, 
so clearly, that few notes are sufficient to make us 
intelligible. ,Ve make our anthor at least appe,qr 
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in a poetick dress. We have actually made him 
more sounding, and more e|egant, than he was 
before in English ; and have endeavoured to make 
him speak that kind of English, which he would 
bave spoken, had he lived in England, and had 
written to this age. If sometimes any of us (and 
it is but seldom) make him express the customs 
and manners of our native country, rather than of 
Rome, it is, either when there was some kind of 
analogy betwixt their customs and ours, or when, 
-.to lnake hiln more easy to vulgar understandings, 
we gave him those manners which are familiar to 
us. But I defend not this innovation, it is enough 
if I tan excuse it. For to speak sincerely, the 

» To attempt to defend this kind of innovation, would 
indeed shew great want of judgment ; for it is a ground 
perfect]y untenable. The intermlxing and confounding 
the manners and customs of different ages and countries, 
cannot but disgust the judicious, and must alway perplex 
and mislead the less informed, reader.---Thus, to mention 
one out of inany instances, if the inquiry were, when the 
practice of castration,/or tke purpose of improving the voice, 
first commenced, the inquirer would naturally suppose 
that it was common in the time of Juvenal, on reading 
these lines of Dryden's version of the tenth Satire: 
" \Ve never read of such a tyrant king, 
" \Vho gelt a boy deform'd, to hear him sing." 
But on examining the original, we find it furnishes us 
with no proof whatsoever on this subject, and that our 
author, when he translated these lines, was thinking f 
modern, hot ancient, Italy ; for Juvenal only says, that 
no tyrant ever emasculated a deformed ),outk. So that it 
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lnanners of nations and agcs are not to be con- 
founded ; we should eithcr make them English, or 
leave them Roman. If this can neithcr bc de- 
fended, nor excused, let it be pardoned, at least, 
because it is acknowlcdged; and so much the 
more easily, as being a fauh which is ncver com- 
mittcd without somc pleasure to the reader. 
Thus, my lord, having troubled you with a 
tedious visit, the best manners will bc shewn in the 
least ccremony. I will slip away whilc your back 
is turned, and while you are othcrwisc employcd ; 
vith. great confusion, for having entertained you 
so long with this discourse, and for having no 
other recompense to make you, than the worthy 
labours of my fellow undertakers in this work ; 
and the thankful aeknowledgements, prayers, and 
perpetual good wishes of, 

IIY LORD 
Your Lordship's 
Most obliged, most humble, and 
Most obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN.' 

appears, while the translator endeavoured to give a de- 
corous turn to the passage, he introduced a custom, not 
only not mentioned by Juvenal, btit probably unknown 
in that age. 
s The great advantage derived from following the first 
edition of a work, (unless where the author bas himself 
ruade any change,) cannot be too frequently mentioned : 
and, indeed, is the more necessary to be insisted on, be- 
cause it is a common practice with booksellers, when they 
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reprint any piece, to make the last edition, with ail it 
accumulated.errours, their archetype, instead of the first.-- 
In the modern editions of our author's Discourse on 
Satire, the following gross errours may be round, which 
bave been here avoided, by tbllowing the original folio 
copy, published in 1693. 
In the octavo edition of 1697, and ail subsequent, the 
author is ruade thus to express himself: 
" For if the poet had given the faithful more courage, 
which had cost him nothing, or at least have ruade t, hem 
exceed the Turks in number, that he might have gained 
the victory for us Christians, without interesting heaven 
in the quarrel ; and that with as much ease," &c.--Here, 
by the insertion of the word that, the passage is rendered 
nonsense. See p. lo2. ' 
In p. lo3, ail the editions but the first, read" The- 
perusing of one chapter in the prophecy of Daniel, &c. 
would have the ministry of angels as stroag an engine," 
instead of the true reading" would have ruade the mi- 
nistry of angels," &c. So, instead of---" this satyrick 
tragedy, and the Roman satire, bave little resemblance in 
any oftheir features," ,p. 7) we find in ail the modern 
editions--" bave little resemblance in any other features :" 
and in p. 1 9" they are hOt a general extension," instead 
of--they are hot ofgeneral extension. 
A few pages afterwards, in the octavo copy of 1697 " 
a material errour occurs, which has been implicitly ibl- 
lowed in all the subsequent editions : " During the space 
of four hundred years, since the building of their city, 
the Romans had never known any entertainments of the 
state." The true reading" of the stage," (p. 13 ) is 
lrurnished by the first copy.And in p. 97, instead of the 
passage as it now stands, we find in ail the modern copies, 
" To make his figures intelligible, &c. is no greater 
matter." 
For the correction of one manifest errour of the press, 
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wch escaped out uthor in the original tope, I m 
ns¢rabl¢. 
In the passae translated rom Daci«r, (p. o the 
olio rCas" It is thus, sas DaciCr,  a a £ull colour, 
w¢n th¢ wool bas ta¢n t¢ wol¢ tinctur¢, c. ; but out 
uthor witout oubt wrot¢ ' It is thus - - - w¢ ya a ull 
colour, whCn te wool bas taen te wole tincture ;"as 
is evidnt £rom DciCr's on ords, to hic I re£¢rrd: 
By way of supplement to this Discourse, I subjoin a 
letter written by Mr. Creech to our author's bookseller, 
Jacob Tonson, who appears to have requested him to 
draw up a chronological table of the Satires of Juvenal, 
arranged in the ortier in which they were x«itten. It is 
copied from the original, now in the possession of William 
Baker, Esq., representative in parliament for Hertford- 
shire. The writer bas omitted a date ; but the lctter was 
probably written i, the end of the year x69, hot long 
belote the translation was published. 
«« SIR 
" Açter I had drawn up y" greatest pa of y" tables, I 
showd them to some kiends; who likt y" design well 
enough, if y author would have born it. But chronology 
makes strange work in Juvenal, which I did hot obse,e 
bebre I had taken out y" particulars, and put them in 
their ortier, flot Juvenal composed his Satyrs a[er this 
manner. He wrote a great many little Satyrs, which he 
kept private, either for his own satishction or br y di- 
version of his hiends. Afterwards, w" it was fit ibr him 
to appear in publick, he put his scattered verses under 
several heads, and compild these Satyrs as we now have 
them. Hence it cornes to pass y he observes no ortier 
of time. The first verses ever Juvenal ruade are now 
read in y" seventh Satyr. He begins a Satyr with one 
VOL, III. Q 
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prince, and ends it wïth his predecessor.--But the 
worst is, yt now and then he brings in persons discourse- 
ing upon some certain occafion, when 'ris evident yt 
when yt thing happened which gave occasion to yt dis- 
course, some of the persons were dead. Yet a greater 
inconvenience, if possible, than the former, we now and 
then meet with ; flot he gives the saine naine to persons of 
quite different characters. Thus, MATrlO is a villanous 
rich lawyer in one Satyr, and an honest poor good pleader 
in another. So yt 'tis impossible to put him into any 
order ; and such an attempt would certainly do yC book 
a great deal of injury; for such tables would discover 
what is now thought upon to be history, to be meer fiction 
and romance, and yt too untowardly put together. 
" Besides all this, since I had only yC Latin to draw y 
tables by, no reference could be ruade to y pages ; several 
matters and names would be mentioned, which cannot be 
round in y', English, and so y* whole seem absurd, and 
altogether useless, ffor these reasons I send you no tables, 
for I would hOt willingly take pains to do your book an 
înjury. 
"Mr. Burghers came to me on Saturday, and told me he 
had a design (in which as he describes it there is nothing 
extraordinary): be could hOt promise it in less than three 
weeks, and so I desired him hOt to proceed. I am sorry 

for y* disappointrnent ; but I hope 'twill do you no 
in jury. 
I ara 
Yours, 
AI1 Souls, Sunday. THO. CREECH." 
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THE 

CHARACTER OF POLYBIUS 

AND 

HIS WRITINGS. 

THE worthy author of this translation,' who 
is very much my friend, was pleased to entrust it 
in my hands for many months together, belote he 

9 This Essay was prefixed tO an English translation of 
Polybius, by Sir Henry Sheers, in two volumes, 8vo. 
which appear from Motteux's GENTLEM.,.N'S JOt;RNAL, 
tO have been published in the latter end of the year a692 , 
though the title-page, according to the custom oi r book- 
ellers, is dated 1693. 
' Of Sir Henry Sheers, Knight, I bave been able to 
obtain but few memorials, beside those [urnished by him- 
self and by out author. He appears, from his preface, to 
have been a military officer ; for he tells us that he trusts 
" his defects as a translator, may in some degree be 
supplied by the long conversation he had in those matters 
which are principally treated by Polybius."----'" Itis 
an employment (he adds) wherein he who performs best, 
trafficks for small gain, and it would be unfair and un- 
conscionable to make the loss more than the adventure ; 
and at the worst, it having been rather a diversion than a 
task, helping me to while away a few winter hours, which 
is some recreation to one who has led a lire o F action an¢t 
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published it, desiring me to review the English» 
and to correct what I round amiss ; which he 
needed hot bave done, if his modesty would have 

business; and whose humour and fortune suit not with 
the pleasures of the town, Wherefore I shall have little 
cause of complaint, if my well-meaning in consenting to 
ifs publication be not so well received: I have been 
worse treated by the world, to which I ara as little in- 
debted as most men, who have spent near thirty years in 
publick trusts ; wherein I laboured, and wasted my youth 
and the vigour of my days, more to the service of my 
country, and the impairment of my health, than the im- 
provement of my fortune; having stood the mark ol  
envy, slander, and hard usage, without gleaning the least 
of those advantages, which use to be the anchor-hold and 
refuge of such as wrongfully or otherwise surfer the stroke 
of censure." 
Mr. Moyle, speaking of this translation, in a letter to 
his friend, Antony Hammond, dated Jan. 14, 1698-9, 
ays, " I ara sorry out acquaintance, Sir Henry Sheers, 
who bas giien the English world a translation of Polybius, 
understood French so well, and Greek so ill ; but I will 
say no more." Sir Henry, indeed, candidly owns in his 
preface, that " he had no warrant to undertake this task 
from any dept] of learning."--The excellent translation of 
this author by Mr. Hampton, bas long since convertecl 
the former version into waste paper. 
Sir Hem'y Sheers published in 1698 an " Essay on the 
Certainty and Causes of the Earth's Motion on its Axis;" 
and in 17o5, " A Discourse concerng the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, &c." He also translated some of the Dialogue 
of Lucian, 8vo. 1711 : and among the Sloanian MSS. in 
the British Museum, N ° 388, art. 19, contains his " Di- 
rections about Building, addressed to Lord Nottingharn." 
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given him leave to have relied on his own abili- 
ties, who is so great a master of our style and 
language, as the world will acknowledge him to 
after the reading of this excellent version. 
Itis true that Polybius has formerly appeared in 
an English dress, 2 but under such a cloud oferrours 
in his first translation, that his native beauty was 
hot only hidden, but his sense perverted in many 
places; so that he appeared unlike himself, and 
unworthy of that esteem which has always beera 
Faid him by antiquity, as the most sincere, tho 
clearest, and most instructive of ail historians. He 
is now not only redeemed from those mistakes, but 
also restored to the first purity of his conceptions ; 
and the style in which he now speaks is as plain and 
unaffected as that he wrotc. I had onlythe pleasure 
of reading hiln in a fair manuscript, without the 
toil of alteration ; at lcast it was so very inconside- 
rable, that it only cost me the dash of a pen in 
some few places, and those of very small impor- 
tance. So much had the care, the diligence, and 

--He died in or before the ),ear 17x 3, his library being 
advertized in the GUArtOtAN, N ° 8% to be sold on the 
,7th of June in that year, ata shop in the inner walk at 
the east end of Exeter £xchange, t/se price being mared in 
each book. This mode of sale, which is now so common, 
bas subsisted, therefore, from the early pa!'t of this cen- 
tu W. These books, however, (which are said to have 
belonged to Sir Henry Sheers, deceas«d,) were sold by a 
written, not a printed, catalogue. 
 By E. Grimeston; folio, x63. 
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exactness ofmy fiend prevented my trouble, that 
he left me not the occasion of serving him, in a 
work which was already finished to my hands. I 
doubt not but the reader will approve my judg- 
ment. So happy it is for a good author to fall 
into the hands of a translator, who is of a genius 
like his own ; who has added experience to his 
natural abilities; who bas been educated in busi- 
ness of several kinds; has travelled, like his au- 
thor, into many parts of the world, and some of 
them the same with the present scene of history ; 
bas been employed in business of the like nature 
with Polybius, and like him is perfectly acquainted 
not only with the terms of the mathematicks, but 
bas searched into the bottom of that admirable 
science, and reduced into practice the most useful 
rules of it, to his own honour, and the benefit of 
his native country ; who, besides these advantages, 
possesses the knowlege of shipping and naviga- 
tion; and, in few words, is not ignorant of any 
thing that conccrns the tactlcks: so that here, 
from the beginning, we are sure of finding nothing 
that is not thoroughly understood. The expres- 
sion is clear, and the words adequate to the sub- 
ject. Nothing in the matter will be mistaken; 
nothing of the terres will be misapplied: all is 
natural and proper ; and he who undertands good 
sense and English, will be profited by the first, and 
delighted with the latter. This is what may be 
justly said in commendation of the translator, and 
without the note offlattery to a friend. 
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As for his author I shall not be ashamed to 
copy ri'oto thc lcarncd Casaubon, (who bas trans- 
latcd him into Latin,) * ,nany things which I had 
not from my own small reading, and which I could 
not, without great diffieulty, have drawn but ri'oto 
lais fountain, hOt omitting some which came easu- 
ally in my way, by reading the Preçace of the 
Abbot Pichon to the Dauphin's TACITVS, an ad- 
mirable and most useful work; which helps I 
ingenuously profess to have reeeived from them, 
both to elear myself from being a piagiary of their 
writings, and to give authority, by their names, to 
the weakness of my own performance. 
The taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the 
Great fell into the latter rimes of Pope Nicholas 
the Fifth ;Ca Pope not only studious of good 

 Casaubon's edition was first printed at Paris in folio, 
in 16o 9 . 
4 ,, The faine of Nicholas the Fifth [-who sat in the 
papal chair ri'oto 1447 to 1455, ] bas not (says Mr. Gib- 
bon,--" Decl;ne and Fall of the Roman Empire," ri. 
4-9, 4to.) been adequate to his merits. From a plebeian 
origin, he raisecl himself by his vil'tue and learning : the 
character of the man prevailed over the interest of the 
Pope ; and he sharpened those weapons which were soon 
pointed against the Roman church. He had been the 
friend of the most eminent scholars of the age; he be- 
came their patron; and such was the humility of his 
manners, that the change was scarcelv discernible either 
to them or to himself. If he pressed the acceptance of  
liberal gift, it was hOt as the measure of desert, but as the 
proof of benevolence; and when modest merit delinecl 
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letters, and particularly of history, but also a great 
encourager of it in others. From the dreadful 
overthrow of that city, and final subversion of the 

his bounty, 'Accept it,' would he say, with a con- 
sciousness of his own worth ; ' you will not always have 
a Nicholas among ye.' The influence of the holy see 
pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted that influence in 
the search, not of benefices, but of books. From the 
ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest mo- 
nasteries of Ge.r.many and Britain, he collected the dusty 
manuscripts of the writers of antiquity ; and wherever the 
original could not be removed, a faithful copy was trans- 
cribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old 
repository for bulls and legends, for superstition and for- 
gery, was daily replenished with more precious furniture ; 
and such was the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of 
eight years, he formed a library of rive thousand volumes. 
To his munificence, the Latin world was indebted for the 
versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, .Polybius, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo's Geography ; of the 
lliad ; of the most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle ; 
of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the 
Greek church. The example of the Roman pontiffwas 
preceded or imitated by a Florentine merchant, who go- 
verned the republick without arms, and without a title. 
Cosmo of Medicis was the father of a line of princes, 
whose name and age are almost synonymous with the 
restoration of learning: his credit was ennobled into 
lame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of man- 
kind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; 
and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books was im- 
ported in the saine vessel. The genius and education of 
his grandson, Lorenzo, rendered him not only a patron, 
but a judge and candidate in the literary race. In his 
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Greek empire, many learned men eacaped, and 
brought over with them into Italy that treasure of 
ancient authors, * which by their unhappiness we 
now possess ; and amongst the rest, some of these 
remaining fragments of Polybius. The body of 

palace, distress was entitled to relie[', and merit to reward; 
his leisure hours were delightfully spent in the Platonick 
_A_cademy: he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and his active mis- 
sionary, Janus Lascaris, returned from the East with a 
treasure oç two hundred mauuscripts, çourscore of which 
were as yet unknown in the libraries ot Europe. The 
rest of Italy was animated by a similar spirit, and the 
progress of the nation repaid the liberality of the princes. 
The Latins held the exclusive property of their own 
literature ; and these disciples of Greece were soon capa- 
ble of transmitting and improving the lessons which the), 
had imbibed. After a short succession of foreign teachers, 
the tide of emigration subsided ; but the language of Con. 
stantinople was spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives 
oç France, Germany, and England, imparted to their 
country the sacred tire which they had kindled in the 
schools of Florence and Rome." 
Many of the Greek manuscripts sent by Lascaris into 
Italy, (says Aldus, ila his preface to the Greek Orators, 
pud Hodium, p. 249,--the quotation is Mr. Gibbon's,) 
" latebant in Atho monte Thracioe. Eas Lascaris .... 
in Italiam reportavit. Miserat enim ipsum Laurentius ille 
Medices in Groeciam ad inquirendum simul et quantovis 
emendos pretio bonos libros."It is remarkable enough 
that the research was facilitated by Sultan Bajazet the 
Second. 
« Unfortunately, however, by the demolition of the 
Byzantine libraries, one hundred and twenty thousand 
manuscripts were either destroyed or disappeared. 
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this h]story, as he left it iînshcd, was consist]ng" 
of" forty books, oi c which thc Eighth Part 5 is on|y 
rcmaining fo us cnt]rc. As for his ncgociations, 
when he was sent Ambassador eithcr from his own 
countrymcn, 6 thc commonwcalth oi c the Achaians, 
or afterwards was employed by the Romans, on 
their business with other nations, we are obliged 
to Constantine the Great, for their preservation ; 
for that Emperor was so much in love with the 
dexterous management and wisdom of our author, 
that he caused them all to be faithfully transeribed, 

 That is, the first rive books. 
« Polybius was born at Megalapolis in Arcadia, in the 
fourth year of the 43d Olympiad, in the year of Rome 
549, and about o,5 years before Christ. He is supposed 
to have gone to Rome A. U. C. ,586, and to have there 
written his History. About the year of Rome 65, after 
the death of his friend, the younger. Scipio, (whom he 
accompanied to Carthage in 607, when that city was 
utterly destroyed,) he returned to his native country, 
where he died in consequence of a rail from his horse, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, in the 164th Olym- 
piad, A. U. C. 63. 
Though his style bas been censured by Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, it bas been suggested that a theological 
student might derive considerable advantage from attend- 
ing particularly to his diction, independent of his great 
excellence as an historian. A Dutch iranslator of the 
New Testament is said, previous to his undertaking, to 
bave very diligently read this author, as throwing much 
light on its phraseology ; and it bas been observed that St. 
Paul, in particular, frequently uses words and phrases that 
occur in the writings of Polybius. 
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and made frequent use of them in his own des- 
patches and affairs with foreign princes, as his best 
guides in his concermnents with them. 
Polybius, as you will find in reading of him, 
though he principally intended the history of the 
Romans, and the establishment of their empire 
over the greatest part of the world which was then 
known, yet had in his eye the general history of 
the times in which he lived, hot forgetting either 
the wars of his own country with their neighbours 
of Etolia, or the concurrent affairs of Macedonia 
and the provinces of Greece (which is propcrly so 
called) ; nor the monarchies of Asia and Egypt, 
nor the republick of the Carthaginians, with the 
several traverses of their (ortunes, either in relation 
to the Romans, or independent to the wars whieh 
they waged with them ; besides what happened in 
Spain and Sicily, and other European countries. 
The time which is taken up in this history eon- 
sists o( three and fifty years ;; and the greatest 
part of it is employed in the description of those 
events of which the author ,,vas an eye-witness, or 
bore a eonsiderable part in the eonduct of them. 
But in what particular time or age it was, 'vhen 
mankind received that irrecoverable loss of this 
noble history, is not certainly delivered to us. It 

7 The History of Polybius (exclusive of his prelimi- 
nary review) commences in the 14oth Olympiad, A. U. C. 
533, with the second Punick war, and extended to the 
year of Rome, 585, when the Macedonian empire was 
overthrown, and Perses brought captive to Rome. 
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appears to bave been perfect in the reign of Con- 
stantine,  by what I have already noted; and' 
neither Casaubon, nor any other, can give us any 
further account concerning it. 
The first attempt towards a translation of him 
was by command of the same Pope Nicholas, the 
Fifth, already mentioncd, who esteemed him the 
prince of Greek historians ; would have him con- 
tinually in his hands; and used to make this 
judgment of him ;--that if he yielded to one or 
two in the praise of eloquence, yet in wisdoln and 
all other accomplishments belonging to a perfect 
historian, he was at least equal to any other writer, 
Greek or Roman, and perhaps excelled them ail. 
This is the author, who is now offered to us in out 
mother tongue, recommended by the nobility of 
his birth, by his institution in arts and sciences, 
by his knowledge in natural and moral philosophy, 
and particularly the politicks; by his being con- 
versant both in the arts of peace and war ; by his 
education undcr his father Lycortas, vho volun- 
tarily deposed himself fi'om his sovereignty of 
¢/egalopolis, to become a principal member of the 
Achaian commonwealth, which then flourished 
under the managelnent of Aratus; by his friend- 
ship with Scipio Africanus, who subdued Car- 
thage, to whom he was both a companion and a 

 Coesar Bryennius is supposed to have had a perfect 
copy of Polybius in the beginning of tlae twelfih certtur),. 
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counsellor ;9---and by the good-will, esteem, and 
intimacy which he had with several princes of 
Asia, Greece, and Egypt, during his lire; and 
after his decease, by deserving the applause and 
approbation of all succeeding ages. 
This author, so long neglected in the barbarous 
rimes of Christianity, and so little known in Eu- 
rope, (according to the rate which commonly 
follows the best of writers,) was pulled from under 
the rubbish which covered him, by the learned 
Bishop, Nicholas the Fifth ; aud some parts of his 
history (for with ail his diligence he was not able 
fo recover the whole,) were by him recommended 
fo a person knowing both in the Greek and 
Roman tongues, and learned for the times iaa which 
he lived, to be translated into Latin ; and, to the 
honour of our Polybius, he was amongst the first 

9 Scipio Africanus, the younger, the son of Lucius 
Paulus ¢Emilius ; who was adopted by Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, the only son of P. C. Scipio Africanus, the elder. 
The younger Scipio Africanus, who is sometines also 
(from his father) called .Emilianus, was born about the year 
of Rome 569, and is supposed to have died in his 56th 
year, A. U. C. 696 : " Vir avitis Publii Africani, paternis- 
que Lucii Pauli virtutibus, simillimus; omnibus belli ac 
togoe dotibus, ingeniique ac studiorum, eminentissimus 
seculi sui." 
To have been the intimate friend of a man, on whom the 
best writers of antiquity have bestowed unbounded praise, 
and of whom Velleius Paterculus in particular has said 
--" nihil in vitâ nisi laudandum, aut t?ecit, aut dixit, aut 
sensit," must ever reflect the highest honour on Polybius. 
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of the Greek writers, who deserved to have this 
care bestowed on him. Which notwithstanding, 
so man)r hindrances occurred in this attempt, that 
the work was hot perfected in his popedom, neither 
was any more than a third part of what is now 
recovered, in his hands ; neither did that learned 
ltalian,' who had undertaken him, succeed very 
happily in that endeavour; for tbe perfect know- 
lege of the Greek language was hot yet restored, 
and that translator was but as a one-eyed man 
amongst the nation of the blind ; only suffered, 
till a better could be £ound, to do right to an 
author, whose excellence required a more just 
interpreter than the ignorance of that age aff'orded. 
And this givcs me occasion to admire, (says Ca- 
saubon,) that in following times, when eloquenee 
was redcemcd, and the knowlegc of the Greek 
language flourished, yet no man thought of pur- 
suing that design, which was so worthily begun in 
those first rudiments of learning. Some indeed 
of almost every nation in Europe have been in- 
strumental in the recovery of several lost parts of 
our Polybius, and commented on them with good 
success ; but no man before Casaubon had reviewed 
the first translation, corrccted its errours, and put 
the last hand to its accomplishment. The world 
is therefore beholding  to him for this great work; 

' Nicol6 Perotti, who published a Latin version of 
Polybius in 1473. 
 Out author and his contemporaries use this word 
thus ungrammatically, instead of beholden ; as Shakspeare 
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for he bas collected into one their scattered frag- 
ments, has pieced them together, aecording to the 
natural order in which they were written; ruade 
them intelligible to scholars, and rendered the 
Freneh translator's task lnore easy to his hands. 
Our author is particularly mentioned with great 
honour by Cicero, Strabo, Josephus, and Plutarch; 
and in what rank of writers they are plaeed, none 
of the learned need to be informed. He is eopied 
in whole books together by Livy, commonly 
esteelued the Prince of the Roman History; and 
translated word for word ; thongh the Latin histo- 
rian is not tobe excused, t%r hot lncntioning thc 
man to whom he had been so much obliged, nor 
for taking as his own, the worthy labours of an- 
other. Marcus Brutus, who preferred the fi'eedom 
of lais country to the obligations which he had to 
Julius Coesar, so prized Polybius, that he ruade a 
Compendium of his Works; and read him not 
only for his instruction, but for the diversion of 
his grief, when his noble enterprize for the resto- 
ration of the commonweahh had not round the 
snccess which it deserved. And this is not the 
least comlnendation of out authol; that he, who 
was hot wholly satisfied with the eloquence of 
Tnlly, should epitomize Polybius with his own 

and the authors of his age had donc before him. I 
ny edition of Shakspeare's Works, therefore, I have 
exhibited the word as it is round in the most authentick 
copies of that poet, and as it stands here, conceiving that 
an editor bas no right to correct lais author's errours. 
VOL. III. Il 



hand  It was on the cousdcrafion of" Brutus, 
snd he vcnerafion whch hc pad hhu, tha Cn- 
stanfine thc C-rcat took so grcat a pcasurc 
rading out author, ad co||ccfing thc severa| 
treafics oi c his cmbasscs  of whch though many 
are now |ost, yet those whch rcman are a sui'- 
iîccnt cstimony of" his abilifics and I 
|are my country that a prince of" out extraction 
(as was Çonstanfin%) bas the honour of" ob|iging 
the Chrisfian wor|d by thcse remandcrs 
great hstorian. 
It s now rime to enter nto thc parficu|ar 

 Plutarch tells us, that Brutus was thus employecl the 
day before the battle of Pharsalia. " It was the micldle 
of summer ; the heats were intense, the marshy situation 
of the camp disagreeable, and his tent-bearers were long 
in coming. Nevertheless, though extremely harassecl 
and fatigued, he clid hot anoint himself till noon; and 
then taking a morsel of bread, while others were at test, or 
musing on the event of the ensuing day, he employecl him- 
self till the evening in writing an epitome of Polybius." 
The battle of Pharsalia was fought A.U.C. 7o, af 
which rime Brutus was thirty-seven years old : for Cicero 
informs us that he was born ten years after Hortensius 
began to llead ; that is, in 668.--I know hot whether it 
bas been observed, that this circumstance renclers it some- 
what improbable that Julius Coesar shoulcl have been his 
father ; for Coesar was then but fourteen years old. Julius 
himselt; however, from his dying exclamation, appears 
to have thotght him his son, and Valerius Maximus calls 
him a flarricide.--I have lately read in manuscript a curi- 
ous dissertation on the character of Brttus, by the late 
Mr. Gibbon, which I hope will soon be ruade publick. 
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praises of Polybius, which I have given you before 
in gross; and the first of them (following the 
method of Casaubon,) is his wonderful skill in 
political affairs. I had read him in English, with 
the pleasure of a boy, before I was ten years of 
age ; and yet, even then, had some dark notions 
of the prudence with which he conducted his 
design, particularly in making me know, and 
almost see, the places where such and such actions 
were performed. This was the first distinction 
which I was then capable of making betwixt hlm 
and other historians which I read early. But 
when being of a riper age, I took him again into 
my hands, I must needs say that I bave profited 
more by reading him than by Thucydides, Appian, 
Dion Cassius, and all the test of the Greek histo- 
rians togethcr ; and amongst all the Romans, none 
bave reached him in this particular but Tacitus 
who is equal with him. 
It is wonderful to consider with how much care 
and application he instructs, counsels, warns, ad- 
monishes, and advises, whensoever he can find a 
fit occasion. He perfonns ail these sometimes in 
the nature of a common parent of mankind ; and 
sometimes also limits his instructions to particular 
nations, by a fi'iendly reproach of those failings 
and errours to which they were most obnoxious. 
In this last manner he gives instructions to the 
]VIantinoeans, the Eloeans, and several other pro- 
vinccs of Greece, by informing them ofsuch things 
as were conducing to their welfare. Thus he like- 
wise varns the t{omans of their obstinacy and 



wilfulness, vices which bave ofien brought them 
to the brink of ruin. And thus he ffequently 
exhorts the Greeks in general not fo depart from 
their dependence on the Romans, nor fo take 
false measures by embl'oiling themselves in wars 
with that victorious people, in whose rate it was fo 
be lnasters of the universe. But as his peculiar 
concernment was for the safcty of his own coun- 
trymen, the Achaians, he more than once insi- 
nuates to them thè tare of their preservation, 
which consisted in submitting to the yoke of the 
Roman pcople, which they could hot possibly 
avoid ; and to make it easy to them, by a cheerful 
compliance with their commands, rather than un- 
profitably to oppose them with the hazard of those 
remaining privileges which the clemency of the 
eonquerors had left them. For this reason, in the 
whole course ofhis history he makes it his chiefest 
business to persuade the Grecians in general, that 
the growing greatness and fortune of the Roman 
empire was not owing to mere chance, but fo the 
conduct and invincible courage of that people, to 
whom their own virtue gave the dominion of the 
world. And yet this counsellor of patience and 
submission, as long as there was any probability of 
hope remaining to withstand the progress of the 
Roman fortune» was not wanting to the utmost of 
his power to resist them, at least to defer the 
bondage of his country, which he had long fore- 
seen. But the tites inevitably drawing all things 
into subjeetlon to tlome, this well-deserving citizen 



was colnmanded to appear in that city,  where he 
suff'ered the imprisonment of many years; yet 
even then his virtue was beneficial to him, the 
knowlege of his learning and his wisdom procuring 
him the friendship of the most potent in the 
senate ; so that it may be said with Casaubon, that 
the saine virtue which had brought him into dis- 
tress, was the very means of his relief, and of his 
exaltation to greater dignities than those which he 
lost ; for by the intcrcession of Cato the Censor, 
Scipio milianus who açterwards destroyed Car- 
thage, and some othcr priucipal noblemen, our 
Polybius was restored to liberty. After which, 
having set it dovn as a maxim that the velfare of" 
the Achaians consisted, as I bave said, in breaking 
their own stubborn inclinations, and yielding 
that freedom which they no longer could maintain» 
he made it the utmost aire of his endeavours to 
bring over his countrymen to that persuasion ; in 
which, though to their misfortunes, his counsels 
were hOt prevalent, yet thereby he hot only proved 
hhnself a good patfiot, but also ruade his fortunes 
with the Romans. For his countrymen, by their 
own unpardonable fault, hot long afterwards drew 
on themselves their own destruction; for when 

4 After the conquest of Macedonia, the Achaians were 
compelled by their haughty conquerors to send one thou- 
sand persons to Rogne, either as a punishment for the 
perseverance with which they had defended their country, 
or under a pretence that they had formed a conspiracy to 
shake off the yoke of bondage. Among these 'ent 
Polybius, in the year of Rome 586. 
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Mummius, in tbe Achaian war, ruade a final con- 
quest of that country, he dissolvcd the great 
council of thcir commonwealth. » But in the 
mean rime, Polybius cnjoyed that tranquillity of 
tbrtune which he had purchased by his wisdom ; 
in that private state, being particularly dear to 
Scipio and Loelius, and some of the rest who were 
then in the administration of the Roman govern- 
ment. And that favour which he had gained 
amongst them hc cmploycd hot in heaping riches 
to himself, but as a means of pcrforming many 
considerable actions; as particularly when Scipio 
was sent to dcmolish Carthage, 6 hc went a|ong 
with him in the nature of a counscl]cr and com- 
panion of his enterprizc. At which time, rcceiving 
the command of a fleet from him, he ruade dis- 
coveries in many parts of the Atlantick Ocean, 
and especially on the shores of Afi'ica ; and  doing 
many good offices to all sorts of people whom 
he had power to oblige, especiaIIy to the Gre- 
cians, who, in honour of their benefàctor, caused 
many statues of him to be erccted, as Pausanias 
has written. The particular gratitude of the Lo- 
crians in Ita!y is also an undeniable witness of this 
truth; who, by his mediation be5ng discharged 
from the burden of taxes which opprcssed them, 
through the hardship of those conditions which 
the Roman had imposed on them in the treaty of 

ç A. U. C. 6o8. 
«, A.U.C. 6o 7 . 
 The word and renders this passage ungrammatlcal : 
if it were omitted, ail would be right. 
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peace, professed themselves to be owing for their 
lires and fortunes to the only interest and good 
nature of Polybius, whieh they took eare to ex- 
press by all manner of aeknowledgement. 
Yet as benefieent as he was, the greatest oblige- 
ment whieh he eould lay on human kind, was the 
writing of this prescrit history; wherein he has 
left a perpetual monument of his publick love to 
all the world in every sueeeeding age of it, by 
giving us such precepts as are most conducing to 
our eommon safety and our benefit. This phi- 
lanthropy (whieh we bave not a proper v«ord in 
English to express,) is every-where manifest in 
out author ; and ri'oto hence proceeded that divine 
rule which he gave to Scipio,mthat whensoever he 
went abroad, he should take eare hOt to return to 
his own house, before he had aequired a friend 
by some new obligement. To this excellency of 
nature we owe the treasure which is contaîned in 
this most useful work: this is the standard by 
which all good and prudent princes ought to 
regulate their actions. None have more need of 
friends than monarchs ; and though ingratitude is 
too frequent in the most of those who are obliged, 
yet encouragement will work on generous minds ; 
and if the experiment be lost on thousands, yet it 
never fails on ail: and one virtuous man in a 
whole nation is worth the buying, as one diamond 
is worth the search in a heap of rubbish. But a 
narroxv-hearted prince, who thinks that mankind 
is ruade for him alone, purs his subjects in a way 
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of deserting hiln on the first occasion ;* aud teaches 
them to, be as sparing of their duty, as he is of 
his bounty. He is sure of making enemies, who 
will not be at the cost of rewarding his friends and 
servants; and by letting his people see he loves 
thenq hOt, instructs them to live upon the square 
with him, and to make hiln sensible in his turn, 
that prerogatives, are given, but privileges are 
inherent. As for tricking, cunning, and that 
which in sovereigns they call king-craft, and reason 
of state in commonwealths, to them and their 
proceedings Polybius is an open enemy. He 
severely reproves all faithless practices, and that 
×«×o,r¢«'p«vv, or vicious policy, which is too fre- 
quent in the management of the publick. He 
eommends nothing but plainness, sincerity, and 
the common good, undisguised, and set in a 
true light before the pe.ople. Not but that there 
nay be a necessity of saving a nation, by going 
beyond the letter of the law, or even sometilnes 
by superseding it; but then that necessity must 
not be artifieial,it must be visible, it must be 
strong enough to make the relnedy not only par- 
doned, but desired, toc the major partof the people; 
 çVas "our author here thinking of King James the 
Second ? He certainly considered his subjects as ruade 
for him alone ; and being once told that something which he 
had ordered to be done was against law, replied," That 
ma), be, but do you not know that I ara above the law ?" 
 Here Shakspeare, Chapman, &c. (see p. 88. n. 7-) 
if they could read this page, might exclaim, " what 
s'.range improfler English is this ? The author shottld 
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hOt for the interest ouly of somc few mcn, but for 
the publick satèty: for otherwise, one infi'inge- 
ment of a law draws after it the praetice of sub- 
verting all the liberties of a nation, which are only 
entrusted with-any government, but tan never be 
given tlp to it. The best way to distingtfish be- 
twixi a pretended necessity and a true, is to observe 
if the remedy be rarely applied, or fi'equcntly ; in 
times of peace, or times of war alid publick dis- 
tractions, which are the most usual causes of sud- 
den necessities. From hence Casaubon infers, 
that this out author, who preaches virtue, and 
probity, and plaindealing, ought to be studied 
principally by Kings and ministçrs of state ; and 
that youth, which are bred up to succeed in the 
management of business, should read him care- 
fully, and imbibe him thoroughly, detesting the 
maxims that are given by Machiavel and others, 
which are only the instruments of tyranny. Fur- 
thermore, (continues he,) the study of truth is 
perpetually joined v«ith the love of virtue; for 
there is no virtue whieh derives hot its original 
froln truth ; as on the contrary, there is no vice 
which has hot its beginning ri'oto a lie. Truth is 
the foundation of all knowlege, and the cernent of 
all societies ; and this is one of the most shining 
qualities in our author. 

have written.of the najor part, &c." The mere mo- 
dern of fle present day, on the other hand, will insist 
that by should be substituted for fo. The sober inquirer 
meanwhile may observe, that everv age bas its own 
peculiar phraseology. 
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I was so strongly persuaded of this myself, in 
the perusal of thc present history, that I confess, 
amongst all the ancients I never round any who 
had the air of it so much ; and amongst the mo- 
derns, none but Philip de Commines. They had 
this common to them, that they both changcd their 
masters. But Po|ybius chalged hot his side, as 
Philip did: he was hOt bought off to another 
party, but pursued the truc interest of his countr), 
even when he scrved the Romans. Yet since 
truth, as one of the philosophcrs bas told me, lies 
in the bottom of a well, so it is hard to draw it 
up : much pains, much diligence, much judgment 
is necessary to hand it us ; cven cost is oftentimes 
required; and Polybius was wanting in none of 
these. 
We find but fcw historians of all ages, who have 
been diligent enough in their search for truth : it 
is their common mcthod to takc on trust what 
they distribute to the publick ; by which means a 
falschood once received from a thmed writer be- 
cornes tr,ditional to posterity. But Polybius 
weighcd the authors from whom he was forced to 
borrow the history of the times immediately pre- 
ceding his, and oftentimes corrected them, either 
by comparing them each with other, or by the 
lights which he had received from ancient men of 
known integrity amongst the Romans, who had 
been conversant in thosc affairs which were then 
managed, and were yet living to instruct him. 
He also lcarned the Roman tongue, and attained 
to that knowlege of their laws, their rights, their 
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customs and antiquities, that few of their own 
eitizens understood them better: having gained 
permission from the senate to search the Capitol, 
he madc himself familiar with their records, and 
afterwards translated them into his mother-tongue. 
So that he taught the noblemen of Rome their 
own municipal laws, and was accounted more 
skilful in them than Fabius Pictor, a man of the 
senatorian order, who wrote thc transactions of 
the Punick wars. He who neglected none of the 
laws of history, was so eareful of truth, (which is 
the principal,) that he ruade it his whole business 
to deliver nothing to posterity which lnight de- 
ceive them ; and by that diligence and exactness 
may easily be known to be studious of truth, and 
a loyer of it. Wlat therefore Brutus thought 
worthy to transeribe with his own hand out of 
him, I need not be ashamed to eopy after him : 
" I believe, (says Polybius,) that Nature herself 
has eonstituted tt,ath as the supreme deity, whieh 
is to be adored by mankind, and that she haa 
given it greater force than any of the rest; for 
being opposed, as she is on all side% and appear- 
ances of truth so often passing for the thing itself, 
in behalf of plausible falseloods, yet by ber won- 
derful operation she insinuates herself into the 
minds of men ; sometimes exerting her strength 
immediately, and sometimes lying hid in darkness 
for length of time; but at last she struggleg 
through it, and appears triumphant over false- 
hood." This sineerity Polybius preferred to all 
his friends, and even to his father : " In ail other 
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offices of lire, (says he,) I praise a loyer of 
friends, and of his nat-ive country ; but in writing 
history, I ara obliged to devest myself of ail other 
obligations, and sacrifice them all to truth." 
Aratus, the Sicyonian, in the childhood of our 
author, was the chier of the Achaian common- 
wealth; a man in principal esteem, both in 
own country and ail the provinces of Greece; 
admired universally for his probity, his wisdom, his 
just administratiou, and his conduct ; in remem- 
brance of all which, his grateful countrymen, after 
his deccase, ordaincd him those honours which are 
only due to heroes. Him our Polybius had 
veneration, and formed himself by imitation of his 
virtues; and is never wanting in lais commenda- 
tions through the course of his history. Yet 
even this man, when the cause of truth rcquired 
it, is many times reproved by him for his slowness 
in counsel, his tardiness in the beginning of his 
enterprizes, his tedious and more than Spanish 
deliberations; and his heavy and cowardly pro- 
ceedings are as freely blamed by our Polybius, as 
they were afterwards by Plutarch, who questionless 
drew his character from this history. In plain 
terres, that wisc general scarce ever performed any 
great action but by night: the glittering of a 
sword bcfore his fàce was offensive to his eyes : 
our author therefore boldly accuses him of. his 
faint-heartedlaess ; attributes the defeat at Caphioe 
wholly to him ; and is hot sparing to aflîrm, that 
all Peloponnesus was filled with trophics, vhich 
were set up as the monuments of his losses. He 
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sometlmes pralses, and at other times condemns the 
Woccedings of" Philip, King of" Macedon, the son 
of" Demetrius, according to thc oc-csions which 
ho gave him by the varicty and incquality of" his 
conduct; and this most cxquisitc on either side. 
He more than once arraigns him for thc incon- 
stncy of. his judgment, and chaptcrs even his own 
Aratus on thc samc head ; shcwing by mny ex- 
emples, produced f"rom their actions, how many 
miserics thcy had both occasioned to the Grecians; 
and attribudng it to thc wcakncss of human na- 
ture, which can makc nothing pcrf"ect. But somc 
men arc brave in battle, who are weak in counsel, 
which daily cxpcriencc sets bel'otc out eyes ; others 
deliberatc wisely, but arc weak in thc perf.orming 
part ; and evcn no man is thc saine to-day, which 
hc was ycsterday, or may bc to-morrow. On this 
account, says out author, " A good man is somc- 
rimes liablc to blame, and a bad man, though not 
of.tcn, may possibly deserve to bc commcndcd." 
And for this vcry rcason hc severe|y-taxes Timoeus, 
a malicious historian, who will allow no kind of" 
virtuc to Agathocles, thc tyrant of" Sicily, but de- 
trncts f"rom all his actions, even thc most glorious, 
because in gcncral hc was a vicious man. " Is it to 
bc thought, (saysCsaubon,)that Polybius lovcd thc 
mcmory of" Agathocles, the tyrant, or hatcd that of. 
the virtuous Aratus ?'" But it is ont thin to 
commend a tyrant, and another thin to ovcrpass 
in silence those laudablc actions which are per- 
£ormcd by him ; because it arques an uthor of" the 
saine fhlschood, to pretermit what bas actually been 



done, as fo feign those actions which have never 
been. 
It will hot be unprofitable in this place to give 
another famous instance of the candour and inte- 
grity of our historian. There had been an aneient 
league betwixt the republiek of Achaia and the 
Kings of Egypt, which was entertained by both 
parties, sometimes on the saine conditions, and 
sometimes also the confederacy was renewed or, 
other terms. It happened in the 148th Olympiad ç, 
that Ptolomy Epiphanes on this occasion sent one 
Demetrius, his ambassador to the eommonv«ealth 
of Aehaia. That republick_ was then ruinously 
divided into two Jactions, whereof the heads on 
one side were Philopoemen, and Lyeortas, the 
father of out author; of the adverse party, the 
ehief was Aristoenus, with some other principal 
Achaians. The faction of Philopoelnen was pre- 
valent in the council, for renewing the confede- 
mcy with the King of Egypt ; in order to which, 
Lycortas received a commission to go to that court, 
and trcat the articles of alliance. Accordingly he 
goes, and a(terwards returns, and gives account 
to his superiours, that the treaty was concluded. 
Aristenus, hearing nothing but a bare relation of 
a league that was ruade, without any thing be- 
longing to the conditions of it, and xvell knowing 
that several forms of those alliances had been used 
in the former negociations, asked Lycortas in the 

9 In the year of Rome 668. 
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council, according to which of thcm this present 
confcdcracy was madc ? To this question of his 
cnemy, Lycortas had hot a word to answer. For 
it had so happcncd by the wondcrful neglect of" 
Philopoemen and his own, and also that of Ptolo- 
lny's counsellors,--or, as I rather believe, by their 
cmft contrived,--that the whole transaction had 
been loosely and confusedly lnanaged, which, in a 
matter of so great importance, redounded to the 
scandal and ignoniny of Philopoemen and Ly- 
eortas, in the face of that grave assembly. Now 
these proceedings out author so relates, as if he 
had been speaking of persons to whom he had no 
manner of relation, though one of them was his 
own father, and the other always esteemed by him 
in the place of a better father. But being mind- 
fiel of the law which himself had instituted, con- 
cerning the indispensable duty of an historian, 
(which is truth,) he chose rather to be thought a 
loyer of it, than of cither of his parents. It is 
truc, Lycortas in all probability was dcad when 
Polybius wrote this history ; but had he been then 
living, we nay safely think that his son would 
have assumed the saine liberty, and not feared to 
have offended him in behalf of truth. 
Another part of this veracity is also deserving 
the notice of the reader, though at the same time 
we must conclude that it was also an effect of a 
sound judgment,--that he perpetually explodes 
the legends of prodigies and miracles, and instead 
of th.em, most accurately searc.hes into the natural 
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causes of those actions which he dcscribes; for 
froln the first of these the latter follows of direct 
consequence. And for this reason he professes an 
immortal cnlnity to those tl'icks and jugglings 
which the comlnon people believe as real miracles, 
because they are ignorant of the causes which 
produccd them. But he had ruade a diligent 
search into them, and round out that they pro- 
ceedcd cither ri'oto the fond credulity ofthe people, 
or vere imposed on them by the craft of those 
whose intcrest it was that thdy should be believed. 
You hear not in Polybius, that it rained blood or 
stones ; that a bull had spoken ; or a thousand such 
impossibilities, with which Livy perpctually crowds 
the calends of almost cvery consulship. His new 
years could no more begin without them, dulng 
his description of the Punick wars, than our prog- 
nosticating almanacks without thc eècts of the 
prcsent oppositions betwixt Satul'n and Jupiter, 
the foretclling of comets and coruscatious in the 
air; which seldom happen at thc rimes assigncd 
by our atrologers, and almost always rail in their 
events. If you will give credit to some othcr 
authors, some god was always present with Han- 
nibal or Scipio, to direct thcir actions; that a 
visible deity wrought journey-work under Han- 
nibal, to conduct him through the difficult pas- 
sages of the Alps; and another did the saine 
office of drudgery for Scipio when he bcsieged 
New Carthage, by. draining the water, which 
othcrwisc would have drowncd his army in their 
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rash approaches : which Polybius observing, says 
wittily and truly, that the authors ofsuch tCulous 
kind of stuff write tragedies, not histories. For, 
as the poets, when thcy are at a loss for the solu- 
tion of a plot, bunglc up thei" catastrophe with a 
god descending in a machine, so thesc incouside- 
rate historiaus, when they bave brought their he- 
rocs into a plunge by some rash and headlong 
undertaking, having no human way remaining to 
disengagc thcm with thcir hononr, arc forced to 
bave rccourse to miracle ; and introduce a god for 
their dclivcmnce. It is a common frcnzy of the 
ignorant multitude, says Casaubon, to be always 
engaging heaven on their side ; and indced it is a 
successful stratagcm of any Gencral to gain autho- 
rity among his soldicrs, if hc eau persuade them 
that he is the man by fatc appointed for such or 
such an action, though most impracticable. To 
be favoured of Go), and command (if it may be 
permit.ted so to say) the extraordinary concourse 
of Providence, scts off" a hero, and makes more 
specious the cause for which hc fights, without 
any consideration of morality, which ought to be 
the beginning and end of ail our actions: for 
where that is violated, Go» is only present in per- 
mission ; and suff,crs a wrong to bc donc, but not 
commands it. Light histo, rians, and such as are 
superstitious in their natures, by thc artifice of 
feigned miracles captivate, the gross understand- 
ings of their readers, and please their fancies by 
relations of things which are rather wonderful tha 
VOL. III. 
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truc; but such as arc of a more profound and 
solid judginent, (which is the charaeter of our 
Polybius,) have recourse only to their own natural 
lights, and by them pursue the methods at least 
of probability, if they cannot arrive to a settled 
certainty. He was satisfied that Hannibal was 
hot the first who had ruade a passage through the 
Alps, but that the Gauls had been before him in 
their descent on Italy; and also knew that this 
most prudent General, when he laid his design of 
invading that country, had ruade an alliance with 
theGauls, and prcpossessed them in his favour; 
and befol'e he stirred a foot from Spain, had pro- 
vided against ail those diffieulties which he foresaw 
in his attempt, and compassed his undertaking', 
which indeed was void of miracles, but full of 
eonduct, and military experience. In the same 
manner, Scipio, before he departed from Rome, to 
take his voyage into Spain, had carefuIly eonsi- 
dered every particular eircumstance which might 
cross his purpose, and made his enterprize as easy 
to him as human prudence could provide ; so that 
he was victorious over that nation, not by virtue 
of any miracle, but by his admirable forecast, and 
wise eonduct in the exeeution of his design. Of 
which though Polybius was not an eye-witness, 
he yet had it ti'om the best testimony, which was 
that of Loelius, the friend of Scipio, who aeeom- 
panied him in that expedition; of whom our author 
with great diligence enquired eoncerning every 
thing of moment which happened in that war, 
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and whom he commends l'or his sincerity in that 
relation. 
Whensoever he gives us the account o" any 
considerable aetion, he neter t'ails fo tell us why it 
succeeded, or for what reason it miscarried ; to- 
gerber with all the antecedent causes of its under- 
taking, and the manner oi  ifs periormance; al 
which le accurate|y explains: oi which I will 
se|ect but some few instances, because I want lei- 
sure to expatiate on many. In the iragments ofthc 
seventeenth book he makes a learned dissertation 
concerning the h/lacedonian phalanx, or gross bod- 
of 'oot, which was 'ormerly believed to be invin- 
cib|e, till experîence taught the contrar)t by the 
success o" the battle whîch Phlip Iost to thc 
commowea|th of Rome; and the maniiëst and 
most certain causes are therein re]ated, which 
prove it to be inierior to the Roman legions. 
Vvhen also he ]Tad told us in his former books, of 
thc three reat batt|es whereia Hannibal had 
overthrown the Romans, and the |ast at Carne, 
wherein le had in a manner conquered that re- 
publick, he tives the reasons of every defeat, eit[cr 
irom the choice ofround, or the strenth oi  thc 
/'orein horse in Hannibal's arm), or t[e il|-timing; 
oi  the iïht on the vanquished side. Ai'ter this, 
when he describes the turn of fortune on the part 
oi" the Romans, you are visib]y conducted up- 
wards to the causes oi  that chane, and the 
reasonableness oi  the method which vas aiterward$ 
pursued by that commonwcalth, which raised h to 
the empire of the world. In thesc and many" 
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othcr cxamplcs, which for brcvity are omittcd, 
thcre is nothing more plain than that Polybius 
denies all power to fortune, and places the sum of 
success in providence: 0-vt.,l«,%Tt« .r»' 
ç«'0, indeed, are his words. It is a madness to 
make fortune the mistress of events, because in 
herself she is nothing, ean rule nothing, but is 
ruled by prudence. So that whenever our author 
seems to attribute any thing to chance, he speaks 
only with the vulgar, and desires so to be under- 
stood. 
But here I must make bold to part eompany 
,,vith Casaubon for a moment. He is a vehement 
friend to any author with whom he bas taken any 
pains; and his partial!ty to Persius, in opposition 
to Juvenal, is too fresh in my memory to be for- 
gotten. Because Polybius will allow nothing to 
the power of chance, he takes an occasion to 
 infer, that he believed a Providence ; sharply in- 
.veighing against those who have accused him of 
atheism. He makes Suidas his second in this 
quarrel; and produces his single evidence, and that 
but a bare assertion neither,' without proof, that 

' Our author's attachment to English idiom is observ- 
able in all his writings, but perhaps he has sometimes 
carried it too far; and as he says elsewhere, (see vol. ii. 
P- 49") one may be here tempted to ask, " is this idiom, 
or false grmmar and nonsense, couched under the spe- 
cious naine of Anglicism." It is strange that neither should 
represent too ; and yet what othcr signification has the 
word here ? We bave again the saine phraseology in his 
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Polybius believed with us Christians, Gor 
nistered all human actions and aiTairs. But out 
author will hOt be dei'ended in this case ; his whole 
history reclaims to that opinion. When ho speaks 
oi c Providence, or of" any divine admonition, he 
as much in jest, as whcn he speaks of" f`ortune ; 
is all to the capacity of" the vuIgar. Prudence was 
the only Divinity which he worshipped, and the 
possessiOl of" virtue the on]y end which he pro- 
posed. If" I would bave disguiscd this to the 
reader» it was hot in m)" power. The passages 
which manif"estly prove his irreligion, are so ob- 
vious» that I need hot quote them. Ncither do I 
know any reason why Casaubon should enIarge so 
much in his justification ; sincc to bclieve i'alse 
gods, and fo believe noe, are errours of" tbe saine 
importance. He who knew hot out GoD» sav 
through the ridiculous opinions of" the heathens 
concerning theirs; and hOt being able without 
revelation to go icarther» stopped at home in 
own breast» ad ruade prudence his goddess, truth 
his scarch, and virtue his reward. Il c Casaubon, 
like him, hd icollowed truth, he would bave saved 
me the ungrate/hl pains of contradicting him ; but 
even the reputation of" Po]ybius» if" there were 
occasion, is to be sacriiïced to truth» accordin to 
his own maxim. 

Dzgc o THE DUKE OF GUISE (vol. il. p. IOI): 
" I know not four men in their whole party, to whom I 
have spoken for above this year past, and with them neither 
but casually and cursorilv." Here however, the callda 
j«nctura re,aders this use of the word less exceptionable. 



As for th wisdom of" out author» wherb he 
onderf.ull f'oresaw the dc of" th loman em- 
pire, and those civil wars which turned it down 
from a commonwealth to an absolute monarchy, 
he who will take the pains to review this history, 
will easily perceive that Polybius was of the best 
sort of" prophets, who predict from natural causes 
those events which must naturally proceed £rom 
them. And these things were not to succeed even 
in the compass of" the next century to that wherein 
he lived, but the person was then living who was 
the first mover towards them ; and that was that 
great Scipio Africanus, who, by cajoling the peo- 
pie to break the fundamental constitutions of" the 
government in his £avour, by bringing him too 
early to the consulship," and af.terwards by making 
their discipline of" war precarious, first taught them 
to devolve the power and authority of" the senate 
into the hands of one, and then to make that one 
to be at the disposition of" thc soldiery; which 
though he practised at a time when it was neces- 
sary for the sa£ety of" the commonweahh, yet it 
drew af'ter it those fatal consequences, which not 
only ruined the rcpublick, but also, in process of" 
time, the monarchy itsel£ But the author was 

 The legal age at which the consulship might be en- 
joyed, was forty-three. But this rule was dispensed x'ith 
in several instances. The younger Scipio Africanus, (who 
is the person here mentioned,) was created consul A. U. C. 
606, when he was but in his thirty-eighth year. The 
elder Scipio attained the same dignity, when he was onlv 
twenty-eight years old. 



too much în thc intcrcsts of" that famiIy to namc 
Scipio; and therefore he gives other reasons, to 
which I refer the reader, that I may avoid pro- 
lixity. 
By what degrees Polybius arrived to this height 
of knowledge, and consummate judgment in af- 
fairs, it will not be hard to make the reader com- 
prehend ; for presupposing in him ail that birth or 
nature could give a man, who was formed for the 
management of great affairs, and capable of re- 
cording them, he was likewise entered f'rom his 
youth into those employments which add expefi- 
ence to natural endowments; being joined in 
commission with his father, Lycortas, and the 
younger Aratus, before the age of twenty, in an 
embassy to Egypt : after xvhich he was perpetually 
in the business of his own commonwealth, or that 
of Rome. So that it seems to be one part of the 
Roman felicity, that he was born in an age when 
their commonwealth was growing to the height ; 
that he might be the historian of those great ac- 
tions which were performed not only in his life- 
time, but the chief of them even in his sight. 
I must confess that the preparations to his his- 
tory, or the Prolegomena, as they are called, are 
very large, and the digressions in it are exceeding 
frequent. But as to his preparatives, they were but 
necessary to make the reader comprehend the 
drift and design of his undertaking: and the 
digressions are also so instructive, that xve may 
truly say, they transcend the profit which we re- 
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ceive from the matter of fact. Upon the whole, 
we may conclude hiln to be a great talker ; but 
we must grant him to be a prudent man. We 
can spare nothing of all he says, it is so much to 
our improvement ; and if the test of his history 
had relnained to us, in all probability it would 
have been more close : for we can scarce conceive 
what was left in nature for him to add, he has so 
emptied ahnost all the commonplaces of digres- 
sions already; or if he could have added any 
thing, those observations might have been as use- 
ful and as necessary as the rest which he has 
given us, and that are descended to out hands. 
I will say nothing farther ofthe ExcERrTA, xvhich 
(as Casaubon thinks,) are part of that Epitome 
which was begun to be made by Marcus Brutus, 4 

* The Cardinal Beutivoglio, as has been remarked by 
Vigneul Marville, (Melanges d'Histoire et de Litéra- 
ture, ii. o.) was of a different opinion. Speaking of 
Polybius, he observes, that his digressions are so long, and 
so foreign to his subject, that the reader may find it dif- 
ficult to decide, whether he is perusing a course of philo- 
sophlcal lectures, or an historical narrative :" è tanto spesso, 
e tanto prolissamente fuori della narratione principale, 
che si pu6 stare in dubbio, s'egli 6 più faccia lettioni phi- 
losophici ed academici, 6 piu raconti successi publici, e 
lropriamente historici." 
4 The notion entertained by Casaubon and La Mothe- 
le-Vayer, that the ExcEu,a:A from the sixth to the seven- 
teenth of the lost books of Polybius, were part of the 
Epitome said to have been ruade by Brutus, has been 
shewn to be unfounded, by Valesius, (Henri de Valois,) 
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but never finished; nor of those embassies which 
are collected and compiled by the command of 
Constantine the Great ; because neithcr of them 
are translated in this work. And whether or no 
they will be added in another impression, I ara not 
certain ; thc translator of these rive books having 
carried his work no farther than it was perfect. 
He, I suppose, will acquaint you with his own 
purpose, in the prcface which I hear he intends to 
prefix before Polybius. 
Let us now hear Polybius himself describing an 
accomplished historian, whcrcin we shall sce his 
own picture, as in a glass, reflected to him, and 
given us afterwards to behold in the writing of 
this history. 
Plato said of old, that it would be happy for 
mankind, if either philosophers administercd the 
government, or that governors applied themselves 
to the study of philosophy. I may also say, that 
it would be happy for history, if those who under- 
take to write it, were men conversant in political 
atTairs; who applied themselves seriously to their 
undertaking, not negligently, but as such who 
were fully persuaded that they undertook a work 
of the greatest moment, of the greatest excel- 
lency, and the most necessary for mankind ; esta- 

who, in his preface to the Exc.li,-r:,, of Peiresc, (4to. 
*_6_04) bas pointed out the criterions, by which extracts 
from works which bave perished mav be distingushed 
t..rom abridgments. 
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blishing this as the foundation whereon they are fo 
build, that they can never be capable of perform- 
ing their duty as they ought, unless they bave 
formed themselves beforehand to their under- 
taking, by prudence, and long experience of af- 
fairs ; without which endowments and advantzges, 
it they attempt to write a history, they will fall 
into a various and endless labyrinth of errours. 
When we hear this author speaking, we are 
ready to think ourselves engaged in a conversation 
with Cato the Censor, with Lelius, with Massinissa, 
an.:l with the two Scipios ; that is, with the grcatest 
heroes and most prudent men of the greatest age 
in the Roman commonwealth. This sets me so 
on fire, when I am reading either here, or in any 
ancient author, their lives and actions, that I can- 
hOt hold from breaking out with ¢Iontagne into 
this expression: "" It is just, says he, for every 
'" honest man to be content with the government 
« and laws of his native country, without endea- 
« vouring to alter or subvert them ; but if I were 
« to choosewwhere I would have been born, it 
« should have been in a Commonwealth." Hc 
indeed names Venice, which, for many reasons, 
should not be my vish ; but rather Rome in such 
an age, ifit were possible, as that wherein Polybius 
lived ; or that of Sparta, whose constitution for a 
republick is by our author compared with Rome, 
to which he justly gives the preference. 
I will not undertake to compare Polybius and 
Tacitus ; though, ifI should attempt it upon the 
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whole merits of the cause, I must allow to Poly- 
bius the greater comprehension and the larger 
soul ; to Tacitus the greater eloquence, and the 
more close connection of his thoughts. The 
rnanner of Tacitus in writing is more like the 
force and gravity of Demosthenes ; that of Po- 
lybius more like the copiousness and diffusive 
character of Cicero. Amongst historians, Tacitus 
imitated Thucydides, and Polybius Herodotus. 
Polybius foresaw the ruin of the Roman conmon- 
wealth, by luxury, lust, and cruelty ; Tacitus fore- 
saw in the causes those events which should de- 
stroy the monarchy. They are both of them, 
without dispute, the best historians in their several 
kinds. In this they are alike, that both of them 
suffered tinder the iniquity of the times in which 
they lived ; both their histories are dismembered, 
the greatest part of them lost, and they are inter- 
polated in many places. Had their works been 
perfect, we might bave had longer histories, but not 
better. Casaubon, according to his usual partiality, 
condemns Tacitus that he may raise Polybius; who 
needs not any sinister artifice to make him appear 
equal to the best. Tacitus described the times 
of tyranny ; but he always writes with some kind 
of indignation against them. It is not his fault 
that Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, were 
bad princes. He is accused of malevolence, and 
of taking actions in the worst sense : but we are 
still to remember that those were the actions of 
tyrants. Had the rest of his history remained to 
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us, we had certainly round a better account of 
Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, and Trajan, who were 
virtuous Ernperors ; and he would have givcn the 
principles of their actions a contrary turn. But it 
is not rny business to defend Tacitus ; neither dare 
I decide the prcference betwixt him and our Poly- 
bius. They are equally profitable and instructive 
to the reader; but Tacitus more useful to those 
who are born undcr a monarchy, Polybius to those 
who live in a republick. 
What rnay farther be added concerning the 
history of this author, I leave to bc perfbrrned by 
the elegant translator oi c his work. 



DEDICATION 

OF THE THIRD PART OF 
POETICAL MISCELLANIES.  

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
MY LORD RADCLIFFE. 6 

MY LORD, 
T.s Miscellany Poems are by many tltles 
yours. The first they claire, from your accept- 
ance of my promise to present them to you, belote 
some of them were yet in being. The test are 
derived from your own merit, the exactness of 
your judgment in poetry, and the candour ofyour 
nature, easy to forgive some trivial faults, when 
they corne accompanied with countervailing beau- 
ries. But after all, though these are your equi- 

s This collection was published in octavo in 1693 ' 
under the title of EXAMEN POETICVM ; being the Third 
Part of Miscellany Poems, &c. 
6 Francis, Lord Radcliffe, was the eldest son of Francîs, 
Earl of Derwentwater, by Catharine, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Fenwick, of Meldon, in the county of Northum- 
berland, and widow of  Lawson, of Grove, in the 
county of York, Esq. He married in August 1687, in 
the lire-rime of his father, Mary Tudor, a natural daughter 
of Charles the Second, who was born in October 1673. 
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tab|c claims to a dcdication ri'oto othcr pocts» yet 
 must acknow|cdge a bribc in the case, which is 
your particular liking" of my verses. It is a vanity 
eommon to all writers, to overvalue their own 
productions ; and it is better for me to own this 
failing in myself, than the world to doit for me. 
For what othr reason have I spent my lire in so 
unprofitable a study ? Why am I grown old in 
seeking so barren a reward as lame ? The same 
parts and application which bave made me a poet, 
might have raised me to any honours of the 
gown ; which are often given to men of as little 
learning and less honesty than myself. No go- 
vernment bas ever been, or ever tan be, wherein 
timeservers and blockheads will not be uppermost. 
The persons are only changed, but the same 
iugglings in state, the saine hypocrisy in religion, 
the same self-interest and mismanagement will 
remain for ever. Blood and money will be la- 
vished in all ages, only for the preferrnent of 
new faces with old consciences. There is too 

Her mother was Mary Davies, who was an actress in the 
Duke of York's Company in a664, and according to 
Downes, the prompter, had been bred up in Lady D'Ave- 
nant's house. She is said to have gained the King's 
heart by singing several wild mad songs, in D'Avenant's 
RivaleS, 1668, altered from Fletcher's Two Nor.g 
Krs,,aV.lq, particularly that beginning with the words-- 
" My lodging is on the cold ground," &c. Lord Rad- 
cliffe, on the death of his father in 1696-7, became Earl 
of Derwentwater, and died April e9th, 17o,5, 
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often a jaundice in the eyes of great men ; they 
see hot those whom they raise in the saine coo 
lours with other men: all whom they affect 
look golden to them, when the gilding is only 
in their own distempercd sight. 7 These con- 
sidemtions bave given me a kind of contempt 
for those xvho bave risen by unworthy ways. I 
ara not ashamed to be little, when I see them so 
infamously great. Neither do I know why the 
naine of Poet should be dishonourable to me, if I 
ara truly one, as I hope I am ; for I will never do 
any thing that shall dishonour it. The notions of 
morality are known to all men. None can pre- 
tend ignorance of those ideas which are inborn in 
mankind ; and if I see one thing, and practise the 
contrary, I must be disingenuous hOt to acknow- 
ledge a clear truth, and base to act against the light 
of my own conscience. For the reputation of my 
honesty, no man can question it, who bas any of 
his own; for that of my poetry, it shall either 
stand by its own merit, or fall for want of it. III 
writers are usually the sharpest censors ; for they 
(as the best poet and the best patron said,) 
,Vhen in the full perfection of decay, 
Turn vinegar, and corne again in play.  

7 So Pope, in his ESSAY ON CRITICISM : 
" Ail seems infected, that the infected spy, 
" As ail looks yellow to the jaundiced eye." 
a These lines are quoted from Lord Dorset's Verses 
addressed " to Mr. Edward Howard, on his incomparable 
incomprehensible Poem, called Tr- B.risr P.ttc-s :" 
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Thus the corruption of" a poet is the generation of 
a critick, I mean of a critick in the general ac- 
ceptation of" this age ; for formerly they were quite 
another species of men. They were defendcrs of 
poets, and commentators on their works ;mto 
illustrate obscure beauties ; to place some passages 
in a better light ; to redeem others from malicious 
interprctations; to help out an author's modesty, 
who is hot ostentatious of his wit ; and, in short, 
to shield him from the ill-nature of those fellows, 
who were then callcd Zoili and Molni, and now 
take upon thc.mselves the venerable name of cen- 
sors. But neither Z0ilus, nor lac who endeavoured 
to defame Virgil, were ever adopted into thc name 
of criticks by the ancients. What their reputa- 
tion was then, we know ; and their successors in 
this age deserve no better. Are our auxiliary 
forces turned our enemies ? Are they, who at best 
are but wits of the second order, and whose only 
credit amongst readers is what they obtained by 
being subservient to the lame of writers, are these 
become rebels, ofsla,«es; and usurpers, ofsubjects ? 
Or, to speak in the mot honourable term of 
them, are they, from our seconds, become principa|s 
against us ? Does the iv.y undermine the oak, 
which supports its weakness ? What labour would 
it cost them to put in a better line than the worst 
"' Wit, like tierce-claret, when it begins to pall, 
'.' Neglected lies, and's of no use at ail ; 
" But. in its full perfection of decay, 
" Turns vinegar, and cornes again in play." 
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of' those which the expune in  true poet ? 
Petronius, the greatest wit perhaps of ail the 
Romans, yet when his envy prevailed upon his 
judgment to fall on Lucan, he fell himself in his 
attempt. He perforlned worse in his Essay of 
the Civil Vv-ar, than the author of 
and avoiding his errours, has made greater of his 
own. Julius Scaliger would needs turn down 
Homer, and abdicate him, after the possession 
of three thousand years: bas he succeeded in 
his attempt ? He has indeed shewn us solne of 
those ilnperfections in him, which are incident to 
human kind; but who had .not rather be that 
Homer, than this Scaliger ? You see the saine 
hypercritick, when he endeavours to mend the 
beginning of Claudian, (a faulty poet, and living 
in a barbarous age,) yet how short he cornes of 
him, and substitutes-such verses of his own, as 
deserve theferula. What a censure bas he ruade of 
Lucan, that " he rather seems tbark than sing ?" 
Would any but a dog l-rave ruade so snarling a 
comparison ? 0ne would have thought he had 
learned Latin as late as they tell us he did Greek.  
Yet he came off with a pace tuâ,--by your good 
leave, Lucan-; he called him not bl¢ those out- 
rageous names of foot, ,ooby, and blckhead : 

') Julius Scaliger" was above thirty years old before he 
learned Greek, and he never attained any considerable 
knowledge of that language. He was fort),-seven years 
old, when his first work was published. 
'OL, III. T 
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had somewhat more of ood manners than his 
uccessors, as he had much more knowledge. 
We bave two sorts of those gentlemen in our 
nation ; some of them proceeding with a seeming 
moderation and pretence of respect to the dra- 
matick writers of the last age, only scorn and 
vilify the present poets, to set up their predecessors. 
But this is only in appearance; for their real 
design is nothing less than to do honour to any 
man besides themselves. Horace took notice of 
snch men in his age : 
hgeniis non ille favet pIaudque sepu[/is, 
Nostra sed impugnat ; nos nostraque lividus odit. 
Itis not with an ultimate intention to pay reve- 
rente to the manes of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and 
Ben Jonson, that they commend their writings, 
but to throw dirt on the writers of this age ; th6ir 
declaration is one thing, and their practice is an- 
other. By a seeming veneration to our fathers, 
they would thrust out us their lawful issue, and 
govern us themselves, under a specious pretence 
of reformation. If they could compass their in- 
tent, what would wit and learning get by such 
a change ? If we are bad poets, they are worse ; 
and when any of their woeful pieces corne abroad, 
the difference is so great betwixt them and good 
writers, that there need no criticisms ,on our part 
to decide it. When they describe the writers of 
this age, they draw such monstrous figures of them 
as resemble none of us; our pretended pictures 
are so unlike, that it is evident we never sat to 
them: they are all grotesque ; the products of 
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thc]r wild manations, thins out oi c ature; so 
far from being copied from us» that they resemble 
nothing that ever was, or ever ean be. But there 
is another sort of inseets, more venomous than the 
former ; those who manifestly aire at the destruc- 
tion of our poetical ehurch and state; who allow 
nothing to their eountrymen, either of this or of 
the former age. These attack the living, by raking 
up the ashes of the dead; well knowing that if 
they ean subvert their original title to the stage, 
we, who elain under them, must fall of course.' 

' In this passage, and afterwards, where it is said, that 
the Greek writers gave us only the rudiments of a stage, 
our author appears to bave had in contemplation Rymer's 
SItORT VIEW OF TRAGEDY, which was published in 
December x69, as I learn from the GïNTLrMAN'S 
Jotrllq.L for that year. Rymer, whom our author here 
opposes, was a professed advocate for the ancient, in 
preference to the modern, dramatists; and had in 16ï8 
issued out one of the wodpieces alluded to in p. .84, 
under the title of Er)G.I, an heroick tragedy. 
In one of Dryden's letters to Jacob Tonson, (see vol. i.) 
without date, but apparently written in x693, he says, 
" About a fortnight ago I had an intimation from a friend 
by letter, that one of the Secretaryes, I suppose Tren- 
chard, had informed the Queen that I had abused her 
government, (these were his words) in my Epistle to 
Lord Radclyffe; & that thereupon she had commanded 
ber Historiographer to fall upon my playes, which he 
assures me is now doeing. I doubt hot his malice, from 
a former hint you gave me : & if he be employed, I ara 
confident 'ris of his own seeking; who, you know, bas 
spoken slightly of me in his last critique, & that gave e 
occasion to snarl againe." 
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Peace be fo the venerable shades of Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson ! none of the living wilI presume 
to have any competition with them ; as they were 
our predecessors, so they wcre our masters. We 
trail our plays under them ; but as at the funerals 
of a Turkish emperor, our ensigns are furled or 
dragged upon the ground, in honour to the dead, 
so we may lawfully advance our own afterwards, 
fo shew that we succeed ; if less in dignity, yet on 
the saine foot and title, which we think too we 
tan maintain against the insolence of our janiza- 
ries. If I am the man, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, who ara seemingly courted and secretly 
undermined, I think I shall be able to defend 
myself, when I am openly attacked ; and to shew 
besides, that the Greek vriters only gave us the 
rudilnents of a stage, which they never finished ; 
that many of the tragedies in the former age 
amongst us were without comparison beyond those 
of Sot?hocles and Euripides. But at present, I 
have neither the leisure nor the means for such an 
undertaking. It is iii going to law for an estate 
with him vho is in possession of it, and enjoys 
the present profits, to feed his cause ;2 but the 
quantum mutalus may be remembered in due time. 
In the mean while, I leave the world to judge 
--who gave the provocation. 
This, my Lord, is I confess, a long digression, 
from miscellany poems to modern tragedies; but 

 Rymer had been appointed Historiographer in the room 
of our author, soon after the Revolution. 
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I have the ordinary excuse of an injured man, 
who v¢ill be telling his tale unseasonably to his 
betters: though at the saine time I ara certain 
you are so good a fiiend, as to take a coneern in 
all things which belong to one who so truly ho- 
nours you. And besides, being yourself a eritick 
of the genuine sort, who have read the best au- 
thors in their own languages, who perfectly dis- 
tinguish of their several merits, and in general 
prefer them to the noderns, yet I know you judge 
for the English tragedies, against the Greek and 
Latin, as well as against the French, Italian, 'and 
8panish, of these latter ages. Indeed there is a 
vast differenee betwixt arguing like Perault,  in 
behalf of the French poets, against Homer and 
Virgil, and betwixt giving the English poets their 
undoubted due, of excelling 2Eschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles. For if we or our greater 
fathers have not yet brought the drama to an 
absolute perfection, yet at least we have carried 
it much farther than those ancient Greeks ; who 
beginning from a chorus, could never totally ex- 
elude it, as we bave done, who find it an unpro- 
fitable incumbrance, without any necessity of en- 
tertaining it amongst us; and without the possi- 

 At this time the controversy concerning the supc- 
rior excellency of thc ancients or moderns was at its 
height. Perault, in his P,,rALLELE, had maintained 
the cause of the moderns; Sir William Temple, in his 
ESSAY Olq ANCIENT AND MODERN LEARNING, espoused 
that of the anclents. These works gave rise to Wotton's 
R.Lv-CTiONS, which appeared in t694. 
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bility of" establishing it here, unless it were sup- 
ported by a publick charge. Neither can we accept 
of"those lay-bishops, as some call them, who under 
pretence of" ref-orming the stage,* would intrude 
themsc]ves upon us, as out superiors; being indeed 
incompetent judges of what is manners, what 
religion, and least of" all, what is poetry and good 
sense. I can tell them in behalf-o£ all my fe]lows, 
that when they corne to exercise a jurisdiction 
over us, they shall bave the stage to themselves, as 
they have the ]aurel. 
As little can I grant that the French dramatick 
writers excel the English. Our authors as far 
surpass them in genius, as our soldiers excel theirs 
in courage. Itis true, in conduct, they surpass 
us either way ; yet that proceeds not so much 
from their greater knowledge, as from the diffe- 
rence of tastes in the two nations. They content 
themselves with a thin design, without episodes, 
and managed by few persons ; our audience will 
hot be pleased but with variety of accidents, an 
underplot, and many actors. They follow the 

4 The clamour against the entertainments of the stage 
«vas begun in France about this time ; and in 2696 Black- 
man severely censured the dramatick poets of England in 
.the Preface to PRINCE ARTHUR; as Collier did a few 
years afterwards, with more vigour. But I do not recol- 
lect an.y work published recently before the appearance 
of this Epistle, the object of which was the reformation 
of the stage, except Rymer«s book, already mentioned ; 
which probably is tere also alluded to. 
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an¢ients too servilely in the nechanick rules ; 
and we assume too much |icence to ourselves in 
keeping them only in view, at too great a distance. 
But if" our audience had their tastes, our poets 
could lnore easily comply with them, than the 
French writers could corne up to the sublimity of 
our thoughts, or to the diflâcult variety of our 
designs. However it be, I date establish it for a 
rule of practice on the stage, that we are bound to 
please those whom we pretend to entertain ; and 
that at any price, religion and good manners only 
excepted: and I care not much. if I give this 
handle to out bad illiterate poetasters, for the 
defence of their scRn'TIONS, aS they...call them. 
There is a sort of merit in delighting the specta- 
tors, which is a naine more proper for them, 
than that of auditors ; or else Horace is in the 
wrong, when he connnends Lucilius for it. 
But these commonplaces I mean to treat at 
greater leisure ; in the mean rime submitting that 
little I have said to your Lordship's approbation or 
your censure, and choosing l'ather to entertain you 
this way, as 3-ou are a judge of writing, than to 
oppress your modesty with other commendations, 
which, though they are your due, yet would not 
be equaIIy received in this satirical and censorious 
age. That which cannot without injury be dcnied 
to you, is the easiness of your conversation, far 
from affectation or pride; hOt denying even to 
enemies their just praises. And this, if I would 
dwell on any theme of this nature, is no vulgar 
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commendation to your Lordship. Without fiat-, 
tery, my Lord, you have it in your nature to be a 
patrou and encourager of good poets, but your 
fortune has hOt yet put into your hands the op- 
porttmity of expressing it. ;Vhat you will be 
hereafter, may be more than guessed by what you 
are at present. You maintain the character of a 
nobleman, without that haughtiness which gene- 
rally attends too many of the nobility ; and when 
you converse witb gent]emen, you f'orget hot that 
you have been of their order. You are married 
to the daughter of a King, who, amongst ber 
other high perfections, bas derived from him a 
charming behaviour, a winning goodness, and a 
majestick person. The Muses and the Graces 
are the ornaments of your fami]y. While the 
Muse sings, the Grace accompanies her voice; even 
the servants ofthe Muses bave sometimes had the 
happiness to hear her, and to receive their inspi- 
rations from ber. 
I wi]l hot give myself the liberty of going far- 
ther; for it is so sweet to wander in a pleasing 
way, that I should never arrive at my journey's 
end. To keep myself ri'oto being belated in my 
letter, and tiring your attention, I must return to 
the place where I was setting out. I humbly 
dedicate to your Lordship my own labours in this 
lIiscellany; at the same rime, hOt arrogatin to 
myself" the privilege of inscribing to you tbe works 
of others who are joined with me in this under- 
taking, over which I can pretend no right. Your 
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lady and you have done me the favour to hear me 
read my translations ofOvid ; and you both seemed 
hOt tobe displeased with them. Vhether i be 
the partiality of an old ma'n to his young'est child, 
I know hot; but they appear to me the best of 
all my endeavours in this kind. s Perhaps this 
poet is more easy tobe translated, than some 
others whom I bave lately" attempted; perhaps 
too, he was more according to my genius. He is 
certainly more palatable to the reader than any of 
the Roman wits, though some of them are more 
lofiy, some more instructive, and others more 
correct. He had learning enough to make him 
equal to the best; but as his verse came easily, 
he wanted the toil of" application to ,'unend it. He 
is often luxuriant, both in his fancy and expres- 
sions; and as it bas late]y been observed, not 
always natural. If wit be pleasantry, he bas it to 
excess ; but if it be propriety,* Lucretius, Horace, 
and above all, Virgil, are his superiors. I have 
said so much of him alrcady in my Preface to his 
Heroical Epistles, that there remains little tobe 
added in this place. For my own part, I have 
endeavoured to copy his character, what I could, in 
this translation, even perhaps farther than I should 

s Our author's preference of his last performance, 
(whatever it lnay be) to ail his former works, is very 
observable., and has been noticed by Trapp in his 
/c-rios : "  illo judice, id plerumque optimum 
quod nunc proe manibus habet, et in quo nunc occu- 
patur." 
' See p. ge, n. 9" 



have done,to his very faults. Mr. Chapman, i 
his translation of Homer, professes to bave done iç 
somewhat paraphrastically, and that on set pur- 
pose ; his opinion being, that a od poet is to be 
trans]ated in that manner. I remember not the 
reason which he gives for it ; but I suppose it is, 
for fear of omitting any of his excellencies. Sure 
I ara, that if it be a fault, it is much more par- 
donable than that of those who run into the other 
exu'eme, of a literal and close translation ; Whem 
the poet is confined so straitly to his author's 
words, that he wants elbow-room to express his 
elegancies. He leaves him obscure; he leaves 
him prose, where he round him verse: and no 
better than thus has Ovid been served by the so 
much-admired Sandys. This is at least the idea 
which I have remaining of his translation ; for I 
never read him since I was a boy. They who 
take him upon content, ri'oto the praises which 
their fathers gave him, may inform their judgment 
by reading him again, and see, (if they understand 
the original,) what is become of Ovid's poetry in 
his version ; whether itbe not all, or the greatest 
part of it, evaporated. But this proceedcd from 
the wrong judgment of the age in which he lived; 
they neither knew good verse, nor loved it : they 
were scholars, it is tru% but they were pedants ; 
and for a just reward of their pedantick pains 
11 their translations want to be translated into 
Englih. 
If I flatter hot myself, or if my friends bave hOt 



flatt¢rcd me, I havc givcn my uuthor's s¢ns¢ for 
the most part truly ; iCor to mistake sometimcs 
incident to all m¢n ; and hot to follow th¢ Dutch 
commcntators Mways, may bc forgvcn to u man 
who thinks thcm, n thc g¢ncra], hcavy gross- 
wittcd £cllows, fit only to gloss on th¢r own dull 
pocts. But I 
fill I havc a bcttcr opportunity to shew how much 
I love and" honou thcm. I 
temptcd to restore Ovd to his native swcctncss 
casncss, und smoothncss ; and to gve my poctry 
a kind oç cadence, nnd as w¢ call it, a run of 
verse, us lik¢ th¢ orighal as thc English can corne 
up to th¢ Latin. As h¢ scldom us¢s any syn.lc- 
phas, so I havc ¢ndcavour¢d to avod thcm as 
s I could. I havc likcMsc givcn hhn hs owa 
tums, both on the words and on thc thought ; 
whch I cannot say 
Cop¢d thcm ; and so may othcrs, if thcy use the 
saine diligence: but ccrtahly thcy are wondcr- 
fully gracc£ul h this poct. Sinc¢ I bave namc4 
th¢ synalcpha, which s th¢ cutting off on¢ vowcl 
immediately before another, I v«ill give an example 
ofit fi'om Chapman's Homcr, which lies before me, 
for the benefit of those who understand not the 
Latin_prosodia. It is in the first line of the Ar- 
gument to the First Iliad : 
Apollo's priest to lb' Agive fleet doth bring, &c. 
There, we see, he makes it not,--the Argi,e, but 
th" A'give» to shun the shock of the two vowel 
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immcdiatcly following each othcr. But in Iris 
Second Argument, in the saine page, he gives a 
bad example of the quite contrary kind : 
Alpha the prayer of Chryses sings, 
The arn's plague, the stri[e of kings. 
In these words, te arn's,te ending with a 
vowel, and ar»@'s beginning with another vowel, 
without cutting offthe first, which by it had been 
F arn's, there remains a most horrible ill-sound- 
ing gap bctwixt those words. I cannot say that I 
bave every whereobscrved the rule of this synalepha, 
in my tnslation ; but whesoever I bave hOt, it 
is a fault in sound. The French and Italians have 
ruade it an inviolable precept in their versification ; 
therein following the severe example of the Latin 
poets. Our countrymen have not yet reformed 
their poetry so far, but content themselves with 
following the licentious practice of the Greeks ; 
who, though they sometimes use synalephas, yet 
make no diculty very often to sound one vowel 
upon another; as Homer does in the very first 
line of Alpha : 
It is truc, indccd, that }n thc second line, in thcsc 
words, vpl "AZ«,oT , and « , « 
«zT , the synalepha 
in revenge is twice observed. But it becomes 
us, for the sake of euphony, rather musas colere 
severiores» with the Romans» than to give into the 
looseness of the Grecians. 
I bave tired myselÇ and have been summoned 
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by the press to scnd away this Dedication, other- 
wise I had exposed some other faults, whieh are 
daily eommitted by out English poets; whieh, 
with eare and observation, might be amende& 
For after all, out language is both copious, signi- 
ficant, and majestical ; and might be redueed into 
a more harmonious sound. But for want of pub- 
Iick encouragement, in this iron age, we are so 
far from making any progress in the improvement 
of our tongue, that in few years we shall speak and 
write as barbarously as out neighbours. 
Notwithstanding my haste, I eannot forbear to 
tell your Lordship, that there are two fragments of 
Homer translated in this Miseellany ; one by Mr. 
Congreve, 6 (whom I cannot-mention without the 
honour which is due to his excellent parts, and 
that entire affection whieh I bear him,) and the 
other by myself. Both the subjeets are pathetical, 
and I am sure my friend has added to the tender- 
ness whieh he round in the original ; and, without 
flattery, surpassed his author. Yet I must needs 
say this in referenee to Homer,--that he is much 
more capable of exciting the manly passions, than 
those of grief and pity. To cause admiration is 
indeed the proper and adequate design of an epiek 
poem ; and in that he has exeelled even Virgil. 

6 Thc lamentation of Priam for his son. Hector, from 
the twenty-fourth Iliad. Congreve's first play, Tn. OLD 
BACHELOR, had appeared in January 69OE- 8, and in the 
following month went through three editions. 
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ret, without presuming to arraign our master, I 
may venture to affirm, that he is somewhat too 
talkative and more than somewhat too digressive. 
This is so manifest, that it eannot be denied in 
that little parcel which I have translated, perhaps 
too literally : there Andromache, in the midst of 
ber eoneernment and fright for Heetor, runs off 
ber bias, to tell him a story of her pedigree, and 
of the lamentable death of her father, ber mother, 
and ber seven brothers. The devil was in Heetor 
if he knew not all this matter, as well as she wh0 
told it him, for she had been his bedfellow for 
many years together ; and if he knew it, then it 
rnust be eonfessed that Homer in this long di- 
gression has rather given us his own charaeter, 
than that of the t:air lady whom he paints. His 
dear friends, the eommentators, who never rail him 
at a pinch, will needs excuse him by rnaking the 
present sorrow of Andromache to occasion the 
remembranee of all the past ; but others think 
that she had enough to do with that grief whieh 
now oppressed her, without running for assistance 
to ber family. Virgil, I ara confident, would 
have omitted such a work of supererogation. But 
Virgil had the gift of expressing mucti in little, 
and sometimes in silence ; for though he yielded 
mueh to Homer in invention, he more cxeelled 
him in his admirable judgment. He drew the 
passion of Dido for _,Eneas, in the most lively and 
most naturd colours that .are imaginable. Homer 
xvas ambitious enough of moving pity ; for he bas 
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attempted twice on the saine subject of" Hector's 
death ; iïrst, when Priam and Hecuba behcld his 
corpse, which was dragged after the chariot of 
Achilles, and then in the lamentation which was 
ruade over him, when his body was redccmed by 
Priam ; and the saine persons again bewail his 
death, with a chorus of others to hcIp the cry. 
But if" this last excite compassion in you, as I 
doubt hot but it wil], you are more obliged to the 
translator, thau the poct; for Homcr, as I ob- 
served bef"ore, can more rage bettcr than he can 
pity: he stirs up the irascible appetite, as our 
philosophers call it, he provokes to murder, and 
the destruction of GoD's ilnages ; he forms and 
equips those ungodly man-killers, whon we poets, 
when we flatter them, call heroes ; a race of men 
who tan never enjoy quiet in themselves, till they 
bave taken it from all the world. This is ttomer's 
commendation; and such as it is, the loyers of 
peace, or at least of more moderate heroism, will 
never envy him. But let ttomer and Virgil cou- 
tend for the prize of honour betwixt themselves ; 
I am satisfied they will never have a third con- 
current. I wish Mr. Congreve had the leisure to 
translate him, and the world the good-nature and 
justice to encourage him in that noble design, of 
which he is more capable than any nan I know. 
The Earl of Mulgrave, and Mr. Waller, two the 
best judg.es of our age, bave assured inc, that they 
could never read over the translation of Chapman 
without incredible pleasure, and extreme trans- 



port. This admiration of" theh's must nceds pro- 
ced rioto the author himsc|ç; for the trans|ator 
bas thrown him down as low as harsh numbers» 
improper English,  and a monstrous length of 
verse could carry him. What then would he 
appear in the harmonious version of one of the best 
writers, living in a much better age than was the 
last ? I mean for versification, and the art of 
numbers; for in the drama we bave not arrived 
to the pitch of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. 
But here, my Lord, I ara forced to break off 
abruptly, without endeavouring at a compliment 
in the close. This Miscellany is without dispute 
one of the best of the kind which bas hitherto 
been extant in out tongue ; at least, as Sir Samuel 
Tuke bas said before me, a modest man may 
praise what is hot his own. My fellows bave no 
need of any protection; but I humbly recommend 
my part of it, as much as it deserves, to your 
patronage and acceptance, .and al! the rest to your 
forgiveness. 

I am 
My 
Your Lordship's 
most obedient servant» 

JOHN DRYDEN.* 

 Chapman's English was the saine as that of his con- 
temporaries, who doubtless would have considered the 
English of Dryden and Pope just as irnprvper as the lan- 
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guage of the age o Elzabed s, whhout reasou, always 
represented by them. Pope indeed carried the matter 
still farther ; for whenever he round a word or phrase in 
the works of Shakspeare that was not the current lan- 
guage of his own day, he supposed the text to be corrupt, 
and modernized it accordingly. 
8 The pieces written by our author, which appeared in 
this Miscellany, were--A translation of the first book o[ 
Ovid's MET.tOrtPnOSES ; Iphis and Ianthe from flae 
ninth book, and Acis and Galatea from the fourteenth ; 
Ode for St. Cecilia's day (1687) ; Verses to the Duchess 
of York (1689); Song to a Young Lady, (" Ask hot 
the cause, &c."); Verses to Lady Castlenaine (written 
long belote); Prologue to the University of Oxford, 
(x681) ; another Prologue to some play exhibited between 
169o and 1693, the ride of which I have hot been able 
to discover (" Gallants, to-night," &c.); Veni, Creator 
Spiritus; Ode to the memory of Mrs. Arme Killegrew, 
first printed in 1686 ; Roundelay (" Chloe round Amyn- 
tas," &c.) ; Epitaphs on Lady Whitmore, and Sir Palmes 
Fairborne ; and the Parting of Hector and Andromache, 
from the Iliad. 
To the Fotr,T MISCELL.q', which was published in 
1694, without a Dedication or Preface, the only pieces 
which our author contributed, were--a Translation o[ the 
third Georgick, and Verses addressed to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 

 OL. III. 
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L may be reasonably expected that I should 
say something on my own behalf, in respect tO my 
present undertaking. First then, the reader may 
be pleased to know, that it was hot of my own 
choice that I undertook this work. Many of out 
most skitful painters, and other artists, were pleased 
to recommend this author to me, as one who per- 
feetly understood the rules of painting ; who gave 

9 This Essay was prefixed to out author's prose trans- 
lation of Mons, Du Fresnoy's Latin poem, 
GrAVHCA, and was first published in quarto in a696. 
In the Dedication of the second edition of that work in 
8vo. in 171.6, Mr. Richard Graham observes to Lord 
Burlington, that the misfortune which attended Dryden 
in his translation was, " that for want of a competent 
knowledge in painting, he suffered himself to be misled 
by an unskilful guide. Mons. de Piles told him in his 
preface, that his French version was ruade at the request 
of the author himself; and altered by him, till it was 
wholly to his mind. This Mr. Dryden taking upon con- 
tent, thought there was nothing more incumbent on 
him, thala to put it into the best English he ¢ould ; and 
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the best and most concise instructions for-perform- 
a.nce, and the surest to inform the judgment of all 
who loved this noble art: that they who belote 
were rather fond Of it, than knowingly admired it, 
rnight defend their inclination by their reason ; 
that they might understand those excellencies 
which they blindly valued, so as not to be farther 
imposed on by bad pieces, and to know when na- 
ture was well imitated by the most able masters. 
It is truc indeed, and they acknowledge it, that 
beside the rules which are given in this treatise, 
or which can be given in any other, to nake a 
perfect jndgment of good pictures, and to value 
them more or less, when compared with one an- 
other, there is farther required a long conversation 
with the best pieces, which are not very frequent 
either in France or England; yet sonne we have, 
not only from the hands of Holbein, Rubens, and 
Vandyck, (one of them admirable for history- 

accordingly performed his part here "(as in every thing 
else) with accuracy."--The French translator, however, 
having frequently mistaken the sense of his author, led 
Dryden, who followed him, into some errours, which in 
the second edition were corrected by Mr. Jervas, with 
the assistance, as it is said, of his friend and scholar, 
Pope ; who addressed to him those elegant verses, which 
first appeared in the republication of Du Fresnoy's work 
above«nentioned. 
A poetical translation of Du Fresnoy's poem, by the 
late Mr. Mason, was published in x78 % with very valua.- 
ble notes bv Sir Joshua Reynolds : both which now form 
a part of that great painter's works. 
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painting, and the other two for portraits,) but of 
many Flemish masters, and those not inconside- 
rable, though for design not equal to the Italians. 
And of these latter also, we are not unfurnished 
with some pieces of Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, 
Michael Angelo, and others. 
But to return to my own undertaking of this 
translation. I freely own that I thought myself 
uncapable of performing it, either to thcir satis- 
faction, or my own credit. Not but that I un- 
derstood the original Latin, and the French au- 
thor, perhaps as well as most Englishmen ; but I 
was not sufficiendy versed in the terres of art ; 
and therefore thought that many of those persons 
who put this honourable task on me, were more 
able to perform it themselves,--as undoubtedly 
they were. But they assuring me of their assist- 
ance in correcting my faults, where I sioke im- 
properly, I was encouraged to attempt it ; that 
I might not be wanting in what I could, to satisfy 
the desires of so many gentlemen, who were wil- 
ling to give the world this useful work. They 
have effectually performed their promise to me» 
and I have been as careful on my side to take 
their advice in all things ; so that the reader may 
assure himself of a tolerable translation,--not 
elegant, for I proposed not that to myself, but fa- 
miliar, clear, and instructive : in any of which parts 
if I have failed, the fauh lies wholly at my door. 
In this one particular only, I must beg the reader's 
pardon. The prose translation of this poem is not 
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free from poetical exprcssions, and I dare not pro- 
mise that some of them are hOt fustian, or at least 
highly metaphorical ; but this being a fàult in the 
first digestion, (that is, the original Latin,) was 
not to be remedied in the second, riz. the trans- 
lation. And I may confidently say, that whoever 
had attempted it must bave fallen into the same 
inconvenience, or a much greater, that of a /:alse 
version. 
When I undertook this work, I was already 
engaged in the translation o'f Virgil,' from whom 
I have borrowed only two months ; and ara now 
returning .to that which I ought to understand 
better. In the mean rime I bcg the reader's par- 
don, for entertaining him so long with myself: it 
is an usual part of ill manners in all authors, and 
almost in all mankind, to trouble others with their 
business; and I was so sensible of it beforehand, 
that I had hOt now committed it, unless some con- 
cernments of the reader's had been interwoven with 
my own. But I know not, while I ara atoning 
for one errour, if I ara hOt falling into another ; 
for I bave been importuned to say something 
farther of this art ; and to make some observations 
on it, in relation to the likeness and agreement 
wbich it bas with poetry, its sister. But belote 
proceed, it will hot be amiss, if I copy from Bel- 
lori, (a most ingenious author yet living,) some 

' Our auth.or ,began his translation of Virgil in the 
preceding year, 169, t. 
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part of' his IDEA OF A PAINTER," which cannot be 
unpleasing, at ]cast to such who are conversant in 
the philosophy of P]ato ; and to avoid tediousness 
I will not trans]ate the whole discourse, but take 
and leave as I find occasion. 
« GOD Ahnighty, in the çabrick oi c the universe, 
 first contcmplated himse|Ç and reflected on 
 own excel|encies ; from which he drew and con- 
« stituted those first forms which are ca]]cd idcas ; 
« so that evcry species which was aficrwards ex- 
' pressed, was produced from that first idea, form- 
 ing that wondcr(ul contexturc oic all crcated be- 
 ings. But the ce|estial bodics abovc thc moon 
' being incorruptib]c, and hot subjcct to change, 
 remained for ever tàir, and in perpctual ordcr. 
' On the contrary, ail things which are subhmary 
 are subject to change, to deformity, and to 
' decay. And though Nature always intends a 
' consummate beautv in ber productions, yet 
 through the inequality of the matter, the forms 
 are altered; and in pal'ticular, hulnan beauty 
 suffers alteration for the WOl'Se, as we see to out 
' mortification, in the deforlnities and dispropor- 
 tions which are in us. For which reason the 

" In May x664, Gio. Pietro Bellori read a Discourse in 
the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, (Carlo Maratti being 
then President,) entitledI'Idea dal Pittore, del!o Scul- 
rote, e ddl' Architetto, scdta dalle kellezze naturali superiore 
alla Natura. This Discourse, from which the following 
extract is taken, was a[terwards prefixed to L 
DE PITTOR, ,¢C. by the same author, printed at Rome 
 4to. a67. 
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' artful painter and the sculptor, imitating the 
' Divine Maker, form to themselves, as well as 
' they are ablç, a model of the superior beauties ; 
' and reflecting on them, endeavour to correct 
 and amcnd the common nature, and to represent 
' it as it was at first created, without fauh, either 
' in colour or in lineament. 
' This IDEA, which we may calI the goddess of 
' painting and of sculpture, descends upon the 
' marble and the cl6th, and becomes the original 
' of those arts ; and being measured by the eom- 
' pass of the inteIlect, is itself the measure of the 
' performing hand; and being animated by the 
' imagination, infuses Iife into the image. The 
' idea of the painter and the seulptor is undoubt- 
' edly that perfect and excellent example of the 
' mind, by imitation of which imagined form ail 
' things are represented which fall under human 
' sight : such is the definition which is ruade by 
' Cicero in his book of the Ot, TO to Brutus :-- 
' zZls therefore infows andflgures lhere is somewhit 
' which is excellent and pefect, to which imagined 
' species all things are referred by imitation, which 
' are lhe objects of sight, in like manner we behoht 
' the sjecies of eloquence in out minds, the e..gies or 
' actual image of which we seek in the organs of our 
' hearing. This is likewise conflrmed ly Proelus in 
' the di«logue of Plato, called TIvs. If, says 
' he, you take a man as he is ruade by nature» and 
' co»are him witk anoïher, who is the effect of 
" art, the work of nature will always allear the 
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" less beautOCul, because art is more accurate than 
 nature. But Zeuxis, who fiom the choice which 
' he made of rive virgins drew that wonderful 
' picture of Helena, which Cicero in his OlAa'ort 
" beforementioned sets before us as the most per- 
' fect example of beauty, at the saine time admo- 
' nishes a painter, to contemplate the idcas of the 
« most natural forms, and to make a judicious 
' choice of several bodies, all of them the most 
' elegant which he ean find; by which wemay 
' plainly understand, that he thought it impossible 
' to find in any one body all those perfeetions 
' which hc sought for the accomplishment of a 
' Helena, because Nature in any individual person 
 makes nothing that is perfect in all its parts. 
' For this reason Maximus Tyrius also says, that 
 the image which is taken by a painter ri'oto 
' several bodies, produces a beauty which it is im- 
 possible to find in any single natural body, ap- 
' proaching to the perfection of the fairest statues. 
' Thus nature on this account is so much inferior 
 to art, that those artists who propose to them- 
' selves only the imitation and likeness of such or 
' such a particular person, without election of 
' those ideas before-mentioned, bave often been 
' reproached for that omission. Dernetrius was 
' taxed for being too natural ; Dionysius was also 
' blamed for drawing men like us, and was com- 
 monly called «ç«,r;yç«qo¢, that is, a painter of 
 men. In our times, Michael Angelo da Cara- 
' vaggio was esteemed too natural. He drew per- 
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 sons as they wcre ; ad Bamboccio and mos of' 
' the Dutch painters, have drawn theworst likeness. 
' Lysippus of old, upbraided the common sort of 
 sculptors, for making me such as they were 
' round in nature ; and boasted of himself, that he 
' ruade them as thcy ought to be: vhich is a 
' precept of_Aristotle, given as well to poets as 
' to painters. Phidias raised an àdmiratioia, even 
' to astonishment, in those who beheld his statues, 
' with the fonns which he gave to his gods and 
' heroes, by ilnitating the idea, rather tba nature. 
' _A_lad Cicero, speaking of him, affirlns, that figur- 
' ing Jupiter and Pallas, he did hot contemplate 
' any object from whcnce he took the likeness, 
« but considered ila his owla mind a great and 
' admirable form of beauty ; and according to that 
« image in his soul, he directed the operation of 
' his hand. Seneca also seems to wonder that 
' Phidias, havilg never beheld either Jove or Pal- 
' las, yet could conceive their divine images in his 
' mind. Apollofits Tyanoeus says the saine in 
' other words,--that the fancy more instructs th 
' palpiter, than the imitation ; for the last lnakes 
' only the things which it sees, but the first makes 
' also the things which it never sees. 
' Leon Battista Alberti tells us, that we ought 
' hOt so much to love the likeness as the beauty, 
' and to choose from the fairest bodies severally 
.' the fairest parts. Leonardo da Vinci instructs 
' the painter to form this idea to himself; and 
' l.affàelle, the grcatest of all modern nasters» 
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wfitcs thus to Cstilionc» conccrng hs G- 
latea : " To aint a fait one, it is necessa for 
me to see mat fait ones ; but because there is so 
great a scarcity of love& wmen, I ara constrained 
to make use of one certain idea, which I bave 
formed to nse in ny own fmoE." Guido Rcni 
oending to Rome his St. Michel, which he bad 
painted for the church of the Capuchins, at the 
saine time wrote to Monsignor Massan% who 
was 3laestro di Casa (or Steward of the House) 
to Pope Urban the Eighth, in this manner : "I 
ish 1 had the wings of an angel, to bave ascoded 
into Pawdise, and there fo have beheM the forms 
 tkose beated sirim from which I might hav« 
copied t archangeL But hot bei»g ab# to mount 
so high, it e,as-in vain for me to search h# resem- 
blance here below ; so that I was forcM to nmke 
an introspection into »v own mind, and into that 
idea  beau& wh#h I bave formed in n own 
imagination. I have tikew#e creatM there the 
contra O' idea of dormi and ugiiness ; but I leave 
lhe consideration  it, till I aht the devil : and 
it the mean tic,te shun the vety thought  # as 
much as possib I can, and ara even endeavouring 
to blot it whol out of » remembvnce.'" 
' Thel'e was hOt any lady in all antiquiff, who 
was mistress of so much beauty as was to be 
round in the Venus of Gnidus, ruade by Praxi- 
teles, or the Minerva of Athens, by Phidias ; 
which ss therefore ealled the beaulul form. 
Neither is there any man of the present age 
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" equal in the strength, proportion, and knitting 
 of his limbs, to the Hercules of Farnese, made 
" by Glycon ; or any woman, who can justly be 
' compared with the Medicean Venus of Cleo- 
 menes. And upon this account, the noblest 
' poets and the best orators, when they desired to 
« celebrate any extraordinary beauty, are forced 
' to have recourse to statues and pictures, and to 
" draw their persons and faces into comparison. 
' Ovid endeavouring to express the beauty of 
 Cyllarus, the fairest of the Centaurs, celebrates 
" him as next in perfection to the most admirable 
« tatues : 
Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humerique, nzanusque, 
Pectoraque artifcum laudatis proxima signis. 
A pleasing vigour his fair face express'd; 
His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast, 
Did next, in gracefulness and beauty, stand 
To breathing figures ol r the sculptor's hand. 
" In another place he sets Apelles above Venus : 
Si Venerem Cous nunquam pinxisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub tequoreis illa lateret aquis. 
Thus varied : 
One birth to seas the Cyprian goddess ow'd, 
A second birth the painter's art bestow'd : 
Less by the seas than by his power was given ; 
They ruade ber live, but he advanc'd to heaven. 
' The idea of this beauty is indeed various, 
' aecording to the several forms which the painter 
' or sculptor would describe ; as one in strength, 
, another in magnanimity : and sometimes it con- 
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 sists in cheerfulness, and sometimes in delicacy ; 
 and is always diversified b the sex and age. 
 The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
 another : Hercules and Cupid are perfect beau- 
' dis, though of different kinds; for bcauty is 
 only that which makes all things as they aie in 
 their æroæer and perfect nature, which the best 
« painters always choose by contemplating the 
 forms of each. We ought f:arther to consider, 
« that a picture being the representation of a hu- 
' man action, the iainter ought to retain in his 
 mind the examples of all affections and passions, 
« as a poet preserves the idea of an angry man, of 
 one who is fearful, sad, or merry, and so of all 
' the rest; for it is impossible to express that 
 with the hand, which never entered into the 
 imagination. In this manner, as I bave rudely 
 and briefly shewn you, painters and sculptors, 
 choosing the most elegant natural beauties, per- 
« fectionate the idea, and advance thcir art, cven 
 above nature itself in ber individual produc- 
 tions; which is the utmost mastery of human 
 performance. 
« From hence arises that astonishment, and al- 
' most adoration, which is paid by the knowing to 
 those divine remainders of antiquity. From 
 hence Phidias, Lysippus» and other noble sculp- 
 tors, are still held in veneration ; and Apelles, 
« Zeuxis, Protogenes, and other admirable painters, 
 though their works are perished, are and will be 
 eternally admired ; who all of them drew after 
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 the ideas of perfection, which are the miracles of 
 nature, the providence of the understanding, the 
 exemplars of the mind, the light of the fancy ; 
 the sun which, ri'oto its rising, inspired the statue 
« of Memnon, and thc tire which warmed into Iife 
« the image of ProTnetheus. It is this, which 
« causes the Graces and the Loves to take up their 
 habitations in the hardest marble, and to subsist 
 in the cmptiness of light and shadows. But 
 since the idea of eloquence is as far inferior to 
 that of painting, as the force of words is to the 
 sight, I must here break off abruptly, and having 
 conducted the reader, as it were, to a secret 
" walk, there leave him in the midst of silence to 
' contemplate those ideas which I have only 
« sketched, and which every man must finish for 
' himself.' 
In these pompous expressions, or such as these, 
the halian has given you his Idea of a Painter; 
and though I cannot much COlnmend the style, I 
must needs say, there is somewhat in the matter. 
Plato himself is aceustomed to write loftily, imi- 
tating, as the criticks tell us, the manner of Ho- 
mer; but surely that inimitable poet had not so 
much of smoke in his writing, though hot Iess of 
tire. But in short, this is the prçsent genius of 
Italy. What Philostratus tells us in the proem of 
his FItVlES, 3 is somewhat plainer ; and therefore I 

 The F4KONEZ Of Flavius Philostratus, who flourished 
in the beginning of the third centrey, was first printed 
by Aldus in 5oz. 
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v¢ill translte it lmost word for word : « He who 
will rightly govern the art of painting, ought of 
neeessity first to understand human nature. He 
ought likewise to be endued with a genius to 
express the signs of their passions, whom he re- 
presents ; and to make the dumb as it were to 
speak. He must yet further understand what is 
contained in the constitution of the cheeks, in 
the temperament of the eyes, in the naturalness 
(if I may so call it) of the eyebrows ; and in 
short, whatsoever belongs to the mind and 
thought. He who thoroughly possesses all these 
things, will obtain the whole ; and the hand will 
exquisitely represent the action of every parti- 
cular person. If it happen that he be either 
mad or angry, melancholick or cheerful, a 
sprightly youth or a languishing loyer; in one 
word, he will be able to paint whatsoever is pro- 
portionable to any one. And even in ail this 
there is a sweet errour, without causing any 
shame ; for the eyes and minds of the beholders 
being fastened on objects which have no real 
being, as if they were truly existent, and being 
induced by them to believe them so, what plea- 
sure is it not capable of giving ? The ancients, 
and other wise men, have written many things 
concerning the symmetry which is in the art of 
painting,--constituting, as it were, some certain 
laws for the proportion of every member ; not 
thinking it possible for a painter to undertake 
the expression ofthose motions which are in the 
VOL. III. X 
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 mind, without a concurrent harmony in the 
 natural measure : for that which is out ofits own 
' kind and measure» is hot received from nature, 
' whose motion is always right. On a serious 
' consideration of this matter it will be round, that 
' the art of painting bas a wonderful affinity with 
' that of poetry ; and that there is betwixt them a 
« certain common imagination. For as the poets 
' introduce the gods and heroes, and all those 
"things which are either majestical, honest, or 
' delightful, in like manner the painters, by the 
« virtue of their outlines, colours, lights, and sha-. 
« dows, represent the same things and persons in 
' their pictures.' 
Thus, as convoy-ships either accompany or 
should accompany their merchants,* till thcy may 
prosecute the rest of their voyage without danger, 
so Philostratus has brought me thus far on my 
way, and I can now sali on without him. He has 
begun to speak of the great relation betwixt paint- 
ing and poetry, and thither the grcatest part of 
this discourse, by my promise, was directed. I 
have not engaged myself to any perfect method, 
neidaer am I loadcd with a full cargo ; it is suf- 
fic]ent if I bring a sample of some goods in this 
voyage, h will be easy for others to add more, 
when the commerce is settled ; for a Treatise 
twice as large as this of Paiating, could not con- 

 Mercha.nt, in old langaage, signified not only a trader, 
but also a merc]zant-man, or ship oftrade ; and so Shakspeare 
bas used the word in Tz TEMPET, Act I-t. sc. i. 
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tain all that might be said on the parallel of these 
two sister arts I will take my rise ri'oto Bellovi, 
before I proceed to the author of this book. 
The business of his preface is to prove, that a 
learned painter should f0rm to himself an idea of 
perfect nature. This image he is to set before 
his mind in all his undertakings, and to draw from 
thence, as from a storehouse, the beauties which 
are to enter into his work; thereby correcting 
nature from what actually she is in individuals, to 
what she ought to be, and what she was created. 
Now as this idea of perfection is of little use in por- 
traits, or the resemblances of particular persons, 
so neither is it in the eharaeters of comedy and 
tragedy, which are never to be made perfect, but 
always to be drawn with some specks of fi'ailty and 
deficience ; such as they have been deseribed to us 
in history, if they were re_al charaeters, or such as 
the poet began to shew them at their first appear- 
ance, if they were only fictitious or imaginary. 
The perfection of such stage-characters consists 
ehiefly in their likeness to the deficient faulty 
nature, whieh is their original : only, as it is ob- 
served more at large hereafter, in such cases there 
will always be found a better likeness and a worse, 
and the better is constantly to be chosen ; I mean 
in tragedy, which represents the figures of the 
highest form amongst mankind. Thus in por- 
traits, the painter will not take that side of the 
face, which has some notorious blemish in it; but 
either draw it in I?rofile, (as Apelles did Antigonus, 
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who had lost one of his eyes,)4 or else shadow the 
more imperfect side : for an ingenious flattery is 
to be allowed to the professors of both arts, so 
long as the likeness is not destroyed. It is true, 
that ail manner of imperfections must not be taken 
away from the characters ; and the reason is» that 
there may be left some grounds of pity for their 
misfortunes. We can never be grieved for their 
miseries, who are thoroughly wicked» and have 
thereby justly called their calamities on them- 
sdves. Such men are the natural objects of our 
hatred, not ofour commiseration. If on the other 
#ide their characters were wholly perfect, (such as 
for example, the character of a saint or martyr in 
a play») his or her misfortunes would produce im- 
pious thoughts in the beholders ; they would ac- 
cuse the heavens of injustice, and think ofleaving 
a religion where piety was so ill requited. I say, 
the greater part would be tempted so to do, I say 
hot that they ought ; and the consequence is too 
dangerous for the practice. In this I have accused 
myself for my own St. Catharine; but let truth 
prevail. Sophocles has taken the just medium in 
his OEDrUs. He is somewhat arrogant at his 
first entrance, and is too inquisitive through the 
whole tragedy; yet these imperfections being 

Cardinal Wolsey in like manner was always exhi- 
bted in profile, in consequence, it has been said, of his 
having lost one of his eyes by some malady. 
In the tragedy of T'/RAN rICl Low., or TI-I. Roy».r. 
MAl'rYrt, represented in 167o. 
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balanced by great virtues, they hinder not out 
compassion for his miseries; neither yet ean they 
destroy that horrour, which the nature of his 
crimes have excited in us. Such in painting are 
the warts and moles, which adding a likeness to 
the face, are hOt therefore to be omitted; but 
these produce no loathing in us: but how tZar to 
proceed, and where to stop, is left to the judgment 
of the poet and the painter. In comedy there is 
somewhat more of the worse likeness to be taken, 
because that is often to produce laughter, which is 
oeeasioned by the sight of some deformity; but 
for this I refer the reader to Aristotle. It is a 
sharp manner of instruction for the vulgar, who 
are never well amended, till they are more than 
sufficiently exposed. 
That I may return to the beginning of this re- 
mark concerning perfect ideas, I have only this to 
say,--that the parallel is often true in epick poetry. 
The heroes of the poets are to be drawn ac- 
cording to this rule. There is scaree a frailty to 
be left in the best of them, any more than is to 
be round in a divine nature ; and if £Eneas some- 
times weeps, it is hOt in bemoaning his own mi- 
series, but those which his people undergo. If 
this be an imperfection, the Son of GoD, when he 
was incarnate, shed tears of compassion over Jeru- 
salera ; and Lentulus describes him often weeping, 
but never laughing ; so that Virgil is justified even 
from the holy scriptures. I have but one word 
more, which for once I will anticipate from the 
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author of this book.' Though it must be an idea 
of perfection, from which both the epick poet and 
the history-painter draws, yet all perfections are 
not suitable to. all subjects; but every one must 
be designed according to that perfect beauty which 
s proper to him. An Apollo must be distin- 
guished from a Jupiter, a Pallas from a Venus ; and 
so in poetry, an yEneas from any other hero; for 
piety is his chief perfection. Homer's Achilles is 
a kind of exception to this rule; but then he is 
hOt a perfect hero, nor so intended by the poet. 
Ail his gods had somewhat of human impertëc- 
tion, for which he has been taxed by Plato, as an 
imitator of what was bad ; but Virgil observed his 
fatih, and mended it. Yet Achilles was perfect in 
the strength of his body, and the vigour Of his 
mind. Had he been less passionate, or less re- 
vengeful, the poet well foresaw that Hector had 
been killcd, and Troy taken, at the first assault; 
which had destroyed the beautiful contrivance of 
his IL_»s, and the moral of preventing discord 
amongst confederate princes, which was his prin- 
cipal intention. For the moral (as Bossu ob- 
serves,) 6 is the first business of the poet, as being 
the groundwork of his instruction. This being 
formed, he contrives such a design, or fable, as 
may be most suitable to the moral ; after this he 
begins to think of the persons whom he is to em- 
ploy in carrying on his design; and gives them 

6 In hi treatise on Epick Poetry. 
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the lrlanners which are 1)'lOSt- proper to their several 
characters. The thoughts and words are the last 
parts, which give beauty and colouring to the piece. 
When I say that the manners of the hero ought 
tobe good in perfection, I contradict hOt the Mar- 
quis of Norlnanby's opinion, in that adlnirable 
verse,* where speaking of a perfect character, he 
ealls it 
"A faultless monster, which the world ne'er knew ;" 
for that excellent eritick intended only to speak 
of dramatick charaeters, and hOt ofepick. 
Thus at least I have shewn, that in the most 
perfect poem, which is that of Virgil, a perfect 
idea was required and foIlowed ; and consequently 
that all succeeding poets ought rather to imitate 
him, than even Homer. I will now proceed, as 
I promised, to the author of this book. 
He tells you almost in the first lines of it, that 
" the chief end of painting is, to please the eyes ; 
and it is one great end of poetry to please the 
mind." Thus far the pamllel of the arts holds 
true ; with this difference, that the principal end of 
painting is to please, and the chief design of poetry 
is to instruct. In this the latter sccms to havc the 
advantage of the former ; but if we considcr the 
artists themselves on both sides, certainly their aires 
are the very saine : they xvould both make sure of 
pleasing, and that in preference to instruction.-- 
Next, the means of this pleasure is by deceit ; one 

* In lais Ess.«- oN POE-t'R¥, " Ne'er saw,'" are lais words. 
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imposes on the sight, and the other on the under- 
standing. Fiction is of the essence of" poetry, as 
well as of" painting : there is a resemblance in one, 
of human bodies, things, and actions, which are 
hOt real ; and in the other, of a true story by a 
fiction : and as all stories are hot proper subjects 
for an epick poem or a tragedy, so neither are they 
for a noble picture. The subjects both of the one 
and of the other, ought to bave nothing of im- 
moral, low, or filthy in them; but this being 
treated at large in the book itself, I wave it, to 
avoid repetition. Only I rnust add, that though 
Catullus, 60vid, and others, were of another opi- 
nion,--that the subject of poets, and even their 
thoughts and expressions might be loose, provided 
their lives were chaste and holy, yet there are no 
such licences permitted in that art, any more than 
in painting to design and colour obscene nudities. 
l/ïta proba est, is no excuse ; for it will scarcely be 
adrnitted that either a poet or a painter can be 
chaste, who give us the contrary examples in their 
writings and their pictures. Ve see nothing of 
this kind in Virgil ; that which cornes the nearest 
to it, is the Adventure of the Cave, wherc Dido 
and _neas were driven by the storm : yet even 
there the poet pretends a rnarriage before the con- 
surnmation, and Juno herself was present at it. 
Neither is there any expression in that story, which 
a Roman matron lnight hot read without a blush. 

6 See vol. ii. p. 3 2. 
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]3esides, the poet passes it over as hastily as he can, 
s if he were afraid of staying in the cave with the 
two lov_ers, and of being a witness to their actions. 
bow I suppose that a painter would hOt be much 
commended, who should pick out this cavern from 
the whole ./ZENEIDS, when there is llOt another in 
the work. He had better leave them in their 
obscurity, than let in a flash of lightlfing to clear 
the natural darkness of the place, by which he 
must discover himself as much as them. The 
altar-pieces, and holy dccorations ofpaintillg, shev, 
that art may be applied to better uses, as well as 
poetry; and amongst many other instànces, the 
ti'arnesian gallery, painted by Almibale Caracci, is 
a suflïcient witness yet remaining : the who]e work 
bein morally instructive, and particularly the 
Herculis Bivium, which is a perfect Triumph of 
Virtue over Vice; as itis Wollderfully well de- 
scribed by the ingenious Bellori. 
Hitherto I have only told the reader, xvhat ought 
hot to be the subject of a picture or of a poem. 
What it ought to be on either side, out author 
tells us : it must in general be great and noble ; 
and in this the parallel is exactly true. The sub- 
ject of a poet, either in tragedy or in an epick 
poem, is a great action of some illustrious hero. 
It is the saine in painting: ot every action, nor 
every person, is considerab]e enough to enter into 
the cloth. It must be the alger of an Achilles, 
the piety of an _tneas, the sacrifice of an Iphi.. 
genifl, for hero.ines as well as heroes are compte- 
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hended in the rule ; but the parallel is more com- 
llete in tragedy, than in an epick poem. For 
as a tragedy may be ruade out of many pati- 
cular episodes of Homer or of Virgil, so may 
a noble picture be designed out of this or that 
particular story in either author. History is also 
fruitful of designs both for the painter and the 
tragick poet: Curtius throwing himself into a 
gulph, and the two Decii sacrificing themselves for 
the safety of thelr country» are subjects for tragedy 
and picture. Such is Scipio restoring the Spanish 
Bride,  whom heeither loved or may be supposed 
to love ; by which he gained the hearts ofa great 
nation to interess themselves for Rome against 
Cart,hge. These are ail but particular eces in 
Livy s History  and yet are full complete sects 
for the pen and pencil: Now the reason of" this 
is evident. Tragedy and Picture are more nar- 
rowly eircumscribed by the mechanick rules of 
time and place, than the Epick Poem. I'he time 
of this last is left indefinite. It is truc, Homer 
took up only the space of eight and forty days for 

» Vid. Polyb. x. 19. Liv. xxvi. ,5 o. A. Gell. vi. 8. 
Dion. Fragm. Peiresc. lviii.--There are perhap few 
subjects which have been oftener painted than this. An 
exact representation o[" the VOTIVE 8HIELD commemo- 
rating the Continence of Scipio, which was round in the 
Rhombe near Avignon, in 1656, and was formerly in the 
lrrench King's collection, may be seen in Mr. Jephson's 
Iate elegant and instructive work, entitled Ro,tq Pol- 
rrAas, p. 47. 
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his ILIADS ; but whether Virgil's action was com- 
prehended in a year or somewhat more, is not 
determined by Bossu. Homer ruade the place 
his action, Troy, and the Greciau camp besieging 
it. Virgil introduces his _,ZEneas sometitnes in 
$icily, sometimes in Carthage, and other times at 
Cumoe, before he brings him to Laurentum ; and 
even after that, he wanders again to the kingdom 
of Evander, and some parts of Tuscany, before he 
returns to finish the war by the death of Turnus. 
But tragedy, according to the practice of the an- 
cients, was always confined within the compass of 
twenty-four hours, and seldom takes up so much 
time. As for the place of it, it was always onc, 
and that not in a larger sense, (as for example, a 
whole city, or two or three several bouses in it,) 
but the market, or some other publick, place, 
common to the Chorus and ail the actors : which 
established law of theirs I have hot an opportunity 
to examine in this place, because I cannot do it 
without digression from my subject; thoLgh it 
seems too strict at the first appearance, because 
it excludes ail secret intrigues, which are the 
beauties of the modern stage ; for nothing can be 
carried on with privacy, when the Chorus is sup- 
posed to be always present.--But to proceed : I 
must say this to the advantage of painting, even 
above tragedy, that what this last represents in the 
space of many hours, the former shcws us in one 
moment. The action, the passion, and the man- 
ners of so many persons as are contained in a 
pi cture are to be di»cerned at once, in the twink- 
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ling of an eye ; at least they would be so, if the 
sight could travel over so many different objeets 
all at once, or the mind could digest them all at 
the saine instant or point of time. Thus, in the 
famous picture of Poussin, which represents the 
Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, you see our 
Saviour and his twelve Disciples, ail concurring in 
the saine action, after different manners, and in 
different postures ; only the manners of Judas are 
distinguished from the rest. Here is but one in- 
-divisible point of time observed ; but one action 
performed by so many persons, in one room, and 
at the saine table ; yet the eye cannot eompre- 
hend at once the whole objeet, nor the mind 
follow it so fast : it is eonsidered at leisure, and 
seen by intervals. Sueh are the subjects of noble 
pictures : and such are only to be undertaken by 
noble hands. 
There are other parts of nature, whlch are 
meaner, and yet are tbe subjects both of painters 
and of poets. For, to proeeed in the parallel ; as 
eomedy is a representation of human lire in infe- 
rior persons, and low subjeets, and by that means 
creeps into the nature of poetry, and is a kind of 
juniper, a shrub belonging to the speeies of eedar, 
so is the painting of clowns, the representation of 
a Dutch kermis, ù' the brutal sport of snick-or-snee, 
and a thousand other tbings of this mean inven- 
tion ; a kind of pieture which belongs to nature, 
but of the lowest form. Sueh is a lazar in coin- 

* A Dutch kermis is a Dutchfair. 
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parlson fo a Venus: both arc drawn in human 
figures; they have faces alike, though not like 
faces. There is yet a lower sort of poetry and 
painting', which is out of nature; for a farce is 
that in poetry, whieh grotesque is in a picture. 
'l'he persons and action of a farce are all unna- 
rural, and the manners false, that is, inconsisting 
with the eharacters of mankind. Grotesque paint- 
ing is the just resemblanee of this; and Horace 
begins his Aa" o' PoEa'- by describing such a 
figure, with a man's head, a horse's neck, the 
wings of a bird, and a fish's tail ; parts of diffèrent 
species jumbled together, aecording to the mad 
imagination of the dauber; and the end of ail 
this, as he tells you afterward, to cause laughter: 
a very monster in a Bartholomew-Fair, for the 
mob to gape at for their two-pence. Laughter is 
indeed the propriety of a man, but just enough 
to distinguish him from his elder brother with four 
legs. It is a kind of bastard-pleasure too, taken 
in at the eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at the ears 
of the beastly audience. Church-painters use it 
to divert the honest countryman at lzublick prayers, 
and keep his eyes open at a heavy sermon; and 
farce seribblers make use of the saine noble inven- 
tion, to entertain citizens, eountry-gentlemen, and 
Covent-Garden fops. If they are merry, all goes 
well on the poet's side. The better sort go thither 
too, but in despair of sense and the just images of 
nature» which are the adequate pleasures of the 
mind ; but the author can givc the stage no botter 
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than what was given him by nature; and the 
actors must represent such things as they are 
capable to perform, and by which both thcy and 
the scribbler may get their living. After ai1, it is 
a good thing to laugh at any rate ; and if a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. 
Beasts can »veep, when they suflèr, but they cannot 
laugh. And as Sir William Davenant observes in 
his Preface to GoDEra', ' It is the wisdom of 
' a government to permit plays, (he might have 
' added /:arces,) as it is the prudence of a carter to 
' put bells upon his horses, to make them carry 
' their burthens cheerfdly.' 
I have already shewn, that one main end of 
poetry and painting" is to please, and bave said 
something of the kinds of both, and of their sub- 
jects, in which they bear a great resemblance to 
each othcr. I must now consider them, as they 
are great and noble arts; and as they are arts, 
they must havc rules, which may direct them to 
their common end. 
To ail arts and sciences, but more particularly 
to these, may be applied what Hippocrates says of 
physick, as I find him cited by an eminent French 
cri.tick: ' Medicine has long subsisted in the 
' world. The principles of it are certain, and it 
' has a certain »vay; by both which there bas 
' been round in the course of many ages, an 
' infinite number of things, the experience of 
' which has confirmed its usefulness and goodness. 
' Ail that is wanting to the perfection of this art 
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 ,,viii undoubtedly be rund, if able men, and 
' such as are instrueted in the ancient rules, will 
' make a farther inquiry into it; and endeavour 
' to arrive at that whieh is hitherto unknown, by 
 that which is a/ready known. But ail who, 
' having rejected the aneient rules, and taken the 
' opposite ways, yet boast themselves to be mas- 
' ters of this art, do but deceive others, and are 
' themselves deceived; for that is absolutely im- 
' possible.' 
This is notoriously true in these two arts ; for 
the way to please being to imitate nature, both 
the poets and the painters in ancient times, and 
in the best ages, have studied her ; and from the 
praetice of both these arts the rules bave been 
drawn, by which we are instructed how to please, 
and to eompass that end which they obtained, by 
following their example; for nature is still the 
same in all ages, and can never be eontrary to 
herself. Thus, fi'om the praetice of_,ZEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Aristotle drew his rules 
for tragedy, and Philostl'atus for painting. Thus, 
amongst the moderns, the Italian and French cri- 
tieks, by studying the precepts of Aristotle and 
Horace, and having the example of the Grecian 
poets before their eyes, have given us the rules 
ofrnodern tragedy ; and thus the eriticks of the 
saine eountries in the art of painting, bave given 
the precepts of perfecting that art. 
h is true that Poetry bas one advantage over 
Painting in these last ages, that we hav still the 
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poets ; whereas the paintcrs bave nothing left thcm 
from Apclles, Protogencs» Parrhasius, Xeuxis, and 
thc test, but only thc tcstimonies which are givcr 
of their incomparable works. But instcad of this, 
they havc some of thcir best statues, bass-reIievos, 
columns, obclisks, &c. which .wcrc savcd out of 
the common ruin, and are still prescrved in Italy ; 
and by wcll distinguishing what is proper to sculp- 
ture, and what to painting, and what is common 
to them both, thcy bave judiciously repaired that 
loss. And the great genius of RaWaelle, and 
othcrs, having succecded to thc rimes ofbarbarism 
and ignorance, the knowlcdgc of painting is now 
arrived to a supremc perfection, though the per- 
formance of it is much declined in the prescnt 
age. Thc greatest age for poctry amongst the 
Romans was ccrtainly that of" Augustus Csar : 
and yet wc are told that painting was thon at its 
lov#est ebb; and perhaps sculpture was also de- 
clining at thc saine rime. In the reign of'Domi- 
tian, and somc who succecdcd him, poetry was 
but meanly cultivated, but painting emiuently 
flourishcd. I ara hOt hcrc to givc thc history of 
thc two arts; how they were both in a manner 
cxdnguishcd by thc irruption of" thc barbarous 
nations, and both restorcd about the times of Leo 
thc Tcnth, Charles thc Fifth, and Francis thc 
First ; though I might observe, that ncithcr Ari- 
osto, nor any of" his contemporary poets» over 
arrivcd at the cxcellency of lZaff'aellc» Titian, and 
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the rest, in painting. But in revenge,* at this 
time, or lately, in many countries, poetry is better 
praetised than her sister-art. To what height the 
magnificence and encouragement of the present 
King of France lnay carry painting and sculpture, 
is uncertain; but by what he has done before 
the war in which he is engaged, we may expect 
what he will do after the happy conclusion of a 
peaee, which is the prayer and wish of all those 
who have not an interest to prolong the miseries 
of Europe. For it is most certain, as our author 
amongst others bas observed, that reward is the 
spur of virtue, as well in all good arts, as in all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other spur, will never be wanting either anaongst 
poets or painters, when particular rewards and 
prizes are proposed to the best deservers. 
But to return from this digression, though it 
was almost neeessary. Ail the rules of painting 
are methodically, concisely, and yet clearly deli- 
vered in this present treatise, vhich I have trans- 
]ated. Bossu has not given more exact rules for 
the epick poe.m, nor Dacier for tragedy, in his late 
excellent translation of Aristotle, and his notes 
upon him, than our Fresnoy has made for paint- 
ing ; with the parallel of which I rhust resume my 
diseourse, following my author's text, though 

s This is a mere Gallicism, ('en revenche,) whicla very 
properly bas not been admitted into our language. I.rl 
p. o.8 4, we find again the saine phraseolog)'. 

VOL. III, 
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with more brevity than I intended» because Virgil 
ealls me. 
The principal and most important part of 
painting is, to know what is most beautiful in 
nature, and most proper for that art. That whieh 
is the most boeutiful is the most noble subjeet : so 
in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than eomedy; 
because, as I said, the persons are greater whom 
the poet instructs, and consequent]y the instruc- 
tions of more benefit to mankind: the action is 
likewise greater and more noble, and thenee is 
derived the greater and more noble pleasure. 
To imitate nature vell in whatsoever subjeet, is 
the perfection of both arts ; and that pieture, and 
that poem, whieh cornes nearest to the resemblanee 
of nature, is the best. But it follows noç that 
what pleases most in either kind is therefore good, 
but what ought to please. Our depraved appe- 
tites, and ignorance of the arts, mislead our judg- 
ments, and cause us often to take that for truc 
imitation of nature, which has no resemb]ance of 
nature in it. To inform our judgments, and to 
reform our tastes, nles were invented, that by 
them we might discernvhen nature was imitated, 
and how nearly. I have been forced to reeapitu- 
late these things, because mankind is not more 
liable to deceit, than it is willing to continue in a 
pleasing errour strengthened by a long habitude. 
The imitation of nature is therefore justly eonsti- 
tuted as the general, and indeed the only, rule of 
pleasing, both in poetry and painting. Aristotle 
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relis us, that imitation pleases, because it affords 
matter for a reasoner to inquire intb the truth or 
falsehood of imitation,* bycomparing its likeness or 
unlikeness with the original; but by this rule, 

* The passage alluded to is in Aristotle's TREATISE ON 
POETrt¥, in which he accounts for the pleasure afforded 
by the imitative arts, by observing, that " to learn is a 
natural pleasure." " To the saine purpose (says Mr. 
Twining,) in his RHETORICK, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 637" edit. 
Duval. E'E, E -r0 tz«Oavnv, x. -r. z. ' And as it is by nature 
delightful to learn, to admire, and the like, hence we 
necessarily receive pleasure from imitative artsç 
ING, SCULPTURE, and POETRY, and from whatever is 
well irnitated, even though the original ana), be disagree- 
able ; but our pleasure does not arise fiorn the beauty of 
the thing itself, but from the inference, the discovey that 
THIS IS THAT, C. SO that we seem to learn something.' 
" MavO«mvto learn, to know, i. e. merely to recoegnize , 
discover, &c." See Harris, On Musick, Painting, &c. ch. 
iv. note (b). The meaning is sutkiciently explained by 
what follows. 
" Dryden, who scarce ever mentions Aristotle without 
discovering that he had looked only at the wrong side of 
the tapestry, la translation,] says, ' Aristotle tells us, that 
hnitation pleases, because it affords matter for a reasoner 
to inquire into the truth or falsehood of imitation,' &c. 
But Aristotle is hot here speaking ofreasoners, or inquiry, 
but on the contrary, of the vulgar, the generality of 
rnankind, whom he expressly opposes to philosophers, or 
reasoners : and his trvzzoTt¢E«Oat is no more than that rapid, 
habitual, and imperceptible act of the mind, that ' rai- 
sonnement aussi [rom[;t que le coup d'cil,' (as it is well 
paraphrased by M. Batteux,) by which we collect or infer, 
from a comparison of the picture with the irnag of the 
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evcry specu|ation in nature, whose truth falls under 
the inquiry of a philosopher, must produce the 
saine delight; which is not true. I should rather 
assign another rean. Truth is the object of out 
understanding, as good is of out will; and the 
undel'standing can no more be delighted with a 
lie, than the will can choose an apparent evil. As 
truth is the end of ail our speculations, so the 
discovery of it is the pleasure of them ; and since 
a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, a 
lively imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, 

original in our minds, that it was intended to represent 
that original. 
" The fullest illustration of this passage is to be t'ound 
in another work of Aristotle, his RIaTORCK, lib. iii. 
cap. x. where he applies the saine principle to metapho- 
rical language, and resolves the pleasure we receive from 
such language, into that which arises from the ta0no'«ç 
"rAXIA, the exercise of out understandings in cliscovering 
the meaning by a quick and easy perception of some qua- 
lity or qualities common to the thing expressed, and the 
thing intended; to a mirror, for example, and to the 
theatre, when the latter is called metaphorically, the 
mirror of human life. 
" Dryden (Mr. Twining further observes,) seems to 
bave taken his idea from Dacier's note on this place, [in 
the TftE.,TIS ON PO.TRY,] which is extremely con- 
fusecl, and so expressed, as to leave it doubtful whether 
he misunderstoocl the original, or only explained himself 
awkwardly. The use that Dryden ruade of French 
criticks and translators is well known." .Aristotle's 
TREATISE ON POETRV, translated, with Notes, &c. by 
Tlmmas Twining, A.M. 4to. a789, p. 86. 
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must of necessity produce a nuch greater: for 
both these arts, as I said before, are not only truc 
imitations of nature, but of the best nature, of 
that which is wrought ùp to a nobler pitch. They 
prescrit us with images more perfect than the lire 
in any individual ; and we have the pleasure to sec 
all the scattered beauties of nature united by a 
happy chemistry, without its deformities or faults. 
They are imitations of the passions, which always 
move, and therefore consequently please; for 
without motion there ean be no delight, which 
eannot be considered but as an active passion. 
When we view these elevated ideas of nature, the 
result of that view is admiration, which is always 
the cause of pleasure. 
This foregoing remark, which gives the reason 
why imitation pleases, was sent me by Mr. Walter 
Moyle, ç a most ingenious young gentleman, con- 
versant in all the studies of humanity much above 
his years. He had also furnished me, according 
to my request, with all the particular passages in 
Aristotle and Horace, which are used by them to 
explain the art of poetry by that of painting ; which 
if ever I have time to retouch this Essay, shall be 
inserted in their places. 

9 Walter Moyle was at this time only twenty-three 
years old, and had about three years before been admitted 
into the company" of the wits at Will's Coffee-house. He 
is again highly praised b), our author in the Lxrï or 
Ltcx»,l,;. 
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Having thus shewn that imitation pleases, and 
why it pleases in both these arts, it follows that 
sorne rules of imitation are necessary to obtain the 
end; for without rules there can be no art, an}, 
more than there can be a bouse without a door to 
conduct you into it. 
The principal parts of painting and poetry next 
follow. IVETION is the first part, and abso- 
lutely necessary to them both ; yet no rule ever 
was or ever can be given, how to compass it. A 
happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on 
the influence of the stars, say the astrologers ; on 
the organs of the body, say the naturalists ; it is 
the particular gift of heaven, say the divines, both 
Christians and heathens. How to improve it, 
many books can teach us ; hoxv to obtain it, none; 
that nothing can be donc without it, all agree : 
Tu nihil invitâ dices fadesve Minervâ. 
Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a 
poet but a plagiary of others. Both are allowed 
sometimes to copy, and translate ; but, as our 
anthor tells you, that is not the best part of their 
reputation. " Imitators are but a servile kind of 
cattle," sa3"s the poet; or at best, the keepers of 
cattle for other men : they have nothing whieh is 
properly their own : that is a suflïcient mortifica- 
tion for me, while I ara translating Virgil. But to 
eopy the best author, is a kind of praise, if I per- 
form it as I ought; as a copy after laffaelle is 
more to be eommended" than an original of 
indiftèrent painter. 
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Under this head of INVENTION is placed the dis- 
position of the work,--to put ail things in a beau- 
tiful order and harmony, that the whole may be of 
a piece. The compositions of the painter should 
be conformable to the text of ancient authors, 
to the customs, and the times. And this is ex- 
actly the same in poetry ; Homer and Virgil are 
to be our guides in the epick; Sophocles and 
Euripides in tragedy: in all things we are to 
imitate the customs and the ties of those persons 
and things which we represent : hot to make new 
rules of the drama, as Lopez de Vega has at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to do, but to be content 
to follow our masters, who understood nature bet- 
ter than we. But if the story which we treat be 
modern, we are to vary the customs, according to 
the time and the country where the scene of 
action lies; for this is still to imitate nature, which 
is always the same, though in a different dress. 
As in the composition of a picture the painter 
is to take care that nothing enter into it, which 
is not proper or convenient to the subject, so like- 
wise is the poet to reject all incidents which are 
foreign to his poem, and are naturally no parts of 
it ; they are wens and other excrescences, which 
belong not to the body, but deform it. No per- 
son, no incident, in the piece or in the play, but 
must be of use to carry on the main design. Ail 
things else are like six fingers to the hand, when 
nature, which is superfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with rive. A painter must reject ail 
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trifling ornaments; so must a poet refuse all tcdi- 
ous and unnecessary dcscripdons. A robe which 
s too heavy is less an ornameut than a burthen. 
In poetry Horace ca[[s these thngs--versus 
inol)es rerum, n«g, equce camor, e ; these are also the 
lucus et ara Dian,e, which he mentions in the same 
ARa  o1 PoEaux. But since there must be orna- 
ments both in painting and poetry, if they are not 
necessary, they must at least be decent ; that 
in their due place, and but moderately used. The 
eainter is not to take so much pains about the 
drapery, as about the face, where the principal 
resemblance lies ; neither is the poet who is work- 
ing up a passion, to make similes, which will cer- 
tainly make it languish. My Montezuma dies 
with a fine one in his mouth ;' but it is ambitious» 
and out of season. When there are more figures 
in a picture than are necessary, or at least orna- 
mental, out author calls them "figures to be let ;" 
because the picture bas no use of them. So I 
bave seen in some modern plays above twenty 
actors, when the action has not required half the 
' " 0 Powers divine, 
" Take my last thanks: no longer I repine. 
" I might have liv'd my own mishaps to mourn, 
 ' Vhile some would pity me, but more would scorn ; 
 ' For pity only on fresh ob.jects stays, 
°' But with the tedious sight of woes decays. 
" Still less and less my boiling spirits flow, 
" And I grow stiff, as cooling metlils do. 
" Farewell, Almeria."--- 
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numbcr. In the principal figurcs of. a picture, the 
painter is to cmploy the sinews of his art; for in 
them consists the principal beauty of" his work. 
Our author saves me the comparison with tragedy ; 
for he says, that herein he is to imhate the tragick 
poet, who employs his utmost force in those 
places, wherein consists the height and bcauty of" 
the action. 
Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes DESmN, or 
DIAWING, the second part of painting ; but the 
rules which he gives concerning" the posture of 
the figures, are almost wholly proper to that art, 
and adlnit hot any comparison, that I know, with 
poetry. The posture of a poetick figure is, as I 
conceive, the description of his heroes in the per- 
formance of" sucb or such an action ; as of Achi||es, 
just in the act of killing" Hector, or of 2ZEneas who 
has Turnus under him. Both the poet and the 
painter vary thc posture, according to the action or 
passion which they represent, of the saine person : 
but all must be great and gl'ace(ul in them. The 
saine Eneas toast be drawn a suppliant to Dido, 
with respect in his gestures, and humility in his 
eyes ; but when he is (orced in his own defence to 
kill Lausus, the poet shews hiln compassionate, 
and tempering the severity of his looks with a re- 
luctance to the action which he is going to per- 
form. He has pity on his beauty and his youth, 
and is loth to destroy such a lnasterpiece of nature. 
He considers Lau.sus rescuing" his father at the 
hazard of his OWll life, as an image of himself, 
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when he took Anchises on his shoulders, and bore 
him sale through the rage of the tire, and the 
opposition of his enemies; and therefore in the 
posture of a rctiring man, who avoids the combat, 
he stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with his 
right foot drawn a little back, and his breast bend- 
ing inward, more like an orator than a soldier ; 
and seems to dissuade the young man fi'om pulling 
on his destiny, by attempting more than he was 
able to perform. Take the passage as I havç thus 
translated it : 
Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field, 
To see the son the vanquish'd father shield : 
AIl, fired with noble emulation, strive, 
And with a storm of darts to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; who heId at bay', from far 
On his Vulcanian orb sustain'd the war. 
2Eneas thus o'erwhelm'd on every side, "] 
Their first assault undaunted did abide, , 
And thu, s to Lausus, loud with friendly threat'ning| 
cry d : " 
Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 
In rash attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love ? .... 
And afterwards : 
He griev'd, he wept; the sight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a sadly pleasing thought. 
But beside the outlines of the posture, the 
design of the picture comprehends in the next 
place the forms of faces, which are to be diffe- 
rent ; and so in a poem or a play must the several 
characters of the persons be distinguished from 
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c3ch other. I knew  poct, whom out of respect 
I will not name, who being too witty himself, 
eould draw nothing but wits in a eomedy of his ; 
even his fools were infeeted with the disease of 
their author. They-overflowed with smart repar- 
tees, and were only disdnguished ri'oto the in- 
tended wits bybeing ealled eoxeombs,  though they 
deserved not so seandalous a narne. Another, who 
had a great genius for tragedy, 3 following the fury 
of hi natural temper, made evel T man and woman 
too in his plays stark raging mad: there was not 
a sober person to be had for love or money. All 
was tempestuous and blusterîng; heaven and 
earth wel'e eoming together at every word ; a mere 

s This description seems at the first view to be in- 
tended for Congreve, to whom it is certainly sufficiently" 
applicable, and who had produced his DOUBL. D.AX. 
in the preceding year, and his Love- fOR Love. in 1695. 
But beside that Dryden's high admiration of Congreve, 
which he bad so strongly manifested irt the admirable 
Verses addressed to that poet on the former play, will hOt 
admit of such an application, the words--" I /new," 
clearly denote a dead poet, and consequently will ex- 
¢lude Wycherley also. The person meant therefore, I 
think, was Sir George Etherege, who died a few years 
before. In Dryden's Epiiogue to that author's M. o 
IODE, he says, 

" Sir Fopling is afool so nicely writ, 
" Most ladies would mistake him for a wit.'" 

 The tragick poet here alluded to, was doubtless Nat. 
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hurricane from the beginning to the end,--antt 
every actor seemed to be hastening on the day of 
judgment. 
"' Let every member be ruade for its own head,'" 
says our author ; not a withered hand to a young 
face. So, in the persons of a play, whatsoever is 
said or donc by any of them, must be consistent 
with the manners which the poet has given them 
distinetly ; and even the habits must be proper to 
the degrees and humours of the persons, as well 
as in a pieture. He who entered in the first aet 
a young man, like Perieles, Prince of Tyre, « must 
not be in danger in the fifth aet, of committing 
ineest with his daughter; nor an usurer, without 
great probability and causes of repentante, be 
turned into a eutting Mooreeraft. » 
I am not satisfied that the comparison betwixt 
the two arts in the last paragraph is altogether so 

40ur author bas expressly attributed PZRICLES tO 
Shakspeare, and supposed it one of his earliest produc- 
tions : 
" Shakspeare's own muse his PERICLES first bore, 
" The PRINCE OF TYtE was elder than the MOOR." 
In the latter notion, however, he was, I think, mistaken : 
for whatever share Shakspeare had in its rifacimento, ap- 
pears to have been contributed some years after King 
James's accession to the throne. See vol. i. p. ,59, and 
P. 95, n. 
» Moorecraft is a usurer, in THE Sco.NIUç LAx)V, a 
comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher ; who becomes a con- 
vert in the last scene. A outrer, in old language, signifie¢l 
-ma boisterous swaggerer. 
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just as if might havc bcen ; but I ara sure of this 
which çollows. 
'" The principal figure of the subject must ap- 
pear in the midst of the picture, under the prin- 
cipal light, to distinguish it from the test, which 
are only its attendants."--Thus, in a tragedy, or 
an epick poem, the hero of" the piece must be 
advanced foremost to the view of the reader or 
spectator: he must outshine the rest of all ttie 
characters; he must appear the prince of" them, 
like the sun in the Copernican system, encom- 
passed with the less noble planers: because the 
hero is the centre of the main action ; all the lines 
from the circumference tend to him alone : he is 
the chief object of pity in the drama, and of admi- 
ration in the epick poem. 
As in a picture, besides the principal figures 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst of" 
it, there are less groups or knots of" figures dis- 
posed at proper distances, which are parts of the 
piece, and seem to carry on the saine design in a 
more inferior manner ;wso, in epick poetry there 
are episodes, and a chorus in tragedy, which are 
members of" the action, as growing out of it, hOt 
inserted into it. Such in the ninth book of the 
-,ZENEIDS is the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. 
The adventure belongs to them alone ; they alone 
are the objects of" compassion and admiration ; but 
their business which they carry o11, is the general 
concernment of the Trojan camp, then belea- 
guered by Turnus and the Latins, as the Chris- 
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.tians were late]y by the Turks. They were to 
advertise the chier hero of the distresses of his 
subjects occasioned by his absence, to crave his 
succour, and solicit him to hasten his return. 
The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but 
a chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was in- 
troduced, which was thc poet himself, who enter- 
tained the pcople with a discourse in verse, betwixt 
the pauses of" the singing. This succeeding with 
the people, more actors were added, to make the 
variety the greater; and in process of time, the 
chorus only sung betwixt the acts, and the Cory- 
phteus, or chier of" theln, spoke for the rcst, as an 
actor concerned in the business of the play. 
Thus tragedy was perfectcd by degrees; and 
being arrived at that perfection, the painters might 
probably take the hint from thence of adding 
groups to their pictures. But as a good picture 
may be without a group, so a good tragedy may 
subsist without a chorus, notwithstanding any 
reasons which bave been given by Dacier to the 
contrary. 
Monsieur Racine bas, indeed, used it in his 
Esa'Il; but not that he round any necessity of it, 
as the French eritiek would insinuate. The 
chorus at St. Cyr was only to give the young 
ladies an occasion of entertaining the King with 
vocal musiek, and of commending their own 
voices. The play itself was never intended /'or 
the publiek stage, nor without disparagement to 
the learned author, could possibly have sueeeeded 
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there; nd much less the translation of t here. 
Mr. Wycherley, when we read it together, xvas o| 
my opinion in this, or rather I of his ; for it be- 
colnes me so to speak of so excellent a poet, and 
so great a judge.  But since I aln in this place, 

60ur author, it is observable, omits no opportunity 
of commending Wycherley, on whom the encomiums 
lavished by his contemporaries are perhaps at least equal 
to his desert. 
He almost entirely lost his memory, in consequence of 
a fever, which he had about the year 1678 , wh_n he wa. 
near forty years old. " He had (says Pope) this odd 
particularity in him, from the loss o[ his memory, that 
the same chain of thought would return into his mind at 
the distance of two or three years, without his remem- 
bering that it had been there before. Thus perhaps he 
would write one year an encomium upon avarice, (for he 
loved paradoxes,) and a year or two after in dispraise of 
liberty ; and in both, the words only would differ, and the 
thoughts be as much alike, as two medals of different 
metals out o[ the saine mould. 
" He used to read himself asleep o'nights, either in 
Montagne, Rochefoucauld, Seneca, or Gratian ; for these 
were his four favourite authors. He would read one or 
other of them in the evening, and the next morning per- 
haps write a copy of verses on some subject similar to 
what he had been reading, and have several of their 
thoughts, only expressed in a different turn: and that 
without knowing that he was obliged to them for any one 
thought in the whole poem. I have experienced this in 
him several rimes, (for I visited him for a whole winter 
almost every evening and morning,) and look upon it as 
one of the strangest phoenomenons that ever I observed in 
the human mind." Spence's ArcxoTrs. 
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ened in my time, I will give no other reason, 
than that itis impracticable on our stage. A new 
theatre, mueh more ample and much deeper, must 
be ruade for that purpose, besides the eost of 
sometimes forty or fifty habits, which is an expenee 
too large to be sùpplied by a company of actors. 
It is true, I should hOt be sorry to see a chorus 
on a theatre more than as large and as deep again 
as ours, built and adorned at a King's charges; and 
on that condition, and another, which is, that my 
hands were not bound behind me, as now they 
are, 7 I should not despair ofmaking sueh a tragedy 
as might be both instructive and delightfil, ac- 
eording to the manner of the Grecians. 
To make a sketeh, or a more perfect model of 
a pieture, is, in the language of poets, to draw up 
the scenary of a play ; and the reason is the saine 
for both; to guide the undertaking, and to pre- 
serve the remelnbrance of such things, whose na- 
tures are difficult to retain. 
To avoid absurdities and incongruities, is the 
saine law established for both arts. The painter 
is not to paint a cloud at the bottom of a pieture, 
but in the uppermost parts ; nor the poet to place 
what is proper to the end or middle, in the begin- 
ning of a poem. I might enlarge on this; but 
there are few poets or painters, who can be sup- 

 By the translation of Virgil, in which he was now 
engage& 
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posed fo siu so grossly agaiust the laws of" nature 
and of" art. I remembcr on|y one p|ay, and for 
once I wi|l call it by ifs naine, TaE SLIGHTED 
M.ID, 8 where there is nothing in the first act, but 
what miht bave been said or done in the iîf"th ; 
nor any thing in the midst, which might not have 
been plaeed a s well in the beginning, or the end. 
To express the passions which are seated in the 
heart, by outward signs, is one great precept of 
the painters, and very difficult tO pcq'form. In 
poetry, the same passions and motions of the mind 
are to be expressed ; and in this consists the prin- 
cipal difficulty, as well as the excellency of that 
art. This, says my author, is the gift ofJupiter; 
and fo speak in the same heathen language, we 
call it the gift of our Apollo,not to be obtained 
by pains or study, if we are not born toit ; for the 
motions which are studied, are never so natural 
as those whieh break out in the height of a rem 
passion. Mr. Otway possessed this part as tho- 
roughly as any of the ancients or moderns. I will 

s A comedy written by Sir Robert Stapylton, and 
acted by the Duke o[ York's Servants, at their theatre 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in x663. Our aut}or has again 
censured this piece, in the Prologue to ClrCr, 67b : 
" Your Ben and Fletcher, in their first young flight, 
" Did no VOLrOqV., nor no ARBACES write ; 
" But hopp'd about, and sho excursions ruade 
" From bough to bough, as if they were afiaid ; 
" And each was guilty of some SrIUTrD M..ID." 
VOL, III, Z 
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hot defcnd every thing in his VEr¢CE PsvE ; 
but I must bear this testimony to his memory,-- 
that the passions are truly touched in it, ç though 
perhaps there is somewhat to be desired, both in 
the grounds of them, and in the height and ele- 
gance ofexprcssion ; but Nature is there, which 
is the grcatest beauty,  
" In the passions, (says our author,) we must 
bave a vcry great regard to the quality of the 
persons, who are actually possessed with them." 
Thc joy of" a monarch tbr the news of a victory, 
must hot be expressed like the ccstasy of a Har- 
lequin on the receipt of a letter from his mistress: 
this is so much the saine in both the arts, that 
it is no longer a comparion. What he says of 
£ace-painting, or the portrait of any one particular 
pcrson,--concerning the likeness,is also as ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the character of an hero, 

ç " Otway (says Pope) bas written but two tragedies 
out of six, that are pathetick. I believe he did it without 
much design, as Lillo bas done in his BA.RN,VELLo It is 
a talent of nature, rather than an effect of judgment, to 
write so movingly." Spence's ANeCDOTe.S. 
Dennis, the Crhick, informed Mr. Spence, that " Ot- 
way had a fiiend, one Blakiston, who was shot: the 
murdercr fled towards Dorer, and Otway pursued him. 
In his return he drank water, when violently heated, and 
so got the lever which was the death of him." Ibid. 
Dennis, in the Preface to his Observations on Pope's 
Translation of Homer, 8vo. 77, says, Otway died in 
an alehouse ; which is hot inconsistent with this account. 
He certainly generally lived in one. 
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as well as in an inferior figure, there is a better 
or worse likeness tobe taken: the better is a 
panegyriek, if it be.not false, and the worse is a 
libel. Sophocles, says Aristotle, always drew men 
as they ought to be, that is, better than they were ; 
another, whose naine I bave forgotten,' drew them 
worse than naturally they were : Euripides altered 
nothing in the eharaeter, but ruade them such as 
they were represented by history, epiek poetry, or 
tradition. Of the three, the draught of Sophoeles 
is most eommended by Aristotle. I have followed 
it in that part of Ov.»ivus which I writ, 2 though 
perhaps I have made him too good a man. But 
rny eharacters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of out- 
rageous panegyrick. Their passions were their 
own, and sueh as were given them by history ; 
only the deformities of them were cast into sha- 
dows, that they might be objeets of compassion : 
whereas if I had ehosen a noon-day light for them, 
' AristotIe, in the place referred to, 
does hOt mention any third dramatick poet by name. 
He does indeed put the case of a third poet, who might 
pursue a method different fi'om the practice either of 
Sophocles or Euripides, and represent things as they are 
said, and believed, to be. In the saine passage, (which 
manifestly corrupt,) he mentions an observation of Xeno- 
planes, who, I believe, was the person here in our author's 
thoughts. 
z The first and third Acts; as appears from his own 
dec]aration in the VINDICATION OF THE DUK£ OF 
GUISE. 
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somewhat must bave been discovered, which would 
rather have moved our hatred than our pity. 
The Gothick manner, and the barbarous orna- 
ments, which are to be avoided in a picture, are 
just the saine with those in an ill-ordered play. 
For example, our English tragi-comedy must be 
confessed tobe wholly Gothick, notwithstanding 
the success which it has round upon our theatre, 
and in the P.sa'ort Fx»o of Guarini ; even though 
Corisca and the Satyr contribute somewhat to the 
main action. either can I defend my 
Fla'.l, as.fond as otherwise I ara of it, from this 
imputation ; for though the comical parts are di- 
verting, and the serious moving, yet they are of 
an unntural rningle : for mirth and gravity destroy 
each other, and are no more to be allowed for 
decent, than a gay widow laughing in a mourning 
habit.  
I had almost forgotten one considerable resem- 
blance. Du Fresnoy te.lls us, " That the figures 
of the groups must hot be all on a side, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the same 
way ; but must contrast each other by their several 
positions." Thus in a play, some characters must 
be raised, to oppose others, and to set them off 
the better ; according to the old maxim, conlraria 
juxta se posita, magis elucescunt. Thus, in TrIE 

3 In a former Essay, however, he has said, that he who 
cannot relieve and lighten melancholy scenes by a course 
of mirth, is but halfapoetfor the stage. See vol. il. p. 6. 
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SCOINFUL LADY, the Usurcr is set to confront the 
Prodigal: thus, in my TYIANNICK LOVE, the 
atheist Maximin is opposed to the character of 
Catharine. 
I ara now corne, though with thc omission of 
many likencsscs, fo the third part of Painting» 
which is called the CRO.TICK, or 
Exprossion, and all that bclongs to words, is that 
in a poem, which colouring is in a picture. The 
colours wcll chosen in their proper places, together 
with the lights and shadows which belong to them, 
lighten the design, and make it pleasing to the 
eye. The words, the expressions, the tropes and 
figures, the versification, and all the other ele- 
gancies of sound, as cadences, turns of words upon 
the thought, and mny other things whch are al[ 
parts of expression, perform exactly the saine office 
both in dramatick and epick poetry. Our author 
calls eolouringlena sororis ; in plain English, the 
bawd of ber sister, the design or drawing: she 
eloaths, she dresses her up, she paints her, she makes 
her appear more lovely than naturally she is ; she 
procures for the design, and makes loyers for her : 
for the design of itself is only so many naked lines. 
Thus in poetry, the expression is that which charms 
the reader, and beautifies the design, which is only 
the outlines of the fables. It is true, the design 
must of itself be good ; if it be vicious, or in one 
vord, unpleasing, the cost of colouring is thrown 
away upon it : it is an ugly woman in a rich habit 
set out with jewels ;noehing tan become her ; 
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but granting the design to be rnoderately good, if is 
like an excellent complexion with indifferent fea- 
tures: the white and red well mingled on the 
face, make what was before but passable, appear 
beautiful. O_perum colores is the very word which 
Horace uses, to signify words and elegant expres- 
sions, of which he himselfwas so great a toaster, in 
his Odes. Arnongst the ancients, Zeuxis was most 
famous for his colouring; arnongst the rnoderns, 
Titian and Correggio. Of the two ancient epick 
poets, who bave so tzar excelled all the rnoderns, the 
invention and design were the particular taIents of 
Homer. Virgil rnust yield to.hirn in both : for the 
design of the Latin was borrowed from the Grecian; 
but the dictio Fïrgiliana, the expression of Virgil, 
his colouring, was incomparably the better ; and in 
that I have always endeavoured to copy him. 
]VIost of the pedants, I know, rnaintain the contrary, 
and will bave Horner excel even in this part. But 
of all people, as they are the rnost ill-rnannered, 
so they are the xvorst judges. Even of words, 
which are their province, they seldoin know more 
than the gralnmatical construction, unless they 
are born with a poctical genius, which is a rare 
portion amongst them. Yet some I know rnay 
stand excepted ; and such I honour. Virgil is so 
exact in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worse ; nor any one removed froln its 
place, but the harmony will be altered. He pre- 
tends sometimes to trip; but it is only to make 
vou think him in danger of a fall, when he is 
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most secure : like a .skilful dancer on the roi»es , 
(if you will pardon the meanness of the similitude) 
who slips willingly, and makes a seeming stumble, 
that you may think him in great hazard of break- 
ing his neck, while at the saine time he is only 
giving you a proof of his dexterity. My late Lord 
Roscommon was often pleased with this reflection,. 
and with the examples of it in this admirable 
author. 
I have not leisure to run through the whole 
comparison of lights and shadows with tropes and 
figures ; yet I cannot but take notice of metaphors, 
which Iike them have power to lessen or greaten 
any thing. Strong and glowing colours are the 
just resemblances of bold metaphors; but bothmust 
be judiciously applied ; for there is a difference 
betwixt daring and fool-hardiness. Lucan and 
Statius often ventured them too far ; our Virgil 
never. But the great defect of the PHAnSALIA 
and the THEBAIS was in the design : if that had 
been more perfect, we might have fbrgiven many 
of their bold strokes in the colouring, or at least 
excused them: yet some of them are such as 
Demosthenes or Cicero could not have defended. 
Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of the 
SzLv, « would have thought Statius mad, in his 

 Our author has already compared the first of the 
lines alluded to 
Qute superimposito moles geminata Colosso 
with the first line of Virgil's Eclogues. See vol. il. p. ,57" 
' Statius (says Dr. Jolmson) perhaps heats himself, as. he 
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fustian description of the Statue on the brazen 
horse. But that poet was always in a foam at his 
setting out, even before the motion of the race 
had warmed him. The soberness ofVirgil, whom 
he read, it seems, to little purpose, might have 
shewn him the difference betwixt 

and 

etrma virumque cano .... 

Magnanimum .,Eacidem, formidatamque tonanti 
Progeniem. 
But Virgil knew how to rise by degrees in his 
expressions : Statius was in his towering heights at 
the first stretch of his pinions. The description 
of his running horse, just starting in the Funeral 
Games for Archemorus, though the verses are 
wonderfully fine, are the true image of their au- 
thor : 
Stare ade nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 
4nte fugam ; absentemque ferit gravLr ungula campum ;ç 
which would cost me an hour, if I had the leisure 
to translate them, there is so mueh of beauty in 
the original. 

proceeds, to exaggerations somewhat hyperbolical; but 
tndoubtedly Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had 
condemned him to straw for one sounding line. Dryden 
wanted an instance, and the first that occurred was im- 
pressed into the service." 
» THEB. vi. 400, 4ol. 
Our author's confession of the diflïculty of transladng 
these lines, probably induced Pope to transplant them 
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Virgil, as he better knew his ;olours, so he knew 
better how and where to place them. In as much 
haste as I am, I cannot forbear giving one exana- 
pie. Itis said of him, that he read the Second, 
Fourth, and Sixth Books of his ASNIDS to Au- 
gustus Coesar. In the Sixth, (which we are sure 
he read, because we know Octavia was present, 
who rewarded him so bountifully for the twenty 
verses which were ruade in honour of her de- 
ceased son, Marcellus,) 6--- in this sixth book, I 

into hls WINDSOR FOREST, where they are thus beau- 
tifully paraphrased : 
The impatient courser pants in every veto, 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already crost, 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
Out author trusted, as usual, to rnernory ; for the first 
of the lines quoted from Statius, runs differently : 
Stare adeb miserum estw 
but he was thinking on a passage in the TmD GEOGtCK : 
 tutu, si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco ne«cit : micat, auribus, et tremit artus ; 
Conlecturnque prernens volvit sub naribus ignem. 
6 The stoy of Virgil's reading lais Sixth W__.neid to 
Augustus and Octavia, and of the latter's bountifully 
rewarding the poet for his exquisite verses on her son, is 
so honoursble to ail the parties, thst one cannot but wish 
it to be true. Yet there are very good grounds for be- 
lieving the whole of it a fiction. It is originally told by 
Donatus in his Lire of Virgil, among many other navel- 
Ious tales: and is thus related by Dr. Chetwood in the 
Lire with which he furnished our author, to be prefixed 
.o his translation of the/E, neid : 
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say, the poet speaking of N/isenus, the trumpete; 
says, 
quo non prtestantior alter 
.oere clerc w ros, - .... 
and broke off in the hemistick, or midst of the 
verse ; but in the very reading, sëized as it were 

" Not one book bas his finishing strokes. The Sixth 
seems one of the most perfect, the which, after long 
entreaty, and soretimes threats, of Augustus, he was at 
last prevailed upon to recite. This fell out about four 
years before his own death, lA. U. C. 731.] That of 
Marcellus, whom Coesar designed for his successor, hap- 
pened a little before this recital. Virgil there[bre, with 
his usual dexterity, inserted lais funeral panegyrick in 
those admirable lines, beginning, 
0 nate, ingentem luctum ne qutere tuorum, &c. 
His mother, the excellent Octavia, the best wife of the worst 
husband that ever was, to divert her grief, would be of the 
auditory. The poet arffully deferred the naming Mar- 
cellus, till their passions were raised to the highest ; but 
the mention of it put both her and Augustus into such a 
passion of weeping, that they commanded him to proceed 
no further: Virgil answered, that he had already ended 
that passage. Some relate, that Octavia fainted away; 
but afterwards she presented the poet with two thousand 
one hundred pounds, o,]d money, a round sure for twenty- 
seven verses. But they were Virgil's. Another writer 
ÇServius] says, that with a royal magnificence she ordered 
him massy plate unweighed, to a great value." 
The sure supposed to be given, it is agreed on ail hands 
was dena sestertia for each verse, or L e.8o. x4s. 7 d. of 
our money ; but authors differ with respect to the number 
o[' verses, some making them onl)" twenty, others twenty- 
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with a divina f'ury h mada up tha latter part of 
th hmstiak with ths following words 
rrtemue vven«re 
How warm» nay» how |owing a ao|ourin is this ! 

rive, and others again twenty-seven; which last is the 
true number, riz. ri'oto 86o to v. 886. Not less than 
twenty-five lines are required, to produce a sure exceed- 
ing 2oool. 
Donatus the gl'ammarian, and Servius, lived in the 
fourth century. Now let us hear the relation of Seneca, 
the philosopher, who has left us the following curious 
account o[ the grief of Octavia, (written probably about 
seventy years after the era of lier supposed liberality to 
Virgil,} who (he relis us) not only rejected every kind ot 
consolation, but even took exception against any repre- 
sentation of her son being presented to her sight, and 
zoould on no account termit any vevses in honour of 
memory to be recited to ber: 
" OCTAVlA et Livia, altera soror Augusti, altera uxor, 
amiserunt filios juvenes, utraque spe futuri principis 
certa. Octavia Marcellum, cui et avanculus et socer 
incumbere coeperat, in quem onus imperii reclinare : 
adolescentem animo alacrem, ingenio potentem ; sed et 
frugalitatis continentioeque in illis aut annis aut opibus non 
mediocriter admirandum ; patientera laboris, voluptatibus 
alienum ; quantumcumque imponere illi avunculus, et (ut 
ira dicam) inoedificare voluisset, laturum. Bene legerat 
nulli cessura pondera fundamenta. Nullum finem, per 
omne vitoe suoe tempus, [that is, for twelve years, |br so 
long she survived lier son,] flendi gemendique fecit, nec 
ullas admisit voces salutare aliquod afferentes, ne avocari 
quidem se passa est. Intenta in unam rem, et toto animo 
aflïxa, talis per omnem vitam fuit, qualis in funere ; non 
dico, non ausa consurgere, sed allevari recusans : secun- 
data orbitatem judicans, lacrimas mittere. Nullam ha- 
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In the beginning, of his verse, the word 2ES, or 
brass, was taken for a trumpet, because the instru- 
bere imaginera filiï carissimi voluit, nullam sibifleri de 
illo nentionem. Oderat omnes marres, et in Liviam 
maxime furebat ; quia videbatur ad illius filium transisse 
sibi promissa felicitas. Tenebris et solitudini familiaris- 
ima, ne ad [ratrem quidem respiciens, carmina celelrandw 
Marcelli raemoriw com.posita, aliosque studiorum tonores, 
rejecit, et aures suas adversus omne solarium clausit. 
solemnibus oflïciis seducta, et ipsam magnitudinis fraternoe 
nimis circumlucentem fortunam exosa, defodit se, et ab- 
clidit. Assidentibus liberis, nepotibus, lugubrem vestem 
non deposuit ; non sine contumelia omnium suorum, 
quibus salvis orba sibi videbatur." CONSOL. AD MARC. 
c. 
Donatus, the original relater of this story, it should be 
remembered, bas also told us that Virgil read his GEOR- 
çlCKS tO 2kugustus four days successively ; Moecenas 
obligingly taking his place, when the poet's voice fai!ed 
him. From the minuteness of this information, clid hOt 
chronology stand in the Way, one might be temptçd to 
uppose that the grammarian had been of the party. 
But unluckily he bas fixed the precise place and time 
where this interview took place ; it was at Atella, (a small 
town in Campania) immediately after the battle of Acti- 
um, A. U. C. 74 . Now airer that battle, we know, that 
Augustus went to the island of Samos, fo pass te winter ; 
where hearing that his ti'oops were ready to mutiny at 
Brand««ium, he went thither, ancl after staying there only 
twenty-seven days, returned to Asia. Thence he went to 
Egypt, where he laid siege to .A.lexamlria,-in whlch city 
Antony and Cleopatra had taken refuge; and in a short 
time ruade hhnself toaster of it. It is evidem therefore, 
that the tale of Virgil's reading the GEORGICKS tO 
gustus at &tella in the year ot" Rome 74, is a mere 
fiction. 
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ment was ruade of that metal,--vhich of itself was 
fine; but in the latter end, whi«h was ruade 
exterore, you see three metaphors, martemque,-- 
accenclere»--cantu. Good heavens ! how the plain 
sense is raised by the beauty of the words ! But 
this was happiness, the former rnight be only 
judgment: this was the curiosa felidtas, which 
Petronius attributcs to Horace ; it is the pencil 
thrown luckily full upon the horse's mouth, to 
express the foam which the painter with all his 
skill could hOt perform without it. These hits of 
words a truc poet often finds, as I may say, with- 
out seeking ; but he knows their value when he 
finds them, and is infinitely pleased. A bad poet 
may sometimes light on them, but he discerns not 
a diamond from a Bristol-stone ; and would have 
been of the cock's mind in _/Esop,--a grain of 
barley would have pleased him better than the 
jewel. 
The lights and shadows which belong to Co- 
louring, put me in mind of that verse in Horace, 
Hoc amat obscurum, volt hoc sutl luce videri. 
Some parts of a poem require to be amply written» 
znd with all the force and eleganee of words; 
others must be cast into shadows, that is, passed 
over in silence, or but faintly touched. This be- 
longs wholly to the judglnent of the poet and the 
painter. The l'nOSt beautiful parts of the picture, 
znd the poem, must be the rnost finished, the 
eolours and words most chosen ; many things in 
both, which are no deserving of this care, must 
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be hifed off; comen wih vulgar expressons, 
and hoe very short, and lef, as in a shadow, fo 
he imagination of he reader. 
We have the proverb, manum de tabulâ, from 
the painters; which signifies, to know when to 
give over, and to lay by the pencil. Both Homer 
and Virgil practised this precept wonderfully well, 
but Virgil the better of the two. Homer knew, 
that when Hector was slain, Troy was as good as 
already taken ; therefore he concludes his action 
there: for what follows in the funerals of Patro- 
clus, and the redemption of Hector's body, is not 
(properly speaking) a part of the main action. 
But Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus ; 
for after that diflîculty was removed, _]Eneas might 
marry, and establish the Trojans when he pleased. 
This rule I had belote my eyes in the conclusion 
of the SI'ANISH FRYAI% when the discovery was 
ruade that the King was living, which was the 
knot of the play untied ; the test is shut up in 
the compass of some few lines, because nothing 
then hindered t.he happiness of Torismond and 
Leonora. The faults of that drama are in the 
kind of it, which is tragi-comedy. But it was 
given to the people; and I never writ any thing 
for myself but ANTONV AND CLEOPATRA. 
This rcmark, I must acknowlcdge, is not so 
proper for the Colouring, as the Design; but it 
will hold for both. As the words, &e. are evi- 
dently shown to be the eloathing of the thought, 
in the same sense as colours are the eloathing 
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of the design, so the painter and the poet ought 
to judge exaetly, when the colouring and expres- 
sions are perfect, and then to think their work is 
truly finished. Apelles said of Protogenes,--that 
he knew not when to give over. A work may be 
over-wrought, as xvell as under-wrought; too 
much labour often takes away the spirit by adding 
to the polishing, so that there remains nothing 
but a dull correctness, a piece without any con- 
siderable faults, but with few beauties ; for when 
the spirits are drawn off, there is nothing but a 
caput morluum. Statius never thought an expres- 
sion could be bold enough ; and if a bolder eould 
be round, he rejeeted the first. Virgil had judg- 
ment enough to know daring was necessary ; but 
he knew the difference betwixt a glowing eolour 
and a glaring. As, when he compared the shock- 
ing of the fteets at Actimn to the justling of 
islands rent f'rom their foundations, and meeting 
in the ocean, he knew the eomparison was forced 
beyond nature, and raised too high; he therefore 
softens the metaphor with a ¢redas : " you would 
almost believe--that mountains or i»lands rushed 
against each other : 

toelago credas innare revu[sas 
Cydadas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos. 

But here I must break off without finishing the 
discourse. 
Çynthius aurem vellit, et attmonuit, &e. The 
things which are behind are of too nice a con- 
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sidcration for an Essay, bcguu and ended in twelve 
mornings; and pcrhaps the judgcs of" 10ainting 
and poetry, when I tell them how short a time it 
cost nne, may make me the sanne answer which 
my late Lord Rochester ruade to one, who, to 
commend a tragedy, said it was written in three 
weeks: " How the devil could he be so long about 
it ?" For that poem was ildhmously bad ; and I 
doubt this PAIA.LL is little better ; and then the 
shortness of the rime is so far from being a com- 
rncndation, that it is scarcely an excuse. But if I 
have really drawn a portrait to the knees, or an 
half-length, with a tolcrable likeness, then I may 
plead, with sonne justice, for myself, that the rest is 
teft' to the innagination. Let sonne better artist 
provide himself of a deeper canvas, and taking 
these hints which I have given, set the figure on 
its legs, and finish it in the invention, design, and 
colouring. 

 This " pleasing preface" Mr. Mason thought worthy 
of annexing to his poetical version of Du Fresnoy.N 
" There is a charm (he observes) in this great writer's 
prose, peculiar to itse]f; and though perhaps the Parallel 
between the two arts, which he has here drawn, be too 
superficial to stand the test of strict criticisrn, yet it will 
always give pleasure to readers of taste, even when it 
fails to satisfy their judgment." 
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THE writing a Lire is at all times, and in 
all circumstances, the most difficult task of an 
historian ; and notwithstanding the numerous tribe 
of biographers, we ean scarce find one, except 
Plutarch, who deserves our perusal, or tan invite 
a second view. But if the difficulty be so great 
where the materials are plentiful, and the incidents 
extraordinary, what lnust it be, when the person 
that affords the subject denies matter enough for 
a page ? The learned seldom abound with action ; 
and it is action only that furnishes the historian 
with thirgs agreeable and instructive. It is truc 
that Diogenes Laertius, and our learned country- 
man, Mr. Stanley,' have both written the Lives of 

9 This Lire was prefixed to a translation ot the Dia- 
logues of Lucian, which was undertaken by some of our 
author's friends. It appears, from the publisher's Dedi- 
cation and some other circumstances, to have been written 
in the year 1696 ; but the translation was not printed till 
some years after our author's death, having been first 
published in three volumes, 8vo. in 1711. Among the 
translators are round the names of Mr. \,Valter Moyle, 
Sir Henry Sheers, and Mr. Charles Blount. 
' Thomas Stanley, Esq., whose I-IISTORY OF PHILO- 
SOI'H¥, &C. was published in folio, in detached part,, 
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the Philosophers ; but we are more obliged to the 
various principles of their several sects, than to 
any thing remarkable that they did, for our enter- 
tainment. 
But Lucian, as pleasing and useful as he was in 
his writings, in the opinion of the most candid 
judges, has left so little of his own afFairs on re- 
cord, that there is scarce sufficient to fill a page, 
from his birth to his death. 
There were many of the name of Lucian amonff 
the ancients, eminent in several ways, and whose 
names have reached posterity with honour and 
applause. Suidas mentions one, as a man of sin- 
gular probity, who having discharged the admi- 
nistration of the Chier Prefect of the Oriental 
Empire,2 under Arcadius, with extraordinary jus- 
tice and praise of the people, drew on himself the 
envy and hate of the courtiers, (the constant 
attendant of eminent virtue and merit,) and the 

between 1666 and 166o. The whole was reprinted in 
1687 . 
z A. D. 375. Rufinus was Chier Prefect of the East : 
the person here alluded to, was only Count of fifteen 
provinces. See the next note. 
J It is observable that our author, though he had the 
good fortune to be warmly patronized by several distin- 
guished men of his age, on whom he has certainly hot 
been sparing of encomiums, occasionally throws out severe 
reflections on Great Men, in which he seems to have in- 
dulged the humour of the moment, without much solici- 
tude concerning the propriety or truth of the charge. 
See the Dedication of AçRv.tqczv.Bv., in vol. i. ; and vol.ii. 
1 . 9.3, and p. 36" In the present instance, when the facts 
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anger of the Emperor himself; and was at last 
murdered by Rufinus. « 
Among those who were eminent for their 
learning, were some divines and philosophers. Of 

shall have been examined, it will be round that the death 
of Lucian was not occasioned by the envy of the Great 
Men who formed the court of Arcadius, (as is here stated,) 
but principally by the wickedness of " one odious fa- 
vourite, [-Rufinus,] who in an age of civil and religious 
faction, has deserved from evcry party the imputation of 
every crime."m,, His avarice (says Mr. Gibbon) which 
seems to have prevailed, in his corrupt mind, over every 
other sentiment, attracted the wealth of the East, by the 
various arts of partial and general extortion; oppressive 
taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust con- 
fiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, by which the 
tyrant despoiled of their lawful inheritance the children 
of strangers or enemies ; and the publick sale of justice, 
as well as of favour, which he instituted in the palace of 
Constantinople ..... The extreme parsimony of Rufinus 
left him only the reproach and envy of ill-gotten 
wealth : his dependents served him without attachment ; 
the universal hatred of mankind was repressed only by 
the influence of servile fear. The rate of LucArq 
proclaimed to the East, that the Prefect, whose industry 
was much abated in the dispatch of ordinary business, 
was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 
Lucian, (the son of the Prefect, Florentius, the op- 
pressor of Gaul, and the enelny of Julian,) had em- 
ployed a considerable part of his inhefitance, the fruit 
of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of 
Rufinus, and the high office of Count of the East. But 
the new magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims 
of the court and of the rimes; disgraced his benefactor, 
by the contrast ot" a virtuous and temperate administration ; 
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the former we find one in St. Cyprian, to whom 
the fourth and seventeenth Epistles are inscribed. 
"rhere was another, priest of the church of 
tioch, who, as Suidas assures us, reviewed» cor- 

and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which might 
bave tended to the profit of the emperor's uncle. Arca- 
dius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; 
and the Prefect of the East resolved to execute in person 
the cruel vengeance which he meditated against this un- 
grateful delegate of his power. He performed with in- 
cessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred 
toiles, from Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital 
of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal con- 
sternation among a people, ignorant of his design, but not 
ignorant of his character. The Count of the fifteen 
provinces of the East was dragged, like the vilest maie- 
factor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Not- 
.withstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which 
was not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, 
Lucian was condemned, almost without a trial, to surfer 
a cruel and ignominious punishment. The ministers of 
the tyrant, by the order, and in the presence of their 
toaster, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed 
at the extremities with lead; and when he fainted under 
the violence of the pain, he was removed in a close litter, 
to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the indig- 
nant city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhu- 
man act, the sole object of his expedition, than he re- 
turned amidst the deep and silent curses of a trembling 
people, from Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence 
was accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, without 
delay, the nuptials of bis daughter with the Emperor of 
the East." Gibbon's DECLINE AND lq'ALL OF THR 
Ro« EPgS, vol. iii. p. o 9. 
  The punctuation throughout this piece is so inaccu- 
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rected and restored, to its primitive purity, the 
I-Iebrew Bible ; and afterward suffered martyrdom 
at qicomedia, under N/aximinian.» A third was 
a priest of Jerusalem, who hot only ruade a figure 
among the learned of his own age, 6 but as Ges-- 
nerus observes, conveyed his reputation to posterity 
by the remains of his writings. 
But none of this naine has met with the general 
applause of so many ages, as Lucian the Philo- 
opher, and eminent Sophist, who was author of 
the following Dialogues; of whose birth, lire, and 
death, I shall give you all I could eollect of any 
certain and historical credit. 
He had not the good fortune to be born of 
illustrious or wealthy parents, which give a man 
a very advantageous rise on his first appearanee 
in the world; but the father ofour Lucian la- 
boured under so great a straitness of estate, that 
he was fain to put his son apprentice to a statuary, 
whose genius for the finer studies was so extraor- 
dinary, and so rare; beeause he hoped ri'oto that 

rate, and the paragraphs so strangely divided, that it must 
have been printed frorn a copy ver), carelessly written. In 
the present passage we find Ra.fiany, instead of Ru.finus. 
s A.. D. 3x. He suffered for favouring the Arians. 
«, A.. D. 41,5.--He was author of an Epistle in Greek, 
giving an account of the discovery of the remains of St. 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr. See Gibbon's Hts- 
"rois'c, vol. iii. p. 97. 
Several other persons of this naine, beside those here 
mentioned, are enumerated by _Fabricius. BtBL. GRAç.., 
iv. 508. 
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business not only a speedy supply fo his own 
wants, but was secure that his education in that 
art would be much less expensive to him.* 
He was born in Samosata, a city of Syria, not 
far from the river Euphrates, and for this reason 
he calls himself more than once :n Assyrian, and 
a Syrian ; but he was derived from a Greek ori- 
ginal, his forefathers having been citizens of Patras 
in Achaia. 
We have nothing certain as to the exact time 
of his birth. Suidas confirms his flourishing under 
the Emperor Trajan ; but then he was likewise 
before him : some mention the reign of Adrian ; 
but it cannot be fixed to any year or consulate. 
The person he was bound to was his uncle, a 
man of a severe and morose temper, of whom he 
was to learn the statuary's and stone-cutter's art ; 
for his father observing our Lucian, now a boy, of 
his own head, and without any instructor, make 
various figures in wax, he persuaded himself that 
if he had a good toaster, he could not but arrive 
to an uncommon excellence in it. 
But it happened, in the very beginning of his 
time, he broke a model, and was very severely 
called to account for it by his master. He hOt 
liking this treatment, and having a soul and genius 
above any mechanick trade, ran axvay home. 
After which, in his sleep, there appeared to him 

* Because the statuary with whom his son was placed, 
was his wife's brotler ;.-a circumstance which should have 
been Jreviously told. 
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two youn women» or rather the tutelar oddesses 
of the statuary art, and of the liberal sciences, 
hotly disputing of their preferenee to eaeh other ; 
and on a full hearing of both sides, he bids adieu 
to statuary, and entirely surrenders himself to 
the conduct of virtue and learning. And as 
his desires of improvement were great, and the 
instructions he had very good, the progress he 
ruade was as considerable ; till by the maturity of 
his age and his study, he ruade his appearanee in 
the world. 
Though it is hOt to be supposed that there is 
any thing of reality in this dream or vision of 
Lueian, whieh he treats of in his works, yet this 
may be gathered from it,--that Lucian himself 
having eonsulted his genius, and the nature of the 
study his father had allotted him, and that to 
which he round a propensity in himself, he quitted 
the former, and pursued the latter ; choosing rather 
to form the minds of men than their statues. 
In his youth he taught rhetoriek in Gaul, and 
in several other places. He pleaded likewise at 
the bar in Antioeh, the capital of Syria; but the 
noise of the bar disgusting, and his iii sueeess in 
causes disheartening him, he quitted the practice 
of rhetorick, and the law, and applied himself to 
writing. 
He was forty years old, when he first took to 
philosophy. Having a mind to make himself 
known in NIacedon, he took the opportunity of 
speaking in the publick assembly of ail that region. 



In his old age he was received into the imperial 
family, and had the place of Intendant of Egypb 6 
fter he had travelled thl'ough almost all the 
known countries of that age, to improve his know- 
ledge in men, manners, and arts. For some wri- 
ters make this particular observation on his travel 
into Gaul, and residence in that country, that he 
gained there the greatest part of his knowledge in 
rhetorick ; that region being in his age, and also 
before it, a nursery of eloquence and oratory, as 
Juvenal, Martial, and others, sufficiently witness. 7 
The manner of his death is obscure to us, 
though it is most probable he died of the gout. 
Suidas alone tells a story of his being worried to 
death, and dcvoured by dogs, returning from a 
feast ; which being so uncommon a death, so very 
improbable, and attested only by one author, has 
round little credit with posterity. If it be true 
that he was once a Christian, and afterwards be- 
came a renegade to our belief, perhaps some zea]ots 
may bave invented this tale of his death, as a just 
and signal punishment for his apostacy. Ail nen 
are willing to have the miracle, or at least the 
wonderful Providence, go on their side ; and will 
be teaching GoD Ahnighty what he ought to do 
in this world, as well as in the next; as if they 
were proper judges of his decrees, and for what 
end he prospers some, or punishes others, in this 
lire. Ablancourt, and our learned countryman 

«, Procurator p4ncipis. Under Marcus Aurelius. 
 See Juv. Sat. i. 44" ; vii. 48 ; xv.   .QUIN2"IL. 
lib. x. cap. 3" 
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Dr. Mayne,* look on the story as a fiction; and 
for my.part, I can see no reason either to believe 
he ever professed Christianity, or, if he did, why 
he might* not more pl'obably die in his bed at so 
great an age as fourscore and ten, than be torn in 
pieces and devoured by dogs, when he was too 
feeble to defend himself. So early began the 
want of charity, the presumption of medd!.g with 
GoD's government, and the spirit of calumny, 
amongst the primitive believers. 
Of his posterity we know noth]ng more, than 
that he left a son behind him, who was as much 
in favour with the Emperor Julian, as his father 
had been with Aurelius, the philosopher. This son 
became in time a famous sophist, and among the 
works of Julian we find an Epistle of that great 
person to him. 9 
I find that I bave mingled, belote I was aware, 
some things which are doubtful with some which 
are certain; forced indeed by the narrowness of 
s Dr. Jasper Ma)me, who published a translation of 
some select Dialogues of Lucian in folio, in 1664. The 
translation, however, was ruade in 1638, when he was a, 
Student of Christ-Church. 
* This being a posthumous piece, and consequently 
not having been corrected by the author, I have here 
ventured to substitute migtzt, instead of must, which latter 
word is round in thë printed COla).. 
9 This assertion, as Fabricius has observed, is disproved 
by chronology. From the death of Marcus Aurelius to 
the accession of the Emperor Julian, was an interval of 
more than one hundred and eighty years. The favourite 
of Jullan. therefore, could hOt be Luiian's son. 



the subject, which affords very little of undsputed 
truth. Yet I find myself obliged to do right to 
Monsieur d'Ablaneourt,' who is not positively of 
opinion that Suidas was the author of this fable; 
but rather that it descended to him by the tradition 
of former rimes, yet without any certain ground 
of truth. He concludes it however to be a ca- 
lumny ; perhaps a charitable kind of lie, to deter 
others from satirizing the new dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, by the judgment shown on Lucian. We 
find nothing in his writings, which gives any hint 
of his professing our belief; but being naturally 
curious, and living not only alnongst Christians, 
but in the neighbourhood of Judea, he might 
reasonably be supposed to be knowing in our 
points of faith, without believing them. He ran 
a muck,  and laid about him on all sides, with 

 Nicolas Perrot, Sieur d'Ablancourt, whose transla- 
tion of the Dialogues of Lucian into French was first 
published at Paris in x634. The style being elegant, 
though the version is extremely unfaithful to the original, 
Menage called this work of d'Ablancourt, la belle in- 
fidde. 
: Of this phrase, which I bave not met with in any 
author before the Restoration, Dr. Johnson could not 
discover the origin. Our author again uses it in one o[ 
his poems : 
" Frontless, and satire-proof, he scow'rs the streets, 
" And runs an Indian muck at ail he meets." 
The late Rev. Mr. Pegge, who many years ago published 
a short Essay on the derivation of this phrase, under the 
fictitious taame of T. Row, (see Gla'LEl.«t's MAGA- 
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more fury on the heathens, whose religion he 
professed; he stmck at ours but casually, as it 
came in his way, rather than as he sought it : he 

ZtNV., vol. Xxxviii. p. 0-83, ) conceived that it came to us 
from the island of Java, in the East Indies, perhaps 
through the medium of Holland. ' Tavernier (he ob- 
serves says, certain Java Lords on a particular occa- 
sion called the English, traitors, and drawing their poi- 
soned daggers, cried--a mocca upon the English! killing 
a great number of them, before they had rime to put 
themselves in a posture of defence.' Vov.Gv.s, vol. ii. 
p. eoe. Again he tells us, that a Bantamois newly corne 
from Meccai ' was upon the design of moqua ; that is, in 
their language, when the rascality of the Mahometans 
return from Mecca, they presently take their axe in their 
hands, which is a kind of poniard, the blade whereof is 
hall poisoned, with which they run through the streets, 
and kill all those which are not of the Mahometan law, 
till they be killed themselves.' Ibid. p. 199. 
A writer, who dates his letter from Bengal, Match 17, 
177o, (GENT. MAG. vol. xl. p. ,564,) sa)s, that this 
explication is nearly, though not quite, accurate. The 
word (he observes) is Indian, as had been suggested, and 
is used particularly by the Malays on the same occasion 
on which we use it, though the particular meaning of it 
he did hot know. " The inhabitants of the islands to the 
eastward of Bengal, such as Sumatra, Berneo, Banco, 
and the coast of Malay, are ver), famous for cock-fight- 
ing, in which they carry gaming to a much greater excess 
than the customs of Europe can admit. They stake first 
their property, and when by repeated losses all their 
rnoney and effects are gone, they stake their wives and 
children. If fortune still frowns, so that nothing is left, 
the losing gamester begins to chew or eat what is called 
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contemned it too much, to write in earnest agalnst 
it. 
We bave indeed the highest probabilities for 
our revealed religion ; arguments which will pre- 
ponderate with a reasonable man, upon a long and 
careful disquisition; but I bave always been of 
opinion that we can demonstrate nothing, because 
the ubject-matter is not capable of a demonstra- 
tion. It is the particular grace of Go», that any 
man believes the mysteries of our faith ; which I 
think a conclusive argument against the doctrine 
of persecution in any church. And though I am 
absolutely convinced, as I heartily thank Go» I 
am, not only of the general principles of Chris- 
bang, which I imagine to be the same as opium : when it 
begins to operate, he disfigures himself, and furnishes 
himself with such weapons as he can get, the more deadly, 
the fitter for his purpose; and the effect of the opium 
increasing, he at length becomes mad. This maclness is 
of the furious kind, and when it seizes him, he rushes 
torth, and kills whatever comes in his way, whether man 
or beast, friend or foe ; and commits every outrage which 
may be expected from a man in such circumstances.-- 
This is what the Indians call a muck, or perhaps, as Mr. 
Row says, a mocca ; and when it happens, the neighbours 
rise, and combining together, hunt down and kill the 
wretched desperado, as they would any other furious or 
destructive animal." 
From the couplet quoted above, it appears that out 
author was acquainted with the Indian origin of this 
phrase. The literal meaning, however, of a muck, or a 
raocca, yet remains to be discovered. 
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tianity, but of all truths necessary to salvation in 
the Roman church, yet I cannot but detest our 
Inquisition, as itis practised in some foreign parts» 
particularly in Spain and in the Indies. 
Those reasons which are cogent to me, may 
not prevail with others who bear the denomination 
of Christians ; and those which are prevalent with 
all Christians, in regard of their birth and educa- 
tion, may find no force, when they are used against 
Mahometans or heathens. To instruct, is a cha- 
ritable duty ; to compel, by threatenings and pu- 
laishment, is the office of a hangman, and the 
principle of a tyrant. 
But my zeal in a good cause (as I believe,) has 
transported me beyond the limits of my subject. 
I was endeavouring to prove that Lucian had 
never been a member of the Christian church ; 
and methinks it makes for my opinion, that in 
relating the death of Peregrinus, who being born 
a Pagan, pretended afterwards to turn Christian, 
and turncd himself publickly at the Olympick 
Games,--at his death professing himself a Cynick 
philosopher,---it seems, I say, to me, that Lucian 
would hOt have so severely declaimed against this 
Proteus, (which was another of Peregrinus his 
names,) if he himself had been guilty of that 
apostacy. 
I know hOt that this passage has been observed 
by any man belote me. 3 And yet in this very 
* This observation had been ruade by Gilbertas Cog- 
natus, and Thomas Hickes, in his Lire of Lucian, printed 
in 163 1. 
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place it is, that this author bas more severely 
handlcd out belief, and more at large, than in any 
other part of ail his writings, excepting only the 
Dialogue of Triephon and Critias, wherein he lashes 
his own t'aise gods with more severity than the true; 
and where the first Christians, with their cropped 
hair, their whining voices, rnelancholy faces, 
mournful discourses, nasty habits, are described 
with a greater air of Calvinists or luakers, than of 
lRolnan Catholicks or Chm'ch of England-men. 
After ail, what if this .discourse last mentioned, 
and the test of the Dialogues wherein the Chris- 
tians are satirized, were none of Luclan's ? The 
learned and ingenious Dr. Mayne, whorn I have 
belote cited, is of this opinion ; and confirms it 
by the attestation of Philander, Obsoboeus, Mycil- 
lus, and Cognatus, whorn since I have hOt read, 
or two of them but very superficially, I refer you, 
for the faith of his quotation, to the authors them- 
elves. 
The next supposition concerning Lucian's reli- 
gion is, that he was of none at all. I doubt hot 
but the saine people who broached the story of his 
being once a Christian, followed their blow upon 
hirn in this second accusation. 
There are several sorts of Christians at this day 
re]gning in the world, who will not allow any 
man to believe in the Son of Go», whose other 
articles of faith are not in all things conformable 
to theirs. Some of these cxercise this rigid and 
severe kind of charity, with a good intent of re- 
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ducing several sects into one common church; 
but the spirit of others is evidently seen by their 
detraction, their malice, their spitting venom, their 
raising false reports of those who are not of their 
communion. I wish the ancientness of hese 
censorious principles may be proved by better ar- 
guments, than by any near resemblance they have 
with the primitive believers. But till I ara con- 
vinced that Lucian has been charged with atheism 
of old, I shall be apt to think that this accusation 
is very modern. 
One of Lucian's translators pleads in his de- 
fence, that it was very improbable a man who has 
laughed Paganism out of doors, should believe no 
Go) ; that he who could point to the sepulchre 
of Jupiter in Crete, as xvell as our Tertullian, 
should be an Atheist. But this argmnent, I con- 
fess, is of" little weight, to prove him a Deist, only 
because he was no Polytheist. He might as well 
believe in nonc, as in many gods; and on the 
other side, he might believe in lnany, as Julian 
did, and not in one. For mv own part, I think it 
is hot proved that either of them were apostates ; 
though one of them, in hopes of an empire, might 
temporize, while Christianity was the mode at 
court. Neither is our author cIeared any thing 
the more, because his writings have served in the 
times of" the heathens to destroy that vain, unrea- 
sonable, and impious religion : tlat was an oblique 
service, which Lucian never intended us ; for his 
business, like that of some modern polemicks, 
VOL. III. B B 
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was rather to pull down every thing, than to set 
up any thing. With what show of probability 
can I urge in his defence, that one of the greatest 
among the lCathers has drawn whole homilies from 
out author's Dialogues, since I know that Lucian 
ruade them hOt for that purpose ? The occasional 
good which he has done, is hOt tobe imputed 
to him. St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin, and many 
others, have applied his arguments on better mo- 
rives than their author proposed to himself in 
framing them. 
These reasons therefore, as they make nothing 
against his being an Atheist, so they prove nothing 
of his believing one GOD ; but only leave him as 
they round him,and leave us in as great an obscurity 
concerning his religion as belote. I ma), be as 
much mistaken in my opinion as these great men 
bave been belote me; aud this is very probable, 
because I know less of him than they ; yet I have 
read him over more than once, and therefore will 
presume to sa),, that I think hiln either one of 
the Eclectick school, or else a Skeptick :4 I 
mean, that he either £ormed a body of philosophy 
for his own use, out of the opinions and dogmas of 
several heathen philosophers, disagreeing amongst 

4 The great inaccuracy with which this piece is printed 
has already been mentioned. We here find the word 
elective, which I conceive to be a mistake of the printer 
for eclectick, a word which he certainly did hot understand. 
Out author has more than once used it, speaking of the 
ancient sects of philosophy, 
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themselves, or that he doubted of" every thing; 
weihed all opinions, and adhered to none of" 
them ; only used them as they servcd his occasion 
for the present Dialogue, and pcrhaps rojected 
them in the next. And indeed this last opinion 
is the more probable of. the tvo, if. we consider 
the genius of" the man, whose image we may 
clearly sec in the glass which he holds bef"ore us 
of" his writings, which reflects him to oto" sight. 
Not to dwell on examples, with which his 
works are amply f.urnished, .I will only mention 
two. In one, Socrates convinces hîs f'riend C:he- 
rephon of" the power of" the gods in transformations, 
and of. a supreme Providence which accompanies 
that power in the administration of" the world. In 
another, he conf"utes Jupiter, and pulls him down 
f"rom heaven to earth, by his own Homerical 
chain ; and makes him only a subservient slave to 
blind eternal Pare. I might add, that he is, in 
one half" of" his book, a Stoick, in the other an 
Epicurean ; never constant to himself"in anyscheme 
or  divinity, unless it be in despising his gentile 
gods. _And this dcrision, as t shews the lllall 
himselÇ so it gives us an idea of" the age in which 
he lived ; for if" that had been devout or inorant, 
his scoflîng humour would eithcr have been re- 
strained, or had hOt passed unpunished ; all know- 
in C ages beln naturlly Skeptick, and not at all 
bigotted; which if" I ara hot mueh deceived, is 
the proper chara.cter of"out own. 
To conclude this article ; he was too f'antastica|» 
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too giddy, too irresolute, either to be any thing 
at all, or any thing long ; and in this view I can- 
hot think he was either a steady Atheist, or a 
Deist, but a doubter, a Skeptick, as he p[ainly 
declares himselfto be, when he purs himself under 
the naine of Hermotimus the Stoick, in the Dia- 
logue, called the DIALOGUE CF TI-IE SECTS. 
As for his morals, they are spoken of as vari- 
ously as his opinions. Soine are for decrying him 
more than he deserves: his defendçrs themsetves 
dare not set hirn up for a pattern of severe virtue. 
No man is so profligatc as openly to profess vice ; 
and therefore it is no wonder, if undcr the reign 
of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 
nines, of which the last was his patron and bene- 
factor, he lived hOt so much a libertine as he had 
it to be in his nature. He is more accused for his 
love of boys than of women. Not that we bave 
any particular story to convince us of this detes- 
tabIepassion in him; but his own writings bear 
this record against him,wthat he speaks often of 
it, and I know hOt that ever he condemns it. 
Repeated expressions, as well as repeated actions, 
witness some secret pleasure in the dced, or at 
least some secret inclination to it. He seems to 
insinuate, in his Dialogue of LovEs, that Socrates 
was given to this vice ; but we find not that he 
blames him for it, which if he had been wholly 
innocent himselI it became a philosopher to bave 
done. But as we pass over a foul way as hastily 



s we can, so I wll ]êave tbs abominable subject, 
which stïikes me wth horrour when I naine t. 
lç the,'e be auy who are guilty of this sin, we 
naay assure ourselves they will never stop at any 
other ; for when they bave overleaped the bounds 
of nature, they run so f:ast to all othcr immoralities, 
that the grace of Go», without a miracle, ean 
never overtake them. 
Lucian is accused likewise for his writing too 
lusciously in his Dialogue of TIE HAIt.OTS. h 
has been the eommoi fault of all satirists, to make 
vice too amiable, while they expose it ; but of all 
meu living, I ara the most unfit to accuse Lucian, 
who am so little able to defend myself from the 
saine objection. We find not, however, that 
Lucian was charged with the wautonness of his 
Dialogues in his own life-tilne. If he had been, 
he would eertainly bave answered for himself, as 
he did to those who aceused him for exposiug 
Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, and other great philo- 
sophers, to the laughter of the people, when 
Jupiter sold them by an ineh of eandle. But, to 
eonfess the truth, [as] I am of their opinion, who 
think that answer of his not over-ingenuous, riz. 
that he only attacked the false philosophers of 
their sects, in their persons whom he honoured; so 
I am persuaded, that he could not have alleged 
more in his excuse for these Dialogues, than, that 
as he taught harlots to deceive, so, at the same 
rime, he discovered their deceits to the know- 
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ledge of" young men, and thereby warned them 
to avoid the snare. 
I find him not eharged with any other faults, 
than what I bave already mentioned. He was 
otherwise of a lire as unblameable as any man, for 
aught we find to the contrary: and I have this 
probable inducement to believe it, because he had 
so honourable an employment under Marcus Au- 
relius, an Emperor as clear-sighted as he was 
truly virtuous ; for both whieh qualities we need » 
not quote Lueian, who was so much obliged to 
him, but may securely appeal to Herodian'; and to 
all the historians who have writteu of him,--be- 
sides the testimony of his own admirable works, 
which are yet in the hands of all the learned. 
As for those who condemn our author for the 
too much gall and virulency of his satires, it is to 
be suspected, says Dr. Mayne, that they them- 
selves are guilty of those hypocrisies, crimes and 
follies, which he so sharply exposes, and at the 
saine time endeavours to reform. I may add, that 
tbr the most part, he rather laughs like Horaee, 
than bites like Juvenal. Indeed his genius was 
of kin to both, but more nearly related to the 
former. Some diseases are curable by lenitives ; 
to others corrosives are necessary. Can a man 
inveigh too sharply against the eruelty of tyrants, 
the pride and vanity ofthe great, the covetousness 
of the rieh, the baseness of the Sophists, and par- 
ticularly of the Cynieks, (who while they preach 
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poverty to othcrs, are hcapng up riches, and 
living in gluttony,) besides the wrangling of the 
sects amongst themselves about supreme happi- 
ness, which he deseribes at a drunken feast, and 
ealls it the battle of the LAiWna. 
Excepting what already is excepted, he seems 
to me to be an enemy to nothing but to vice and 
folly. The pictures which he draws of Nigrinus 
and of Demonax are as fair as that of virtue her- 
self, if, as the philosopher said, she eould wear a 
body. And if we oppose to them the lives of 
AlexaIder the çalse prophet, and of Peregrinus, 
how pleasingly, and with how nuch profit, does 
the deformity of the last set off the beauty of the 
first ! 
$ome of" his censurers accuse him of flatness 
and want of" wit in many places. These I sup- 
pose have read him in some Latin translations, 
which I confess, are generally dull; and this is 
the only excuse I can make for them. Otherwise 
they accuse themselves too manifestly for want of 
taste or understanding. Of this number is the 
wretehed author of the Lucien en Belle Humeur, 
who being himself as insipid as a Dutch poet, yet 
arraigns Lucian for his own fault ; introduees the 
ghost of Ablaneourt, eonfessing his eo]dness in 
many places, the poorness of his thoughts, and 
his want of humour; represents his readers tired 
and yawning at his ill buffoonery and false mirth, 
and sleeping over his melancholick stories, which 



arc cvery whcre stuffcd with improbabilitics. Ha 
could havc said no worse otC a Lcyden slip.  
The best on't is, thc jaundicc is only in 
own cycs, which makcs Lucian look ycllow m 
him. » Ail mankind will cxclaim against him i'or 
preaching this doctrinc ; and bc oi c opinion whcn 
thcy rcad his Lucian, that he lookcd in a glass 
whcn ha drcw his picturc. I wish I had thc 
fibcrty to lash this frog-land wit as ha deservcs; 
but vhcn a spcech is not sccondcd in parliamcnt, 
it alls otC course; and this author bas thc wholc 
scnatc otC thc lcarncd to pull him down: indTi- 
ent otaries_pro Cicerone loqui. 
It is to be acknowledged that his best transla- 
tor, Ablancourt, thinks him hOt a profound master 
in any sort ofphilosophy; but only that he skimmed 
enough from every sect, to serve his turn in 
rhetorick, which was his profession. This he ga- 
thers from his superficial way of arguing. But 
why mny not another man reply in his defence, 
that he made choice of those kinds of reasons 
whieh were most capnble of being ruade to shine 
in his çacetious way of arguing; and those un- 

s We have here, I apprehend, a gross errour of the 
press, which, however, I am unable to rectify : nor can I 
form an), probable conjecture what was the word meant. 
Slip affords no sense. 
« This image has already occurred in the Epistle to 
Lord Radcliffe. See p. u7x" The notion, however, that 
" all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye," is, I believ¢, 
altogether groundless. 
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doubtedly were not the most knotty, nor the 
deepest, but the most diverting by the sharpness 
of the raillery. Dr. Mayne, so often praised, has 
another opinion of Lucian's learning and the 
strength of his witty arguments, concluding on 
that subjcct in these words, or near thcm : " For 
my part, I know not to whose writings we owe 
more out Christianity, where the true GoD has 
succeedcd a multitude of false,--whether to the 
grave confutation of Clemens Alcxandrinus, Ar- 
nobius, Justin Martyr, St. Augustin, Lactantius, 
&c. or the facetious wit of Lucian."--I can- 
not doubt but the treacherous translator would 
bave given his hand to what the Englishman has 
said of their common author. The success has 
justified his opinon in the sight of ail thc wodd. 
Lucian's manner of convincing was certainly more 
pleasant than that of the Christian writers, and we 
know the eff'ect was full as powerful; so easily 
can thc Eternal Wisdom draw good out of evil» 
and make his enemy subservient to the establish- 
ment of his faith. 
I will hot enlarge on the praises of his oratory. 
If,,ve compare his style with the Greek historians, 
his contemporaries, or near his time, we shall find 
it much more pure than that of Plutarch, Dion, 
or Appian, though hot so grave ; because his sub- 
jects and theirs required to be treated after a dif- 
ferent manner. It was not of an uniform web, 
says Mayne, like Thucydides, Polybius, and some 
others whom he names, but was somewhat peculiar 
to himself; his words well chosen, his periods 
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round, the parts of his sentences harmoniously 
divided, a full flood or even a torrent of persua- 
zion, without inequalities or swellings; such as 
might be put in equal comparison with the best 
orations of Demosthenes or Isocrates ;not so dry 
as the first, nor so flowery as the last. His wit, 
8ays Ablancourt, was full of urbanity, that Attick 
sait, which the French call--fine railler),; not ob- 
scene, hOt gross, hOt rude, but facetious, well 
manncred, and well bred : only he will not allow 
his love the quality last mentioned, but thinks it 
rustical, and according either to his own genius, 
or that of the age in which he lived. 
If wit consists in the propriety of thoughts and 
words,  (which I imagined I had first tbund out, 
but since am pleasingly convinced thatAristotle has 
ruade the same definition in other terres,) then Lu- 
cian's thoughts and words are always proper to his 
characters and hi subject. If the pleasure arising 
from comedy and satire be either laughter, or 
solne nobler sort of delight, which is above it, no 
man is so great a toaster of irony as out author. 
That figure is not only a keen, but a shining 
.v«eapon in his hand; it glitters in the eyes of those 
it kills; lais own gods, his greatest enemies, are 
hot butchered by him, but fairly slain : they must 
acknowledge the hero in the stroke, and take the 
comfort which Virgil gives to a dying captain : 

./Ene,evmgni dextrâcadis. 

 See p. 39-, n. 9" ; and vol. il. p. LSa. 
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I know hOt whom Lucian ilnitated, unless it 
might be Aristophanes ; (for you never find him 
mentioning any Roman wit, so much the Gre- 
cians thought themselves superior to their con- 
querors :) but he who has best imitated him in 
Latin is Eraslnus, and in French, Fontenelle, in 
his DIALO6V:S OF THE DSA»; which I never 
read but with a new pleasure. 
Any one lnay sec that out author's ehief design 
was, to disnest heaven of so many immoral and 
debauched deities ; his next, to expose the mock- 
philosophers ; and his last to give us examples of 
a good lire in the persons of the true. 
The rest of his Discourses are on mixed sub- 
jeets, less for profit than delight; and some of 
them too libertine. 
The way which Lucian chose ofdelivering these 
profitable and pleasing truths, was that of Dia- 
logue; a choice worthy of the author; happily 
followed, as I said above, by Erasmus and Fonte- 
nelle particularly, to whom I may justly add a 
triumvir of our own,--the reverend, ingenious, 
and learned Dr. Eachard, 6 who by using the saine 
method, and the same ingredients of raillery 
and reason, has more baffled the philosopher of 

6 The work alluded to, which was written by the 
Rev. Dr. John Eachard, (Master of Catharine Hall, .in 
Cambridge, and author of '" The Grounds of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy,)" was published in 1671, and was 
entitled " Mr. Hobbes's Stte of Nature considereq ; in 
a Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy." 
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Malmesbury, than those who assaulted him with 
blunt heavy arguments, drawn from orthodox 
divinity : for Hobbes forcsaw where those strokes 
would fàll, and leaped aside before they could 
descend; but he could hOt avoid those nimble 
passes which were ruade on him by a wit more 
active than his own, and which were within his 
body, before he could provide for his dcfence. 
I will not here take notice of the several kinds 
of dialogue, and the whole art of it, which would 
ask an entire volume to perfonn. This has been 
a work long wanted, and much desired, of which 
the ancients have hot suflïciently inforlned us ; 
and I question whether any man uow living 
can treat it accurately. Lucian, it seems, was 
very sensible of the difficult task which he un- 
dertook in writing dialogues, as appears in his 
Discourse against one who had called him Pro- 
metheus. He owns himself, in this particular, to 
be like to him to whom he was resembled; to 
be the inventor of a new work, attempted in a 
new manner,--the model of which he had £rom 
none before him ; but adds withal, that if he could 
hOt give it the graces which belong to so happy 
an invention, he deserves to be torn by twelve 
vultures, instead ot'one, which preys upon the heart 
of that first lnan-potter. For, to quit the beaten 
road of the ancients, and take a path of his own 
choosinff, he acknowledges to be a bold and ridi- 
culous attempt, if it succeed not. " The mirth 
of dialogue and comedy in my work, (says he) is 
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not enough to make it pleasing, because the union 
of two contraries may as well produce a monster 
as a miracle ; as a eentaur results from the joint 
natures of a horse and man. Itis not but that 
from two excellent beings a third may arise of per- 
fect beauty ; but it is what I dare not promise to 
myself; for dialogue being a solemn entertainment 
of grave discourse, and comedy the wit and fooling 
of a theatre, I fear that through the corruption of" 
two good things, I have made one bad. But 
whatever the ehild be, it is my own at least ; I 
beg not with another's brat upot my back. From 
which of the aneients should I have stolen or 
borrowed it ? My ehimeras have no other being 
than my own imagination ; let every man produee 
who ean ; and whether this be a lawful birth, or a 
misshapen mass, is left for the present age, and for 
posterity, to judge." 
This is the sense of my author's words, con- 
traeted in a narrow eompass; for, if you will 
believe Ablaneourt, and others, his greatest fault 
is, that he exhausts his argument,--like Ovid, 
knows not when to give over, but is perpetually 
galloping beyond his stage. 
But though I cannot pursue our atrthor any 
fa/'ther, I find myself obliged to say something of 
those translators of the following Dialogues, whom 
I have the honour to know, as well as of some 
other translations of this author ; and a xvord or 
two of translation itself. 
As for tbe translators, all of them that I know» 
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are men of established reputation, both for wit 
and learning; at least sufficiently known to be 
so among all the finer spirits of the age. Sir 
Henry Sheers  bas given many proofs of his ex- 
cellence in this kind ; for while we, by his admi- 
rable address, enjoy Polybius in 0ur mother tongue, 
we tan never forget the hand that bestowed the 
benefit. The learning nnd judgment above his 
age, whieh every one discovers in Mr. Moyle,* 
are proofs of those abilities he bas shown in his 
eountry's service, when he was chose to serve it 
in the senate, as his father had done. The wit of 
Mr. Blount, 9 and his other performances, need no 

 Of Sir Henry Sheers, or Shere, for so out author 
writes his naine in the Notes on Virgil, some account has 
already been given. See p. 
* This gentleman, whom out author bas again men- 
tioned with esteem in the PARALLEL OF POETRY AND 
PAINTING, was the son of Sir Walter Moyle, and was 
born in the year 167-. After having been educated at 
Oxford, he for some time applied himself fo the study of 
law. In 169, 5 he was chosen to represent the borough of 
Saltash in parliament; a circumstance which ascertains 
the piece belote us to have been written subsequent to 
that period.Mr. Moyle assisted Mr. Trenchard in wri- 
ring his celebrated tract against Standing Armies, and 
was author of various pieces, first printed in two volumes 
8vo. in 7z6. An ad.ditional volume was publi,hed by 
his friend Antony Hammond, ira the following year, con- 
taining various tracts, whlch had been formerly published, 
and were omitted in that collection of lais works.He 
died June a a, 7 
9 Charles Blount, who in le Dedication of his 
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recommendation from me ; they have ruade too 
much noise in the world to need a herald. There 
are some other persons concerned in this work, 
whose names deserve a place among the foremost, 
but that they have not thought t tobe known» 
either out of a bashful diflïdence of their own 

LAct calls Dryden " his much honoured friend." He 
was the second son of the learned traveller, Sir Henry 
Blount, and was younger brother of SirThomas Pope 
Blount. Charles Blount was born in 1664 ; and when 
he was only nineteen, published anonymoudy a small 
tract in defence of our author, entitled, " Nlr. Dryden 
Vindicated, in reply to the Friendly l'indication of Mr. 
Dryden, with Reflections on the Rota."--An accurate ac- 
count of his other works, which are in much esteem with 
the Deists, may be round in the BXOGR,PrA 
NICA. The notes of his most celebrated work, the 
translation of " The two first Books of Philostratus, con- 
cerning the Lire of Apollonius Tyaneus," are said to 
bave been partly taken rioto a MS. of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; and in his Att MutoI, he is supposed to 
have been assisted by his father. Having lost his wife, 
{a daughter of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, of Shotover, in Ox- 
fordshire,) whom he had married in 1679, he became 
enamoured of her sister ; and on her refusing to marry 
him, solely from a scruple concerning the lawfulness of 
such an union, he in August 1693, put an end to his lire 
by shooting himself through the head. He lived, how- 
ever, a few days after he had shot himself, during which 
he would accept of nothing but from the hands of the 
lady to whom he wished to bave been united. His mis- 
cellaneous works were collected and publi»hed in two 
volumes, by his friend, Charles Gildon. 
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performance, or out of apprehension of the censure 
of an ill-natured and ill-judging age. For criti- 
cism is now become mere hangman's work, and 
meddles only with the faults ofauthors ;' nay, the 
critick is disgusted less with their absurdities, than 
excellence, and you cannot displease him more 
than in leaving him little room for his malice, in 
your correctness and perfection : though that in- 
deed is what he never allows any man ; for, like 
the bed of Procustes, they stretch or cut off an 
author to its length. These spoilers of Parnassus 
are a just excuse for concealing the name, since 
most of their malice is levelled more at the person 
than the th]ng : and as a sure mark of their judg- 
ment, they will extol to the skies the anonymous 
work of a person they will hOt allow to write 
common sense. 
But this consideration of our modern criticks 
bas led me astray, and ruade me insensibly deviate 
from the subject before me; the modesty» or 
caution of the anonymous translators of the fol- 
lowing work. Whatever the motive ofconcealing 
their names may be, I shall hOt determine ; but it 

r We have nearly the same complaint in the Epistle 
to Lord Radcliffe. See p. 272. 
 Pope, by publishing lais EssAY oq MAN anony- 
mously, extorted praise from some of those whom he had 
personally offended, (to whom he sent his poern as a 
present belote publication,) who, if they had hOt been 
thus emrapped, would probably not have allowed the work 
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is certain, nothing could more contribute to make 
à perfect version of Lucian, than a confederacy of 
many men of parts and learning to do him justice. 
It seems a task too hard for any one to undertake; 
the burden would indeed be insupportable, unless 
we did what the French bave done: in some of 
their translations,--allow twenty years to perfec t 
the work, and bestow all the brightest intervals, 
the most sprightly hours, to polish and finish the 
work.* 
But this bas hOt been the rate of out author 
hitherto; for Lucian, that is the sincere example 
of Attick eloquence, as Groevius says of him, is 
only a mass ofsolecism, and mere vulgarisms, in 
Vlr. Spence.  I do not think it worth my while 
to rake into the filth of so scandalous a version ; 
nor had I vouchsafed so much as to take notice of 
it, had it not been so gross an affront t6 the me- 
mory of Lucian, and so great a scandal to out 
nation. D'Ablaneourt bas taken a great deal of 
pains to furnish this intruder into pint, with 
Lueian, in a language more known to him than 
Greek; nay, he has left him not one erabbed 
idiotism to study for, since he bas admirably eloathed 
him in a garb more familiar to the moderns, still 

* This and two or three other passages shew, that this 
Life was written hastily, and that it had not been care- 
fully revised by the author. 
 Ferrand Spence, who published a translation of Lu- 
cian's Dialogues in four volumes, 8vo. in 1684. 

VOL. III. C C 
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keeping the sense of his author in view. But in 
pite of all these helps, these leading-strings were 
not suflîcient to keep Mr. Spence from falling to 
the ground every step he ruade; while he makes 
him speak in the style and language of a Jack- 
Pudding, not a toaster of eloqueuce, admired for it 
through ail the ages since he wrote. But too 
rnuch of this trifler. 
I bave said enough already of the version of the 
learned Dr. Mayne, to shew my approbation of it ; 
but it is only a select parcel of Lucian's Dialogues, 
which pleased him most, but far from the whole. 
As for any other translation, if there be any such in 
out language, it is what I never saw, 4 and sup- 
pose it must be antiquated, or of so inferior a 
degree, as hOt even to rival Spenee. 
The present translation, as far as I can judge 
by what I bave seen, is no way inferior to Ablan- 
court's, and in many things is superior. It bas 
indeed the advantage of appearing in a language 
more strong and expressive than French, and by 
the hands of gentlemen who perfectly understand 
him and their own language. 
This has brought me to say a word or two about 
translation in general ; in which no nation might 

4 I bave more than once had occasion to remark, that 
our author was not very conversant with the writers of 
the beginning of his own century.--A translation of 
select Dialogues of Lucian by Francis Hickes, was pub- 
lished in quarto in 163., to which was prefixed the Lire 
ot? Lucian, written by Thomas Hickes, a son of the 
translator. 
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more excel than the English, though, as matters 
are now managed, we corne so far short of the 
French. There may indeed be a reason assigned» 
which bears a very great probability ; and that is, 
that here the booksellers are the undertakers of 
works of this nature, and they are persons more 
devoted to thei,'r own gain than the publick ho- 
nour. They are very parsimonious in rewarding 
the wretched scribblers they employ; and care 
not how the business is done, so that it be but 
done. They lire by selling titles, hOt books ; and 
if that carry off one impression, they have their 
ends, and value not the curses they and their 
authors meet with from the bubbled chapmen. 
While translations are thus at the disposal of the 
booksellers, and bave no better judges or rewarders 
of the performance, it is impossible that we should 
make any progress  in an art so very useful to an 
 enquiring people, and for the improvement and 

 Since this was written, the following valuable English 
translations have been published : The Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer by Pope ; Herodotus by Littlebury and Beloe ; 
Pindar by Gilbert West; Anacreon by Broome and Fawkes ; 
2Eschylus, and Euripides, by Potter; Sophocles, and 
Lucian, by Franklin ; Thucydides, Xenophon, and Lon- 
ginus, by Smith ; Demosthenes by Leland and Francis ; 
Aristotle's Poeticks by Twining ; Polybius by Hampton ; 
Epictetus by Carter; Plutar-chby Langhorne; Tibullus 
by I-/ammond, and Grainger ; Cicero's Letters, and other 
pieces, by Meimoth ; Virgil by Dryden, Pitt, and ¥arton; 
. Horace by Francis ; Persius by Brewster; Lucan by 
Rowe; Tacitus by Murphy ; the Younger Pliny by Mel- 
moth ; and Suetonius by J. Hughe,. 
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spreading of knowledge, which is none of the 
worst preservatives against slavery. 
It must be eonfessed, that when the-bookseller 
has interest with gentlemen o.f genius and quality, 
above the mercenary prospects of little writers, as 
in that of Plutarch's Lires, 6 and this of Lucian, 
the reader may satisfy himself that he shall have 
the author's spirit and soul in the traduction. 7 
These gentlemen know very well, that they are 
hOt to creep after the words of their author, in so 
servile a manner as some have done; for that 
must infallibly throw them on a neeessity of in- 
trodueing a new mode of diction and phraseology, 
with which we are not at all acquainted, and would 
ineur that censure which my Lord Dorset ruade 
formerly on those of Mr. Spenee, viz. that he was 
so eunning a translator, that a man must consult 
the original, to understand the version. For every 
language has a propriety and idiom peeuliar to 
itself, which eannot be eonveyed to another with- 
out perpetual absurdities. 
The qualification of a translator, worth reading, 

6 See vol. ii. p. 331. 
 h has been suggested in vol. il. p. 424, that the 
ADVERTISEMENT there inserted was written by out au- 
thor, in the name and character of his bookseller ; and 
here we have a slight confirmation of my conjecture: 
" the very sDi,t of the original of Plutarch (we are there 
told) has been transfused into the traduction." Jacob 
Tonson was certainly very little acquainted with tra- 
ductions. 
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must be,. a mastery of the languagé he translates 
out of, and that he translates into ; but if a defi- 
cicnce be to be allowed in either, it is in the 
original ; since if he be but toaster enough of the 
tongue of his author» as to be toaster of his sense, 
it is possible for him to express that scnse wlth 
eloquence in his own, if he bave a thorough com- 
mand of that. But without the lattCl', he cafi 
never arrive at thc useful and the delightfUl; 
without which reading is a penance and fatigue. 
It is true that there will be a grcat many beau- 
ties, which in every tongue depcnd on the diction, 
that will be lost  in the version of a man not 
skilled in the original language of" the authr ; but 
then on the other side, first it is impossible t6 
render all those little ornaments of speech in any 
two languages ; and if he have a mastery in the 
sense and spirit of his author, and in his own lan- 
guage have a style and happiness of expression, he 
will easily supply all that is lost by that detèc. 
A translator that would write with any irce or 
spirit of an original, must never dwell on the word 
of his author. He ought to possess himself en- 
tirely, and pcrfectly comprehend the gcnius dnd 
sense of his author, the nature of the subject, and 
the terms of the art or subject treated of; and 
then he will express himself as justly, and with as 

 The original copy, which I have already observed 
is very inaccurately printed, reads/e. The conclusion 
of the sentence shews that the author wrotelost, 
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much lit'e, as if he vrote an original : whereas, he 
who copies word for word, loses all the spirit in 
the tedious transfusion. 
I would not be understood that he should be at 
liberty to give such a turn as Mr. Spence bas in 
some of his ; where for the fine raillery and Attick 
sait of Lucian, we find the gross expressions of 
Billingsgate, or Moorfields and Brtholomew Fair. 
For I write hOt to such translators, but to men 
capacious of the souI and genius of their authors, 
without which all their labour wiI1 be of no use 
but to disgrace themselves, and injure the author 
that falls into their slaughter-house. 
I believe I need give no other rules to the 
reader than the following version, where example 
will be stronger than precept, to which I now 
refer them ; in which a man justly qualified for a 
translator will diseover many rules extremely use- 
fui to that end. But.[toi a man who wants these 
natural qualifieations which are neeessary for such 
an und.ertaking, all particular preeepts are of no 
other use, than to make him a more remarkable 
coxcomb. 
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DEDICATION 

OF 
THE PASTORALS OF VIRGIL. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HUGH, LORD CLIFFORD, 
BARON OF CHUDLEIGH.  

MY LORD, 
I IAV. found it hot more diffieult to trans- 
late ¥irgil, than to find such patrons as I desirc 
for my translation; for though England is not 
wanting in a learned nobility,* )'et such are my" 
ç Out author's translation of Virgil, which was begun 
in a694, and completed in about three years, was pub- 
lished in folio, by subscription, in a697.mThe several 
parts were dedicated to different noblemen ; the Eclogues 
to Lord Clifford, the Georgicks to Lord Chesterfield, and 
the 3Eneid to the Marquis of Normanby, 
' Of this nobleman, who was son oi" the Lord Trea- 
urer Clifford, (see vol. i. p. 379,) no memorials have 
been transmitted to us. He died in 173o. 
* In a lormer Essay out author has spoken less re- 
spectfully of the English Nobility. See vol. ii. p. 35" 
His present sentiment, however, was, I believe, well 
[ounded. 
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unhappy circumstances, that they have cordîned 
me to a narrow choice. To the greater part I 
bave hOt the honour to bc knwn; and to some 
of them I cannot shew at present, by any publick 
act, that grateful respect which I shall ever bear 
them in my heart.  Yet I have no reason to 
eomplain of fortune, since in the midst of that 
abundance I could not possibly bave chosen better 
than the worthy son of oe illustrious a £ather. He 
was the patron of my manhood, when I flourished 
in the opinion of the world ; though with small 
advantage to my fortune, till he awakened the 
remembrance of my royal master. He was that 
Pollio, or that Varus," who introduced me to 
Augustus ; and though he soon dismissed himself 

 This description seems intended to include those 
who, like out author, had been unfriendly to the Revo- 
lution. 
« See Virgil's fourth and sixth Eclogues.--Who the 
poet's Varus was, has been much disputed among the 
learned; and their various opinions have been collected 
by Professor Heyne, in a Dissertation on this subject.-- 
Vc.. vol. i. Excursus ad Bucal. ii. 
Virgil's patron, C. Asinius Pollio, was one of the most 
accomplished men of his agc, at once an able and suc- 
cessful general, an e,cellent poet, orator, and historian. 
His Letters to Cicero shew him in a less favourable light. 
He lived to the age of eighty, dying A. U. C. 7,57, about 
ten years belote Augustus. 
Pollio was the first person who erected a publick library 
at Rome, adorned with statues of the most famous authors. 
Vid. PrIq. I vii. c. 3 ° ; 1. xxxv. c. 2. 
Having been appointed Governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
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from state aff`airs, yet in the short time of his 
administration ho shone so powcrfully upon me, 
that like the heat of a Russian summer, he ripened 
the fi'uits of" poetry in a cold climate ; and gave 
me wherewithal to subsist, at Icast, in the long 
wlnter which succeeded. 
What I now off`er to your Lordship is the 
wretched remainder ofa sickly age, worn out with 
study, and oppresscd by fortune; without other 
support than the constancy and patience ofa Chris- 
tian. You, my Lord, are yet in the flowcr ofyour 
youth, and may lire to enjoy the benctîts of the 
peace which is promised Europe ; I can only hear 
of that blessing ; for years, and, above all things, 
want of health, bave shut me out from sharing in 
the happiness. The poets who condemn their 
Tantalus to hcll, had added to his torments, if 
they had placed him in Elysium ; which is the 
proper emblcm of my condition. Thc fruit and 
the water may reach my lips, but cannot enter; 

A. U. C. 7 t 1, within which district Mantua lay, he there 
becalne acquainted with Virgil, who was born at Andes, 
(now Pietola,) a village two mlles from thence, in the 
year 682 t ; and he was so much pleased with,the young 
poet, that he procured for him the restoration of his por- 
I;ion of the lands of Mantua, which, with those of Cre- 
mona, had been listributed, under Pollio's direction, 
among the successful veterans al:ter the battle of Philippi. 
Virgil baving gone to Rome in 73 on this business, is 
supposed to have been then ruade known by Pollio to 
Moecenas, by wbom he was introduced to Octavius. 
Sec MaT. viii. ,56. 
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and if they eould, yct I want a palate, as well as a 
digestion. But it is some kind of pleasure to me, 
to please those whom I respect; and I am hOt 
altogether out of hope, that these PAsa'orAr,s of 
Virgil may give your Lordship some delight, 
though ruade English by one who scarcely remem- 
bers that passion which inspired my author when 
he xvrote them. These were his first essay in 
poetry (if the CErRs was not his) : and it was more 
exeusable in him to describe love, when he vas 
young, than for me to translate him when I am 
old. He died at the age of fifty-two, and I began 
this work in my great climacterick ; but having 
perhaps a better constitution than my author, I 
have wronged him less, considering my circum- 
stances, than those who have attempted him be- 
fore, either in our own, s or any modern language. 
And though this version is not void of errours, yet 
it comforts me that the faults of others are not 
worth find]ng. Mine are neither gross nor fre- 
quent, in those Eclogues wherein my toaster bas 
raised himself above that humble style in which 
Pastoral delights, and which I must confess is pro- 
per to the education and converse of shepherds ; 
for he found the strength of his genius betimes, « 

s Lord Surrey, Phaer, Twyne, Stanyhurst, Fleming, 
May, Vicars, Boys, Harritgton, Ogilby, &c. 
6 Virgil is supposed to have written his first Eclogue, 
the ALEXlS, (now misplaced) in his twenty-seventh year, 
A. U. C. 7. 
It is probable, from varous ¢rcumstances, that tle 
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and was even in his youth preluding to his GEOR- 
¢;CKS and his _,ZEEs. He could hot forbear to 
try his wings, though his pinions wcre hOt har- 
dened to maintain a long laborious flight; yet 
someti,nes they bore him to a pitch as lofiy as 
ever he was able to rcach afierwards. But when 
he was admonished by his subject to desccnd, ho 
came down gently circling in the air, and singing 
to the gïound: like a lark, melodious in ber 
mounting, and continuing ber song till she alights; 
still p,'eparing ('or a higher flight at hcr next sally, 
and tuning her voice to better musick. The 
Fourth, the Sixth, and the Eighth Pastorals, are 
clear evidences of this truth. In the three iïrst 7 
he contains himself within his bounds; but ad- 

Eclogues were written, and ought to be arranged, in the 
following order. The Arabick figures denote tbe order 
in which they stand at present ; the Roman numerals that 
in which they ougbt to be place& The year in which 
each Pastoral has on probable grounds been supposed 
to be written, is subjoined. 
A.xs ...... [ ] 

l. - - - - 711. 
II. PAL:O .... [ 3] .... 7 - 
III. D,vnts ..... [ ] .... 7. 
IV. Ta'vus ..... [ ] .... 7'3" 
V. MOEurs ...... [ 9] .... 7'3- 
VI. SLV.us ..... [ 6] .... 7'4" 
VII. POLLIO ...... [ 4] .... 7'-t- 
VIII. PHAMACEUTRtA- [ 8] .... 7'5" 
IX. MELtOEUS .... [ 7] .... 7 6" 
X. GALLUS ...... [-10] .... 77 . 

 The impropriety of this phrase has already been 
pointed out, See vol. il, p. x93. 
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dressing to Pollio, s his grcat patron, and himsell e no 
vulgar poet, le no longer could restrain the freedoln 
ofhis spirit, but began to assert his native character, 
which is sublimity; putting himself under the 
eonduct of" the saine Cumzean Sybil, whom after- 
wards he gave for a guide to his _/Eneas. It is 
true he was sensible of his own boldness ; and we 
know it by the paulo majora, whieh begins 

s There are good grounds for believing that the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil, (which should be the seventh,) 
though inscribed to Pollio, was not written in honour 
of his son, (C. Asinius Gallus) but either to celebrate 
the birth of young Marcelhis, nephew to Octavius, in 
the year of Rome, 74, or on the prospect that the off- 
spring with which Seribonia, who had been married to 
Octavius in the early part of that year, was pregnant, 
would prove a son, and so perpetuate in his family the 
power which he then began to assume. In the begin- 
ning of the following year, she was delivered of a child, 
which however, disappointed the poet's hopes, proving a 
daughter,--the infamous Julia. The former of these no- 
tions, which the Jesuit, Catrou, produced as his own, was 
originally suggested by Badius Ascensius. The latter 
opinion (suggested by Boulacre in Bibliotheque Francoise, 
tom. 9_8, p. 243,) appears to me much more probable ; for 
the child of which Octavia was then pregnant, being not 
byAntony, but by her former husband, Virgil had no 
particular inducement to make that circumstance the 
subject of his verse ; or at least had not so strong an in- 
ducement as the pregnancy of the new-married wife of his 
patron and benefactor afforded ; neither had he at this rime 
any reason to Irognosticate such great things of young 
Marcellns, (supposing him to bave been the child of 
which Octavia was then pregnant,) however highly' he 
might afterwards speak of him. 
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l%urth Eclogue. He remembcrcd, fike young 
Manlius, 9 that he was forbidden to engage; but 
what avails an express command to a youthful 
courage, which presages victory in the attempt ? 
Encouraged with success, he proceeds farther in 
the Sixth, and invades the province of philosophy. 
And notwithstanding that Phoebus had tbrewarned 
him of singing wars, as he there confesses, yct he 
presumed that the search of nature was as ti'ee to 
him, as to Lucretius, who at his age explained it 
according to the principles of Epicurus. In his 
Eighth Eclogue he has innovated nothing; the 
former part of it being the complaint and despair 
of a forsaken loyer; the latter, a charm of an 
enchantress, to renew a lost affection, t3ut the 
complalnt perhaps contains some topicks which are 
above the condition of his persons ; and our au- 
thor seems to have made his herdsmen somewhat 
too learned for their profession : the charms are 
also ofthe saine nature ; but both were copied from 
Theocritus,. and had received the applause of 
former ages in their original. 
There is a kind of rusticity in all those pompous 
verses ; somewhat of a holiday shepherd strutting 
in his country buskins. The like may be observed 
both in the POLLIO and the SILENUS ; where the 
similitudes are drawn from the woods and mea- 

9 \Vho was cruelly beheaded by his father, T. Man- 
lius Torquatus, for fighting with the General of the 
Latins, contrary to his order, though successfully, A. U. C. 
44. Vid: Lv. lib. iv. c. 9; Aux.. GV.L. ix. 3- 
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do. They seem o me o repreen our poe 
betwixt a fariner and a courtier, when he left 
Mantua for Rome, and dressed himself in his best 
habit to appear before his patron ; somewhat too 
fine for the place from whenee he came, and yet 
retaining part of its simplieity. In the Ninth 
Pastoral he collects somc beautiful passages which 
were scattered in Theocritus, wbich he could 
hOt insert into any ofhis former Eclogues, and yet 
was unwilling they should be lost. In all the rest 
he is equal to his Sicilian toaster, and observes, 
like him, a just decorum, both of the subject, and 
the persons. As particularly in the Third Pastoral; 
where one of his shepherds describes a bowl, or 
mazer, curious]y carved :- 
In medio auo signa ; £onon,--et quis fuit alter, 
Descripsit radio roture qui gentibus orbem ? 
He remembers only the naine of Conon, and for- 
gets the other on set purpose :--whether he means 
Anaximander or Eudoxus, I dispute not ; but he 
was certainly forgotten, to shew his country swain 
was no great scholar. 
After ail, I must confess that the boorish dialect 
of Theocritus has a secret charm in it» which the 
Roman language eannot imitate, though Virgil 
has drawn it down as lov as possibly he eould ; as 
in the cujumlecus , and some other words, for which 
he was so unjustly blamed by the bad critieks of 
his age, who could not see the beauties of that 
merum rus, which the poet described in those ex- 
pressions. But Theocritus may justly be preferred 
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as the original, without injury to Virgil, who mo- 
destly contents himself with the second place, 
and glories only in being the first who transplanted 
pastoral into his own country; and brought it 
there to bear as happily, as the cherry-trees which 
Lucullus brought from Pontus. 
Our own nation bas produced a third poet in 
this kind, not inferior to the two former. For 
the SHEPHERD'S CALENDkR OI c Spencer is not to 
be matched in any modern language: hot even 
by Tasso's AMINTA, which infinitely transcends 
Guarini's PASToR-FI»o, as having more of nature 
in it, and being almost wholly clear from the 
wretched affectation of learning.' I will say no- 
thing of the PlSCATORY ECLO6trES, ' because no 

' Sec p. 45, n. 9" 
« By Sannazarius, and N. Parthenius Giannettasius. 
The PlSCATORIA O[ the latter, together with his NArd'rien 
in eight books, were published in 8vo. at Naples, in 1685 ; 
but I doubtwhether our author had seen them. Sannazarius 
was the inventor of this species of Eclogue. " Postremo 
(says the Jesuit Parthenius, in the preface to his PtscA- 
a'op.IA,) etsi sciam esse nonnullos, qui inter Eclogas non 
censent Piscatoria, tamen apud me plus valet Ac'rtt nostri 
auctoritas, qui primus câ laudo piscatores introduxit in 
Eclogas, ut post Virgilium nemo sit, qui illi preponendus 
videatur." 
The Eclogues of Sannazarlus, together with some 
pieces of Fracastorius and other Italians who have written 
Latin poetry, were published, with an elegant preface, 
by Bishop Atterbury, (then a student of Christ Church,) 
in 8vo. in 1684. 

VOL. III. D D 
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modern Latin cau bear criticism. It is no wonder 
tbat rolling down through so many barbarous ages, 
from the spring of Virgil, it bears aIong with it the 
filth and ordures of the Goths and Vandals. 
Neither will I mention Monsieur Fontenelle, the 
living gIory of the Freneh. h is enough for him 
to bave excelled his lnaster, Lucian, without at- 
tempting to compare our miserable age with that 
of Virgil or Theocritus. Let me only add, for his 
reputation, 
si Pergama dxtr 
But Spencer being rnaster of our northern dia- 
lect, and skilled in Chaucer's English, bas so 
exactly imitated the Dorick of Theocritus, that his 
love is a perfect image of that passion which Gon infused into both sexes, before it was corrupted 
with the knowledge of arts, and the ceremonies of 
what we ca!l good manners. 
My Lord, I know to whom I dedieate; and 
could not bave been indueed by any motive to 
put this part of Virgil, or any other, into unlearned 
hands. You bave read him with pleasure, and I 
dare say, with admiration, in the Latin, of which 
you are a master. ¥ou have added to your natural 
endowments, which without flatter), are eminent, 
the superstructures of study, and the knowledge 
ofgood authors. Courage, probity, and humanity 
are inherent in you. These virtues bave ever been 
habitual to the ancient bouse of Cumberland, ri'oto 
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whence you are descended, and of which our 
C'hronicles make so Jaonourable mention in the 
long wars betwixt the rival families of York n.d 
Lancaster. Your forefather. have asserted the 
party which they chose till dèath, and died f.or 
defence in the fields of battle. You bave besides 
the fresh remembrance of your noble father, from 
whom you never can degenerate : 
nec imbdlem feroces 
Progenerant aquilte columbam. 
It being ahnost morally impossible for you tobe 
other than you are by kind, I need .neither praise 
nor incite your virtue. ¥ou are acquainted with 
the Roman history, and know without my infor- 
mation, that patronage and clientship .always de- 
scended from the fathers to the sons; and that 
the same plebeian houses had reeourse to the samç 
patrieian line, which had formerly protected them, 
and followed their principles and fortunes to the 
last : so that I am your Lordship's by descent, and 
part of your inheritanee. And the natural incli- 
nation whieh I have to serve you, adds to your 
paternal right; for I was wholly yours from the 
first moment when I had the happiness and honour 
of being known to you. 
Be pleased therefore to aeeept the rudiments of 
Virgil's poetry ; eoarsely translated, I eonfess, but 
whieh yet retains some beauties of the author, 
which neither the barbarity of our language, nor 
my unskilfulness, eould so much sully, but that 
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thcy appear sometimes in the dim mirror which I 
hold before you. The subject is not unsuitable 
to your youth, which allows you yet to love, and 
is proper to your present scene of life. Rural 
recreations abroad, and books at home, are the 
innocent pleasures of a man who is early wise ; 
and gives fortune no more hold of him than of 
necessity he must. Itis good, on some occasions, 
fo think beforehand as little as we can ; to enjoy 
as much of the present as will not endanger our 
futurity ; and to provide ourselves of the virtuoso's 
saddle, which will be sure to amble, when the 
world is upon the hardest trot. What I humbly 
offer to your Lordship is of this nature. I wish it 
pleasant, and am sure it is innocent. May you 
ever continue your esteem for Virgil, and hOt 
lessen it for the faults of his translator ; who is, 
 vith ail manner of respect and sense of gratitude, 

My LORD, 
Your Lordship's most humble, 
and most obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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DEDICATION 

OF 
THE GEORGICKS OF VIRGIL. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PHILIP, EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, &c.'» 

MY LORD» 
I C_ANNOT begln my address to your Lordship 
better than in the words of Virgil : 
--. quod optanti divum promittere »emo 
,4uderet, volvenda dies, en, attuht u[tro. 
Seven years together I have concealed the longing 

9 Philip Stanhope, second Earl of Chestel:field, who 
was born in the year x634, and consequently at this time 
was sixty-three years old. His rfiother, who becazne a 
widow soon after his birth, having been Governess to 
Mary, daughter of Charles the First, who married Wil- 
liam, the second Prince of Orange, and having attended 
the Princess to Holland, with her son, then a youth, he 
became acquainted with King William the Third, when a 
boy.--His services in promoting the Restoration, during 
lais residence in Holland, were considered of such value, 
that he filled several offices during the reign of Charles 
the Second, but in that of \Villiam he had no employment. 
He dicd at his bouse in London, on Jan. sSth, x7x 3. 
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which I had to appear before you; a time as 
tedious as _]Eneas passed in his wandering voyage, 
before he reached the promised Italy : but I con- 
sidered, that nothing which my meanness could 
produce was worthy of your patronage. At last 
this happy occasion orfered of presenting to you 
the best poem of the best poet. If I baulked this 
opportunity, I was in despair of finding such an- 
other; and if I took it, I was still uncertain whe- 
ther you would vouchsafe to accept it from my 
hands. It was a bold venture which I made, in 
desiring your permission to lay my unworthy la- 
bours at your feet. But my rashness has succeeded 
beyond my hopes; and you have been pleased not 
to surfer an old man to go discontented out of th.e_ 
world, for want of that prot.ection, of which he 
had been so long ambitious. 
I have known a gentleman in disgrace, and not 
daring to appear before King Charles the Secold, 
though he much desired it. At length he took 
the confidence to attend a fair lady to the court, 
and told his Majesty, that under her protection he 
had presumed to wait on him. With the saine 
humble confidence I present myself before your 
Lordship, and attending on Virgil, hope a gracious 
reception. The gentleman succceded, because 
the powerful lady was his friend ; but I have too 
much injured my great author, to expect he should 
intercede for me. I would have translated him, 
but accordig to the literal French and Italian 
phrases, I fear I have tracluced him. It is the 
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fault oç many a wcll-mcaning man to bc officious 
in a wrong Dlacc, and do a prcjudicc, whcrc hc 
had cmlcavom'cd to do a service. Virgil wrotc his 
GEOrCKS in thc fifll strcngth and viour of his 
age, when his judgment was at the height, and 
before his fancy was declining. He had, accord- 
ing to out homely saying, his ftfll swing at this 
potin, beginning it about the age of thirty-five ;' 

' The receivecl opinion is, that Virgil began to write 
the Georgicks in 717, at which rime he was thirty-three 
years old, and that he was seven years employed on that 
work, which he finishecl in 74 . It is saicl to have been 
undertaken at the desire of Moecenas; and it has been 
suggestecl that his motive for proposing this subject to 
Virgil was, that he might by the charms of verse revive a 
spirit of husbandry, and lead his countrymen to the cul- 
tivation of the lands of Italy, which had been desolated 
and neglected during the preceding civil wars. Perhaps 
there is in this notion somewhat too much of refinement ; 
but itis hOt improbable (as Heyne has observed) that the 
desolation of Italy, and the best mode of cultivating the 
wasted lands, might have been a frequent subject of dis- 
course at the table of Moecenas, and that this subject 
might have been thus suggested to the poet. 
Of the first Georgick our author says, in a note, that 
the poetry of it is more sublime than any other part of 
Virgil, and that if ever he copied his majestick style, 
it was in his version of that book. 
It has not, I believe, been observed, that there is a 
passage in the Lire of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, from 
which it may be collected, that Virgil, though he probably 
¢omposed his Eclogues at the times already mentionecl, 
and without doubt had shewn them to his patrons, had 
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and scarce concluding it beçore he arrived at forty. 
It is observed both of him and Horace, and I 
believe it will hold in all great poets, that though 
they wrote before with a certain hcat o£ genius 
which inspired them, yet that heat was hot per- 
£ectly diested. There is required a continuancc 
oçwarmth to ripen the best md noblest fruits. 
Thus Horace, in his first and second Book of 
Odes, was still risin, but came not to his mefi- 
dian till the third.  Afier which, hisjudgment 
was an overpoize to his imagination ; he grew too 
cautious to be bold enough ; for he descended in 
his fourth by slow degrees, nd in his Sta'mws 
and Ersa'Ls was more a philosopher and a 
critick, than a poet. In the beginning of summer 
the days are almost ata stand, with little variation 
of length or shortness, because at that rime the 

hot ruade them publick before the year 79, or 7o, and 
that lais Georgicks had certainly not then appeared. 
,Speaking of L. Julius Calidius, whom Atticus had be- 
t¥iended, he calls him " the most elegant poet that had 
appeared since the death of Lucretius and Catullus :" a 
Fraise which would scarcely have been bestowed, had 
even the Pastorals of Virgil been then in eve T hand. 
The greater part of the Lire of Atticus, including the 
passage in question, appears to have been written in the 
latter part of his life, certainly posterior to the year 7  z, 
and probably about the year 7o. The conclusion was 
added, as Nepos himself tells us, after the death of At- 
ticus in 7z. 
« Our author does hOt seem to bave known, that neither 
the Odes, or other works of Horace, are arranged pre- 
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diurnal motion of the sun partakes more of" a right 
line, than of" a spiral. The saine is the method of" 
nature in the l'rame of" man. He seems at £orty to 
be fnlly in his summer tropick; somewhat before, 
and somewhat after, he finds in his soul but small 
increases or decays. From fifty to threescore, the 
balance generally holds even, in out colder cil- 
mates; for he loses hOt much in fàncy; and 
judgment, which is the eff'ect, of observation, still 
increases. His succeeding years aff'ord him little 
more than the stubble of his own harvest : yet if 
his constitution be healthfil, his mind may still 
retain a decent vigour ; and the gleanings of that 
Ephraim, in comparison with others, will surpass 
the vintage of A_biezer.  I have called this some- 

cisely in the order in which they were written. Thus 
the third Ode of the first book appears to bave been written 
in 73,5, and the fourteenth of the same book in 710.. 
.A_gain, the twenty-first Ode of the first book was written 
in 737, and the third Ode of the third book was written 
eleven years before, viz. in 70.6.---The tenth Satire 
of the first book, in which there is an elegant allusion to 
the Ec]ogues and Georgicks of Virgil, was written in 
70-8, and the sixth Satire of the second book in 70.1-1 
It may be added, that many of the Satires, and some of 
the Epistles, were written belote a great part of the Odes 
which now compose the third and fourth books : circum- 
stances which tender the observation here made some- 
what questionable. 
 " And he said unto them, what bave I done now, in 
comparison of),ou ? Is hot the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim better than the vintage o" Abiezer ?" Jtr»a.s, 
ch. viii. v. 0.. 
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vhere by a bold metaphor,wa green old age ; but 
Virgil has given me his authority for the figure: 
jTam senior ; sed cruda deo viridisque senectus. 
Amongst those few who enjoy the advantage of 
a latter spring, your Lordship is a rare example ; 
who being now arrived at your great climacterick, 
yet givc no proof of the least decay in your 
excellent judgment and comprehension of all 
things which are within the compass of human 
understanding. Your conversation is as easy as 
it is instructive, and I could never observe the 
least vanity or the least assuming in any thing you 
said; but a natural unaffected modesty, full of 
good sensc, and well digested: a clearness of 
notion, expressed in ready and unstudied words. 
No man has complained, or ever can, that you 
bave discoursed too long on any subject ; for you 
|eave us in an eagerness of learning more ; pleased 
with what we hear, but not satisfied, because you 
vill not speak so m uch as we could wish. I dare 
hot excuse your Lordship from this fault; for 
though it is none in you, it is one to all who have 
the happiness of being known to you. I must 
confess the criticks make it one of Vil'gil's beau- 
ties, that having said what he thought convenient, 
he always left somewhat for the imagination of 
his readers to supply; that they might gratify 
their fancies, by finding more in what he had 
written, than at first they could, and think they 
had added to his daought, when it was all there 
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bci'orchand, and he only saved himself the expence 
of" words. Howcver it was, I never went from 
your Lordship, but with a longng to return, or 
without a hearty curse to him who invented cere- 
monles in the world, and put me on the necessity 
of" withdrawing, when it was my interest, as well 
as my desire, to have given you a much longer 
trouble. I eannot imagine (if your Lordship will 
give me leave to speak my thoughts) but you have 
had a more than ordinary vigour in your youth ; 
for too mueh of heat is required at first, that there 
may not too little be left at last. A prodigal tire 
is only capable of large remains ; and yours, my 
Lord, still burns the elearer in declining. The 
blaze is not so fiee as at the first, but the smoke 
is wholly vanished; and your friends who stand 
about you, are not only sensible of a eheerful 
warmth, but are kept at an awful distance by its 
force. In my small observations of mankind, 1 
bave ever found, that such as are not rather too 
full of spirit when they are young, degenerate 
to dullness in their age. Sobriety in our riper 
years is the effeet of a well-concocted warmth ; but 
where the principles are only phlegm, what ean 
be expected frotn the waterish matter, but an in- 
sipid manhood, and a stupid old infancy ; discre- 
tion in leading-strings, and a confirmed ignorance 
on erutches ? Virgil in his third Georgick, when 
he describes a eolt who promises a eourser for the 
race, or for the field of battle, shews him the first 
to pass the bridge, which trembles under him, and 
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to stem the torrent of the .flood. His beginnings 
must be in rashness,ma noble fault ; but time and 
experience will correct that errour, and rame it 
into a deliberate and well-weighed courage ; which 
knows both to be cautious and to dare, as occasion 
offers. ¥our Lordship is a man of honour, hOt 
only so unstained, but so unqucstioned, that you 
are the living standard of that heroick virtue ; so 
truly such, that if I would flatter you, I cotdd 
hot. It takes hOt from you, that you were born 
with principles of generosity and probity; but it 
adds to you, that you have cultivated nature, and 
ruade those principles the fuie and measure of ail 
your actions. The vorld knows this v«ithout my 
telling ; yet poets have a right of rccording it to 
ail posterity : 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat rnori. 
Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two first Coesars, 
were not esteemed the xvorse eommanders, for 
having ruade philosophy and the liberal arts their 
ztudy. Cicero might have been their equal, biat 
that he wanted courage. 'I'o bave both these 
virtues, and to have improved them both with a 
softness of manners, and a sweetness of conversa- 
tion, few of our nobility tan fill that charaeter : 
one there is, and so conspicuous by his own light, 
that he needs not 
digito monstrari, et dicier hic est. 
I'o be nobly born, and of an ancient family, is 
in the extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; 
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for virtue and descent are no inhcritance. A long 
series of" ancestors shews the native with grea.t 
advantage at the first; but if" he any way degene- 
rate fi'om his lin-, the least spot is visible on 
ermine. But to pl'eserve this whitcness in ils 
original purity, you, my Lord, have, like that 
ermine, forsaken the common track of" business, 
which is not always clean : you have choscn for 
yourself a private greatness, and will hOt be pol- 
luted with ambition. It bas becn obscrved in 
former rimes, that none havc bcen so greedy of 
employmcnts, and of" lnanaging thc publick, a» 
they who bave least deservcd thcir stations; but 
such only merit to bc callcd patriots» under whom 
we see their country flourish. I bave laughcd 
ometimes, (for who would always be aHcraclitus ?) 
when I havc reflccted on those men, who, ri'oto 
rime to rime, bave shot themselves into the world. 
I bave secn many successions ofthcm ; some bolt- 
ing out upon the stage with vast applause, and 
othcrs hissed off, and quitting it with disgracc. 
But while they wcre in action, I bave constantly 
observed, that they sccmed desirous to rctreat fi'om 
business: grcatness, they said, was nauscous, and 
a crowd was troublesome; a quiet privacy was 
their ambition. Some few of them I believe said 
this in earnest, and were making a provision 
.,gainst future want, that they might enjoy their 
age with ease. They saw the happiness of a pri- 
rate Iife, and promised to themselves a blessing 
which every day it was in their power, fo possess ; 
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but they deferred it, and lingered still at court i be- 
cause they thought they lntd not yet enough to 
make them happy. They would have more, and 
laid in to make their solitude luxurious : a wretched 
philosophy, which Epicurus never taught them in 
his garden. They loved the prospect of this quiet 
in reversion, but were hot willing to have it in 
possession ; they would first be old, and ruade as 
sure of health and lire, as if both of them were at 
their dispose. But put them to the nccessity of a 
present choice, and they preferred continuance in 
power: like the wretch who called death to his 
assistance, but refused it when he came. The 
great Scipio was not of their opinion ; who indeed 
sought honours in his youth, and endurcd the fa- 
tigues with which he purchased them. He served 
his country when it was in need of his courage 
and his conduct, till he thought it was time to 
serve himself; but dismounted from the saddle, 
when he round the beast which bore him, began 
fo grow restiff and ungovernable. 4 But y.our 

4 Fabius Maximus, Cato the Censor, and Tiberius 
Gracchus, father of the celebrated Gracchi, being jealous 
of file great popularity and power of Scipio Africanus 
the elder, commenced a prosecution against him, A. U. C. 
,566. Disdaining to vindicate his character bef6re the 
fickle multitude, he refused to obey the summons for his 
appearance, retiring to his villa at Liternum, near Naples, 
vhere he died in the year 568.mSee VALE.RXU$ Maxi- 
lus, 1. v. c. 3" " Afi'icanus Superior non solum con- 
tusam et confractan belli Punici armis rempublicam, sed 
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Lordshp bas ivcn us a bcttcr cxamplc of mode- 
ration. You saw beties that ingratitude is hot 
confincd to commonwcalths; and thcrcforc, thouh 
_you were formed alike for the greatest of civil 
employments and military commands, yet you 
pushed hot your fortune to rise in either; but 
eontented yourself with being capable, as much as 
any whosoever, of defending your country with 
your sword, or assisting it with your counsel, when 
you were called. For the rest, the respect and 
love which was paid you, not only in the province 
where you live, but generally by all who had the 
happiness to know you, was a wise exchange for 
the honours of the court ; a place of forgetfulness 
at the best, for well deservers. It is necessary for 
the polishing of rnanners, to have breathed that 
air ; but it is infectious even to the best morals to 
live always in it. It is a dangerous commerce, 
where an honest man is sure at the first of being 
cheated; and he recovers not his losses but by 
learning to cheat others. The undermining smile 
becomes at length habitual ; and the drift of his 
plausible conversation is only to flatter one, that 
he may betray another. Yet it is good to have 

pen.e jam exsanguem atque morientem, Africoe dominam 
reddidit : cujus clarissilna opera injuriis pensando cires 
vici eum ignobilis ac desertoe paludis accolam fecerunt ; 
ejusque voluntarii exilii acerbitatem non tacitus ad infer-os 
tulit, sëpulchro suo inscribi jubendo, igggATA. 
NE. OSSA, QUIDE1M, IIEAo HABES.:' 
VOL. III. E E, 
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been a looker on, without vcnturing to play ; that 
a man may know lse dice another time, though 
he never lneans to use them. I commend hOt 
him who never knew a court, but him who for- 
sakes it, because he knows it. A young man 
deserves no praise, who out of melancholy zeaI 
leaves the world before he bas well tried it, and 
runs headlong into religion. He who carries a 
maidenhead into a cloister, is sometimes apt to losc 
it there, and to repcnt of his repentance. He 
only is like to endure austeritics, who bas already 
round the inconvenience of pleasures ; for almost 
every man will be making experiments in one part 
or another of his lire, and the danger is the less 
when we are young ; for having tried it early, we 
shall hOt be apt to repeat it afterwards. Your 
Lordship therefore may properly be said to bave 
chosen a retreat ; and not to have chosen it, till 
you had maturely weighed the advantages ofrising 
higher, with the hazards of the falI. Res non2arta 
labore, sed relicla, was thought by a poet  to be 
one of the requisites to a happy lire. Why shouId 
a reasonable man put it into the power of Fortune 
to make him miserable, when his ancestors bave 
taken tare to reIease him from her ? Let him ven- 
ture, says Horace, qui zonam perdidit. He who 
bas nothing, plays securely, for he may win, and 
cannot be poorer if he loses ; but he who is born 
to a pIentifuI estate, and is ambitious of offices at 

Martial. EPIGR. x. 47- 
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court, sets a stake to fortune, which she can seldom 
answer : if he gains nothing, he loses all, or part, 
of what was once his own; and if he gets, he 
cannot be certain but he may refund. In short, 
however he succeeds, it is covetousness that in- 
duced him first to play, and covetousness is the 
undoubted sign of iii sense at bottom. The odds 
are against him that he loses, and one loss may be 
of more consequcnce to him than all his former 
winnings. It is like the present war ofthe Chris- 
tians against the Turk; every year thcy gain a 
victory, and by that a town ; but if they are once 
defeated, they lose a province at a blow, and 
endanger the safety of thc whole empire. 
¥ou, my Lord, enjoy your quiet in a garden, « 
where you have not only the leisure of thinking, 
but the pleasure to think of nothing which can 
discompose your mind. A good conscience is a 
port which is land-locked on every side ; and where 
no winds can possibly invadc, no tempests can 
arise. There a man may stand upon the shore, 
and not only see his own image, but that of his 
NIaker, clearly reflected from the undisturbed and 
si|ent waters. Reason was intended for a blessing, 
and such it is to men of honour nd integrity, 
who desire no more than what they are able to 
give themselves; like the happy old Corycian, 

 * The second Earl of Chesterfield, in the latter part of 
his life, passed rnuch of his tirne at an elegant villa near 
Twickenham. 
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whom my author describes in his iourth Georgick; 
whose fruits and sallads, o'n which he lived con- 
tented, were all of his own growth and his own 
plantation. Virgil seems to think that the bles- 
sings of a country lire are hOt complete, without 
an improvernent of knowledge by contemplation 
and reading. 
O.fortunaéos nimium, sua si bçna norint, 
Asricolas.t 
h is but hall possession, hot to understand that 
happiness which we possess : a foundation of good 
sense, and a culti,-ation of learning, are required 
to give a seasoning to retirernent, and rnake us 
taste the blessing. Go» bas bestowed on your 
Lordship the first of these, and you have bestowcd 
on yourself the second. Eden was not rnade for 
beasts, though they were suffered to lire in it; but 
for their rnaster, who studied Go» in the works of 
his creation. Neither eould the devil have been 
happy there with ail his knowledge, for he wanted 
innocence to rnake hirn so. He brought env),, 
rnaliee, and ambition, into paradise, whieh soured 
to hirn the sweetness of the place. Wherever 
inordinate affections are, it is hell. Such only 
can enjoy the country, who are capable of think- 
ing when they are therc, and have left their pas- 
sions behind thern in the town. Then they are 
prepared for solitude ; and in that solitude is pre- 
pared for thern 
Et secura quies, et nescia fallere rira. 
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As I began this Dedication with a verse of 
Virgi], so I conclude it with another. The con- 
tinuance of your health to enjoy that happiness 
which you so well deserve, and which you bave 
provided for yourself, is the sincere and earnest 
wish of" 

Your Lordship's most devoted, 
and most obedient servant, 
JOHN DRYDEN. 

Mr. Spence, in his -,.NECDOTES, has preserved the 
following remarks ruade by Pope, in conversation, on the 
works of the great Roman poet: 
" Virgil is very sparing in his commendation of other 
poets, and scarce ever does it, unless lle is-forced. He 
hints at Theocritus, (Ect. vil. 2.) because he has taken so 
much from him, and his subject led to it; and does the 
same by Hesiod, (GEO. il. t76, ) for the same reason. 
He never speaks a single word of Homer, and indeed 
could not do it, where some would have had him, because 
of the anachronisln. They blame him for hot mention- 
ing Homer instead of Museus, (JENEIr. vi. 667, ) without 
considering, that then Homer must bave been put into 
Elysium long bcfore he was born. 
" Virgil's triumph over the Greek poets in his Gv.OR- 
GICKS, is one of the vainest things that ever was written. 
" There are not above two or three lines in Virgil, 
L"oto what ,,ve now bave of Hesiod's works. Virgil 
owns the imitating that poet, and would not do so for two 
or three lines only. 
" Perhaps what we call Hesiod's works at present, is 
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miinamed. The THEOCONY bas litt]e prettinesses in it, 
not like the great antiquity. The shield of Herculcs is 
taken from Homer's shicld of Achilles, and there are 
several lines exactly the saine in both. The I-IMEPN 
bas the truest air of antiquity. Nudtts ara, (Gzo. i. 
999, ) is, I think, from the EPI'ON; but possibly none of 
it is Hesiod's. 
" Virgil's great judgment appears in putting things 
together ; and in his picking gold out of the dunghills of 
the old Roman writers. 
" He borrowed even from his contemporarles :-- 
Perdita, nec ser« meminit decedere nocti, from Varius, as, I 
thlnk, Aulus Gellius tells us." 
Mr. Holdsworth remarked to Mr. Spence, Cas tbe latter 
bas mentioned in the saine collection,)that " the third 
Georgick is the most epick of ail the Georgicks; and 
the introduction to it, as well as several passages in it, 
show that Virgil regarded it as such, himself." See 
Gv.o. iii. 9194. 
The saine gentleman observed, that "each book of the 
Gto¢;cs is in a different style fron all the rest: that 
of the first, plain ; of the second, various ; of the third, 
grand; and of the fourth, pleasing." Ibid. 
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A 

DISCOURSE ON EPICK POETRY :s 

ADDRE$$ED 

TO THE MOST HONOURABLE 
JOHN, LORD MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, 
EARL OF MULGRAVE 8C. AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST 
NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. t, 

A HEIOICK poem, truly such, is undoubt- 
edly the greatest work which the soul of man is 
capable to perform. The design of it is, to form 
the mind to heroick virtue by example ; it is eon- 
veyed in verse, that it may delight while it in- 

 Prefixed, in the form of a Dedication, to the Trans- 
lation of the )ENV.ID. 
6 John Sheflïeld, Earl of Mulgrave, of whom some 
account has already been given, (see vol. i. p. 416,) was 
created Marquis of Normanby, May lo, 1694; and on 
the accession of Queen Arme, of whom he is said to have 
been an admirer in his youth, in Ma)r, 17o % he was 
created Duke of Buckinghamshire and Normanby, and 
appointed Lord Privy Seal. 
He is (says Macky, in his CI-IARACTEI$, 8VO. 173% 
p. 20,) a nobleman of learning, and good natural parts, 
but of no principles. Violent for the High Church, ),et 
seldom goes to it. Very proud, insolent, and covetous, 
and takes all advantages. In paying his debts, unwilling ; 
and is neither esteemed, nor beloved : for notwithstanding 
his great interest at court, it is certain he bas none in 
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structs. The action of it is always one, entire, 
and great. The least and most trivial episodes, or 
under-actions, which are interwoven in it, are 
parts either necessary or convenient to carry on 
the main design : either so necessary, that without 
them the poem must be imperfect, or so conve- 
nient, that no others can be imagined more suit- 
able to the place in vhich they are. There is 
nothing to be lcft void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought hOt to be fillcd with rubbish, 
which is of a perishable kind, destructive to the 
strength ; but with brick or stone, though of less 
pieces, yet of the saine nature and fitted to the 
crannies. Even the ]east portions of them must be 
of the epick kind; all things must be grave, ma- 
jestical, and sublime : nothing of a foreign nature, 
like the trifling novels which Ariosto* and others 

either house of parliament, or in the countly.mHe is of 
a middle stature, of a brown complexion, with a sour 
lofty look." 
To this representation Swift gave his assent, by writing 
on the margin of his copy of Macky's bookm' This cha- 
racter is the truest of any.' 
" If we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he 
was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery 
are now at an end : criticism is no longer softened by 
bounties, or awed by his splendour ; and, being able to 
take a more steady view, discovers him to be a writer that 
sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, 
and at best but pretty." Johnson's Lire of SHErrILI). 
 Both the folios printed in out author's life-time, read 
here " --which Iristotle," &c. in which they bave been 
tollowed in all the modem editions. But it was un- 
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bave inserted in their poems ; by which the reader 
is misled into another sort of plcasurc, opposite to 
that which is designed in an epick poem. One 
raises the soul, and hardens it to virtue ; the other 
softens it again, and unbends it into vice. One 
conduces to the poet's aim, the completing of his 
work; which he is driving on, labourivg, and 
hastening, in every line: the other slackens his 
pace, diverts him from his way, and locks him up 
like a knight-errant in an enchantcd castle, when 
he should be pursuing his first adventure. Statius, 
as Bossu has well observed, was ambitious of trying 
his strength with his toaster, Virgil, as Virgil had 
before tried his with Homer. The Grecian gave 
the two Romans an example, in the gaines which 
were celebrated at the funerals of Patroclus. Vir- 
gil imitated the invention of Homer, but changed 
the sports. But both the Greek and Latin poet 
took their occasions from the subject ; though, to 
confess the truth, they were both ornamental, or 

questionably an errour of the press in the original copy, 
which escaped our author's notice, though he employed 
some rime in correcting the first edition of his work, 
before the second was undertaken. In one of lais letters 
to Jacob Tonson, he complains that the person employed 
in printing his Virgil " was a beast, and understood nothing 
of correcting the press." The present passage fully 
confirms that remark ; for there can be no doubt that 
Dryden here wrote Ariosto. See pp. 89, 9 o, 449-.--It is 
hardly necessary to observe, that Aristotle, though for an 
entire century he has 13een represented in this Essay 
as an epick poet, never wrote any poem, with or without 
tri.fling novels in it. 
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at best convenient parts of it, rather than of" ne- 
cessity arising ri'oto it. Statius, who through his 
whole poem is noted for want of conduct and 
judgmeot, instead of staying, as he might have 
done, for the death of" Capaneus, Hippomedon, 
Tydeus, or some other of his Seven Champions, 
(who arc heroes all alike) or more properly for the 
tragical end of the two brothers, whose exequies 
the ncxt successor had leisure to perform, when the 
siege was raised, and in the interval betwixt the 
poet's first action and his second, went out of his 
way, as it were on prepense malice, to commit a 
fault. 7 For he took his opportunity to kill a royal 
infant, by the means of a serpent, (that author of" 

» This observation of our author drew from Mr. Walter 
Harte, several years afterwards, tlle following remark, 
subjoined to his translation of the sixth TIaBAr) : 
" Mr. Dryden, in his excellent Preface to the ¢ENr.r, 
takes occasion to quarrel with Statius, and calls the present 
book [-the sixth ' an ill-timed and injudicious episode.' 
I wonder so severe a remark could pass from that gentle- 
man, who was an admirer of our aut.hor, even to super- 
stition. I own I can scarce forgive myself to contradict 
so great a poet, and so good a critick : talium enim virorum 
ut admiratio maxima, ira censura didricilis. However, the 
present case may admit of very alleviating circumstances. 
It may be replied in general, that the design of this book 
was, to gtve a respite to the main action, introducing a 
mournful but pleasing variation from terrour to pity. It 
is also highly probable, that Statius had an eye to the 
funeral obsequies of Polydore and Anchises, mentioned 
in the third and fifth books of Virgil. We may also 
look upon them as a prelude, opening the mind b t, de- 
grees to receie the miseries and horrour of a future war. 
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all evil,)to make way for those funeral honours 
which he intended for him. Now if this innocent 
had been of any relation to his TIEBAIS, if he 
had either farthered or hindered the taking of the 
town, the poet might have round some sorry ex- 
cuse, at least, for detaining the reader ri'oto the 
promised siege. On these terres, this Capaneus 
of a poet engaged his two immortal predecessors» 
and his success was answerable to his enterpriz¢ 
If this oeconomy must be observed in the mi- 
nutest parts of an epick poem, which, to a coin- 
mon reader, seem to be detached from the body, 
and allnost independent of it, what soul, though 
sent into the world with great advantages of na- 
ture, cultivated with the liberal arts and sciences, 
conversant with histories of the dead, and enribhed 
with observations on the living, can be suflïcient 
to inforln the whole body of so great a work ? I 
touch here but transiently, without any strict me- 
thod, on some few of those many rules of imi- 
tating nature, which Aristotle drew from Homer's 
Ir.ADS and O»Yss.s, and which he fitted to the 
drama ; furnishing himself also with observations 

This is intimated in some measure by the derivation o[ 
the word ARCHEMORUS." PoEras, 8vo. a7o. 7. 
Mr. Harte's assertion that Dryden was an admirer of 
Statius, even to superstition, might have had some weight, had 
not our author frequently mentioned that poe, and never, 
I think, without disapprobation. In the Dedication of Trlr 
SPANSH Fg'¢Ag, (vol. il. p. 67,) he says, " Virgil had 
ail the majesty of a lawful prince, and Statius only the 
blustering of a tyrant." 
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from the practice of the thcatre, when it flourished 
under sZEschilus, Euripides, and Sophocles. For 
the original of the stge was from the epick poem. 
Narration, doubtless, preceded acting, and gave 
laws toit : what at first vas told artful]y, was, in 
process of time, represented gracefully to the 
ight and hearing. Those episodes of Homer, 
which were proper for the stage, the poets ampli- 
fied each into an action. Out of" his limbs they 
formed their bodies ; what he had eontracted, they 
enlarged ; out of one Hercules were lnade infinite 
of pigmies, yet ail endued with human souls ; for 
from him, thcir grcat creator, thcy have cach of 
them the divin,e _particulam aura. They flowcd 
ri'oin him at first, and are at last resolved into him. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
measurc and sylnmetry was owing to him. His 
one, entire, and great action was copied by them, 
according to the proportions of the drama. If he 
finishcd his orb within the year, it sufficed to teach 
them, that their action being less, and being also 
less diversificd with incidents, their orb, of con- 
sequencc, must be circumscribed in a less com- 
p,s; which they rcduced within the limits either 
of a natural or an artificial day. So that, as he 
taught them to amplify xvhat he had shortened, by 
the smne rulc applicd thc contrary way, he taught 
them to shorten what he had amplified. Tragedy 
is the miniature of human life ; an cpick poem is 
the draught at length.Here, my Lord, I must 
contract also, for before I was aware, I was almost 
running into a long digression to provc that there 
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is no such absolute necessity that the time of a 
stage-action should so strictly be confined to 
twenty-four hours, as never to exceed them; for 
which Aristotle contends, and the Grecian stage 
has practised. Some longer space, on some occa- 
sions, I think may be allowed, especially for the 
English theatre, which requircs more variety of 
incidents than the French. Corneille hinsclÇ 
after long practice, was inclined to think, that the 
time allotted by the ancients was too short to 
raise and finish a great action ; and better a me- 
chanick fuie were stretched or broken, than a great 
beauty were omitted. To raise, and afterwards to 
calln the passions, to purge the soul fion pride, 
by the examples of human miscries which befall 
the greatest ; in few words, to cxpel arrogance, 
and introduce compassion, are the great effects of 
tragedy : great, I must confess, if they were alto- 
gerber as truc as they are pompous. But are 
habits to be introduced at three hours' warning ? 
Are radical diseases so suddenly relnoved ? A 
mountebank may promise such a cure, but a skilf'ul 
physician will hot undertake it. An epick pocln 
is not in so much baste ; it works leisurely ; the 
changes which it makes are slow, but the cure îs 
likely to be more perfèct. The effects of tragedy, 
as I said, are too violent to be lasting. If" it be 
answered, that for this reason tragedies are of.ten to 
be seen, and the dose to be repeated, this is 
tacitly to confess that there is more virtue in one 
heroick poem, than in many tragedies. A man is 
humbled one day, and his pride returns the next. 
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Chemical medicines are observed fo relieve oftenar 
than to cure; for it is the nature of spirits to 
make swift impressions, but hot deep. Galenical 
decoctions, to which I may properly compare an 
cpick poem, have more of body in them; thcy 
work by their substance and their weight. 
It is one reason of Aristotle's, to prove that 
tragedy is the more noble, because it turns in a 
shorter compass ; the whole action being circum- 
scribed within the space of four-and-twenty hours. 
He might prove as well, that a mushroom is to be 
preferred before a peach, because it shoots up in 
the compass of a night. 8 A chariot may be driven 

s ,, If Aristotle had said that tragedy was the more 
noble, because a poet could compose a tragedy in much 
less time than an epick poem, the simile would have been 
justly applied. Dryden hacl but just belote said, that 
"' the effects of tragedy are too violent to be lasting.' 
But he did hOt give himself rime to see, that tragedy owes 
this greater violence of e.ffect to the shortness of its plan; 
that is, to its strict unity, the more concentrated and 
unbroken interest, its " close accelerated plot ;" to that 
dOpoa, as Aristotle calls it, so essential to the purpose of 
tragedy, which is, to give the pleasure of strong emotion. 
The Epick Poem is of too tedious a length, too various 
and episodick, to produce that effect in the same degree as 
tragedy, which is read, or seen, af once, and without inter- 
ruption. 
" But the case was, that Dryden, (who, as I had before 
occasion to remark, appears to have taken his idea of 
Aristotle ffoto French translation,) wrote this :n the pre- 
face to his translation oi an Epick Poem ; on the contrary, 
when he was writing on tragedy, he gave tragedy the 
preference." [" though tragedy be justly pre[erred 
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round the pillar in less space than a large ma- 
chine, because the bulk is hOt so great. Is the 
Moon a more noble planet than Saturn, because 
she makes her revolution in less than thirty days» 
and he in little less than thirty years ? Both their 
orbs* are in proportion to their several magnitudes; 
and, consequently, the quickness or slowness Of 
thcir motion, and the .time of their circumvolu- 
tions, is no argument of the greater or less per- 
fection. And besicles, what virtue is there in a 
tragedy, which is hot contained in an epick poem ; 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice 
punished, and those more amply treated than the 
narrowness of the drmna can adroit ? The shining 
quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his con- 
stancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever cha- 
racteristical virtue his poet gives him, raises first 
our admiration : we are naturally prone to imitate 
what we adlnire; and fi'equent acts produce a 
habit. If the hero's chier quality be vicious, as 
for example, the choler and obstinate desire of 
vengeance in Achilles, yet the moral is instruc- 
tive; and besides, we are informed in the very 
proposition of the Ings, that this anger was 
pernicious ; that it brought a thousand ills on the 

above the other," i. e. the epick poem. EssAY ON DftA- 
MATICK PoEsY.]Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, trans- 
lated by Twining, Note 73 ; P" ,556. 
* Orb was ot'ten used by out author and his contempo- 
raries, for orbit. It has been already so used in la. 430. 
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Grecian camp. The courage of Achilles is pro- 
posed to imitation, not his pride and disobedience 
to his General ; nor his brutal cruelty to his dead 
enemy, nor the selling his body to his father. We 
abhor these actions while we rcad them, and what 
we abhor we never imitatc : the poet only shews 
them like rocks or quicksands, to be shunned. 
By this examplc the criticks bave concludèd. 
that it is not necessary the manners of the hero 
should be virtuous; they are poetically good, if 
they are of a piece. Though, where a character 
of pertct virtue is set before us, it is more lovely; 
for therc the whole hcro is to be imitatcd. This 
is the _,ZEneas of our author; this is that idea of 
perfection in an cpick poem, which painters and 
statuaries bave only in their minds, and which no 
hands are able to express. These are the beauties 
of a Go» in a human body. When the picture 
of Achilles is drawn in tragedy, he is taken with 
those warts, and molcs, and hard features, by those 
who reprcsent him on the stage, or he is no more 
Achilles ; for his creator, Homer, has so described 
him. Yet even thus he appears a perfect hero, 
though an imperfect character of virtue. Horace 
paints him after Homcr, and delivers him to be 
copied on the stage with all those imperfections. 
Therefore, they are either hot faults in a heroick 
poem, or faults common to the drama. 
After ail, on the whole merits of the cause, it 
must be acknowledged, that the epick p.oem is 
more f9r the manners, and trag'edy for the passions. 
The passions, as I have said, are violent; and 
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acute distempers require medicines of a strong 
and speedy operation. Ill habits of the mind are 
like chronical diseases, to be corrected by degrees, 
and cured by alteratives ; xvherein, though purges 
are sometimes necessary, yet diet, good air, and 
moderate exercise, have the greatest part. The 
matter being thus stated, it will appear that both 
sorts of poetry are of use fortheir proper ends. 
The stage is more active, the epiek poem works 
at greater leisure ; yet is active too, when pced 
requires: for dialogue is imitated by the drama 
ri'oin the more active parts of it. One purs off a 
fit, like the quinquina, `» and relieves us only for a 
time ; the other roots out thc distemper, and gives 
a healthful habit. The su0 enlightens and cheers 
us, dispels fogs, and arrns the ground with his 
daily beams ; but the corn is sowed, increases, is 
ripened, and is reaped tbr use, in process of time, 
alad in its proper season. 
I proceed fi'om the greatness of the action, to 
the dignity of the actors, I mean to the persons 
employed in both poems. There likewise tragedy 
will be seen to borrow from the epopee ; and that 
which borrows is always of less dignity, because 
it bas not of its own. A subject, it is true, may 
lend to his sovereign; but the act of borrowing 
makes the I(ing inferior, because he wants, and 
the subject supplies. And supposehe persons of 

9 The Peruvian, or Jesuits' bark, of which some speci- 
mens had been sent to London about x633, but it did not 
get into general ue till about a65, during tlae Usurpation. 
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the drama wholly fabulous, or of the poet's inven- 
tion, yet heroick poetry gave him the examples of 
that invention, because it was first, and Homer 
the common father of the stage. I know hOt of 
any one advantage, which tragedy can boast above 
hcroick poetry, but that it is repreented to the 
view, as well as read; and instructs in the closet, 
as well as on the theatre. This is an uncontended 
excellence, and a chier branch of its prerogative ; 
yet I may be allowed to say without partiality, that 
herein the actors share the oet's praise. ¥our 
Lordship knows some model'n tragedies, which are 
beautiful on the stage, and yet I ara confident )ou 
would hOt read them. Tryphon, the stationer,' 
complains, they are seldom asked for in his shop. 
The poet who flourished in the scene, is damned 
in the ruelle ; nay more, he is hot esteemed a 
good poet by thoe who see and hear hls extrava- 
gancies with delight. They are a sort of stately 

' A bookselter at Rome, in the rime of Martial. See 
his Evmr. iv. 7 . xiii. 3- 
* Ruelle is an assembly of persons in a morning, in a 
lady's dressing-room, while she is at ber toilet. This 
fashion of introducing French words into out language, 
Dr. Johnson has justly rcprobated. " Dryden Isays that 
most judicious critick,)had a vanity unworthy of 
ailities, to shew, as may be suspected, the rank of the 
company -,4"ith whom he lived, by the use of French 
words, which had then crept into conversation ; such as 
.fraicheur for coobess, fougue for turbulence, and a few 
more, none of which the language bas incorporated or 
retained. They continue only where they stood first, per- 
petual warnings to future innovators." Lire 
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iiistian, and lofty childishness. Nothing but na- 
ture can glvc a sincere plcasurc: wherc that is 
not imitated, it is grotesque painting;--thc tînc 
woman ends in a fish's tail. 
I might also add, that many things which not 
 only please, but are real beauties in the reading, 
would appear absurd upon the stage; and those not 
only the speciosa miracula, as Horaee ealls them, 
of transformations, of Scylla, Antiphates, and the 
Lestrygons, which cannot be represented even in 
operas; but the prowess of Achilles or neas 
would appear ridiculous iu our dwarf-heroes of the 
theatre. We tan believe they routed armies, in 
Holner or in Virgil ; but ne Hercules contra duos, in 
the drama. I forbear to instance in many things, 
which the stage cannot or ought not to represent ; 
/'or I have said already more than I intended on this 
subject, and should fear it might be turned against 
me,--that I plead for the preeminence of epick 
poetry, because I have taken some pains in trans- 
lating Virgil,if this vere the first rime that I had 
delivered my opinion in this dispute: but I bave 
more than once already maintained the rights of 
my two masters against their rivals of the scene, 
even vhile I wrote tragedies myself, and had no 
thoughts of this present undertaking.* I submit 
myopinion to your judglnent, who are better 

J Out author had here, probably, some of Lee's plays 
in his thoughts. 
4 See vol. i. p. 98. In 69 also he delivered tlxe 
samc opinion. See p. 9x8 of this volume. 
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qualified than any lnan I know, to decide this con- 
troversy. You corne, my Lord, instructed in the 
cause, and needed hOt that I should open it. Your 
Ess,r or PoETRx', which was published vithout 
 naine, and of which I was not honoured vith 
the confidence, » I rend over and over with much 
delight, and as much instruction; and, vithout 
flattering you, or making myself more moral than 
I ara, hot without some envy. I was loth to be 
informecl how an epick poem should be written, 
o1: how a tragedy should be contrived and managed, 
in better verse, and with more judgment, than I 
could teach others. A native of Parnassus, and 
bred up in the studies of its fundamental laxvs, 
may receive new lights ri'oto his contemporaries ; 
but it is a grudging kind of praise which he gives 
lis benefactors. He is more obliged than he is 
willing to acknowledge; there is a tincture of 
malice in his commendations : for where I own I 
ara taught, I confess my want of knowledge. A 
Judge upon the bench may, out of good nature, 
or at least interest, encourage the pleadings of a 
pnny counsellor, but he does hot willingly com- 
mend his brother-serjeant at the bar; especiaIly 
when he controuls his law, and exposes that igno- 
rance vhich is ruade sacred by his place. I gave 
the unknown author his due commendation, I 

s The Ess.Y o» POETRY was first pnblished anony- 
mously in x68. I have said in a former note, (p. 4x,) 
that. it was writte, i,a 67. 5 ; but my memory deceived 
me : it was the ESSAY ON SA.TIRE, by the same author,. 
that was written (as he himself tells us) in 675. 
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must confess; but who can answer for me, and 
for tbe test of the pocts, who hcard me read the 
poem, whether we should hot have been better 
pleased to havc seen our own names at the bottom 
of the titlepagc ? Perhaps we. commended it the 
more, that we might seem tobe above the cen- 
sure. We are naturally displeasedwith an unknown 
critick, as the ladies are with a lampooner, because 
we are bitten in the dark, and know hot where to 
f:asten out rcvengc; but great excellencies will 
work their way through all sorts of opposition. I 
applauded, rather out of decency, than affection ; 
and was ambitious, as some yet can witness, tobe 
acquainted with a man with wholn I had the 
honour to converse, and that almost da.ily, for so 
many years together. Heaven knows, if I have 
hcartily forgiven you this dcceit. You extorted a 
praise, which I should willingly bave given, had I 
known you. Nothing had been more easy than 
to commcnd a patron of a long standing. Thc 
world would joiu with me, if the encolniums were 
just; and if unjust, would excuse a grateful fiat- 
terer. But to corne anonymous upon me, and 
force me to commend you against my interest, was 
not altogether so fair, give me leave to say, as it 
was politick ; for by concealing your quality, you 
might clearly understand how your work sue- 
ceeded; and that the general approbation was 
given to your merit, hOt your titles. 6 Thus» like 

6 This and the preceding passages undoubtedly con- 
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Apcllcs, you stood unsccn bchind your own Venus, 
and rcccivcd thc prascs of thc passin multitude : 
thc work was commcndcd, hot thc author ; and I 
doubt hot, this was onc of thc most plcasug 
vcnturcs of youï lire. 
I havc dctaincd your Lordship lougcr than I 
intcndcd, in this disputc of" prcfcrcncc bctwxt thc 
cpick pocm and thc drama, and yct havc 
formally answcrcd any of" thc arumcms which arc 
brought by Aristotlc on thc othcr side, and set 
thc faircst light by Dacicr. But I supposc, with- 
out |ookin on thc book, I may havc touchcd on 
somc of thc objections. For in this Addrcss fo 
your Lordshîp, I design hot a trcatisc of" hcroick 
poctry, but writc in a loosc cpisto]ary way, somc- 

tain very elegant praise, but surely more than the per- 
formance in question is entitled to. 
" Of this Essay, (says Johnson) which Dr),den has 
exalted so highly, it may be justly said, that the precepts 
are judicious, sometimes new, and often happily ex- 
pressed; but there are, after all the emendations, many 
weak lines, and some strange appearances of negligence; 
as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon con- 
nection and coherence, without which, says he, 
" 'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what ).'ou will,  
" But hot an elegy, nor writ with ski]l, 
" No Panegyrick, nora Cooper's-Hill. 
" Who would hot suppose that Waller's Panegyrick, and 
Denhaln's Cooper's-Hill, were Elegies? 
" His verses are often insipid, but his Memoirs are 
lively and agreeable : he had the perspicuity and elegance 
of an historian, but hot the tire and fancy of a poet." 



what tending fo that subject, after the example of 
Horace in his First Epistle of the Second Book to 
Augustus Cesar, and of" that to the Pisos, which 
we calI his ART OF POETtY ; in both of" which he 
observes no mcthod that I can trace» v«hatever 
Scaliger the father, or Heinsius may bave seen, or 
rathcr think they had seen. I bave taken up, laid 
down, and resumed, as of'ten as I pleascd, the 
saine subject ; and this loose procecding I shall 
usc through ail this Preatoff Dcdication. Yet 
ail this while I have been sailing with some side- 
wind or other toxvard the point I proposed in the 
beginning; the greatness and cxcellency of an 
heroick poem, xvith some of the difficultics which 
attend that work. The comparison therefore 
which I ruade betwixt the epopee and the tragedy, 
was hot altogether a digression ; for it is concluded 
on ail hands, that they are both the masterpieces 
of human wit. 
In the mean time I may be bold to draw this 
corollary from what has been already said,--that 
the file of heroick poets is ver), short ; all are not 
such, who have assumed that lofty title in ancient 
or modern ages, or bave been so esteelned by their 
partial and ignorant admirers. 
There have been but one great Ir.IAs, and one 
:ENs, in so many ages. The next, but the next 
with a long interval betwixt, was the J.atrsAr. ;7 

7 Tasso's great poem, LA GERUSALKMMI LIBIRATA ; 
first printed complete in ,57t. 
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I mean not so much in distance of time, as in 
excellency. After these three are entered, some 
Lord Chamberlain should be appointed, some cri- 
tick of authority should be set belote the door, to 
keep out a crowd of little poets, who press for 
admission, and are not of quality. Meevius would 
be deafizning your Lordship's ears with his 
Fortunam Priani cantabo, et nodule be[[um. 

Mere fustian, (as Horace would tell you from be- 
bind, without pressing forward,} and more smoke 
than tire. Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, 8 would 
cry out,--make room for the Italian poets, the 
descendants of Virgil in a right line. Father Le 
VIoine, with his SaUNa" Lows, and 8cudery with 
his Aic:, " tbr a .godly King, and a Gothiek 
eonqueror ; and Chapelain would take it ill, that 
his MaD '» should be refused a place with Helen 
and Lavinia. Spencer has a better plea for his 
l'alt " (VEtN, ha«l his action been finished, or 
had been one; and Milton, if the devil had not 
been his hero, insead of Adam ; if the giant had 
not foiled the knight, and driven him out of his 
strong hold, to wander through the world with hi 
lady errant; and if there had hot been more 

 The MORG,XtTE MAGGIORE o[ c Luigi Pulci first 
appeared at Florence, in 1488 ; Boiardo's L'OLXS)O 
INNAMORATO in 496; the O.L.«)O FUOSO of 
Ariosto in 55. 
« See p. 9 - 
9 Chapelain's M.t) is La Pucelle d'Orleant. 
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machining pcrsons than humn in his poem. 
Aftcr thc»c thc rc»t of out English pocts shall hot 
bc mcntioncd. I hve that honore" for them which 
I ought to have; but if-they are worthies, they 
are hOt to be ranked amongst the three whom I 
have namcd, and who are established in their 
reputation. 
Before I quitted the comparison betwixt epick 
poetry and tragedy, I should bave acquainted my 
judge with one advantage of the former over the 
latter, which I now casually remember out of the 
Preface of Segrais before his translation of the 
_.ZEneis, or out ofBossu,wno matter which. "The 
style of the heroick poem is and ought to be more 
lofty than that of the drama." The critick is cer- 
tainly in the right, for the reason already urged ; 
the work of tragedy is on the passions, and in 
dialogue ; both of them abhor strong netaphors, in 
which the epopee dellghts. A poet cannot speak 
too plainly on the stage, for volat irrevoc«bile 
verbum : the sense is lost, if it be not taken fly- 
ing; but what we read alone, we bave leisure to 
digest. There an author may beautify his sense 
by the boldness of his expression, which if we 
understand hot fully at the first, we may dwell 
upon it, till we flnd the secret force and excellence. 
That whiçh cures the manners by alterative phy- 
- siek, as I said before, must proceed by insensible 
degrees ; but that which purges the passions, must 
do its business ail at once, or wholly fail of its 
effect, at least in the present operation, and with- 
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ou rcpcatcd doses. çVc must bcat hc îron whi|c 
itis hot, but we may polish it at leisure.oEhus, 
my Lord, you pay the fine of my forgetfulness, and 
yet the merits of both causes are where they were, 
and undecided, till you declare whether it be 
more tbr the benefit of" mankind to bave their 
manners in general corrected, or thcir pride and 
hardheartedness removed. 
I must now corne closer to my prescnt business, 
and not think of making more invasive wars 
abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
thc defence of my own country. Vil"gil is at- 
tacked by many enemies; he bas a whole confe- 
deracy against him, and I must endeavour to 
dcfcnd him as well as I am able. But their prin- 
cipal objections being against his moral, the dura- 
tion or length of time takcn up in the action of 
the poem, and what they have to urge against the 
manners of his hero, I shall omit the rest as mere 
cavils of grammarians; at the v«orst, but casual 
slips of a great man's pen, or inconsiderable faults 
of an admirable poem, which the author had not 
lelsure to review before his death. Macrobius has 
answered what the ancients could urge against 
him ; and some things I have lately read in Tan- 
negui le Fevrè, Valois, and another whom I naine 
hot, which are searce worth answering. They begin 
with the moral of his poem, which I bave else- 
where confessed, and still must own, hOt to be so 
noble as that of Homer. But let both be fairly 
stated, and without eontradicting my first opinion.. 
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I can shew that Virgil's was as useful to the Ro- 
mans of his age, as Homer's was to the Grecians of 
his, in what time so ever he may be supposed to 
have lived and flourished. Homcr's moral was, 
to urge the necessity of union, and of a good un- 
derstanding bctwixt confcderate states and prin- 
ccs engaged in a war with a mighty monarch ; as 
also of discipline in an army, and obedience in 
the several chiefs to the supreme commander of 
the joint forces. To inculcate this, he sets forth 
the ruinous effects of discord in thc camp of those 
allies, occasioncd by the quarrcl betwixt the Ge- 
neral and one of the next in office under him. 
Agalncmnon gives the provocation, and Achilles 
resents the injury. Both parties are faulty in the 
quarrel, and accordingly they are both punished : 
the aggressor is forced to sue for peace to his 
inferior, on dishonourable conditions; the deserter 
refuses the satisfaction offcred, and his obstinacy 
costs him his best friend. This works the natural 
effect of choler, and turns his rage against him 
by whom he was last affronted, and most sensibly. 
The greatcr anger expels the less; but his cha- 
racter is still preserved. In the mean time the 
Grecian army receives loss on loss, and is hall 
destroyed by a pestilence into the bargain : 
Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur ,4clzivi. 
As the poet, in the first part of the example, 
had shewn the bad effccts of discord, so, after the 
rec6ficilement, he gives the good effects of unity ; 



for Hector is slain, and then Troy must fall. By 
this, itis probable, that Homcr lived when the 
Median monarchy was grown formidable to the 
Grecians; and that thc joint endcavours of his 
countrymen wcre littlc cnough to prcscrvc thcir 
common frcedom 'roln ai1 encroachilig encmy. 
Such was his nora| ; which all criticks bave al]owed 
tobe more noble than that of Virgil, though hot 
adapted to the timcs in which thc Roman poet 
livcd. Had Virgil flourished in thc age of En- 
nius, and addrcssed to Scipio, he had probably 
takcn the saine moral, or some other hot unlike 
it; for thon the Romans wcre in as much danger 
from the Carthaginian commonwcalth, as the 
Grecians were from the Assyrian, or Median mo- 
narchy. But we are tO consider him as writing 
his poem in a timc when the old £orm of" govern- 
lnenl: was subverted, and a new one just esta- 
blished by Octavius Coesar ; in etYect, by force 
arms, but secming]y by the consent of thc Roman 
people. Thc commonwealth had reccived a deadly 
wound in the {-ormcr civil wars betwixt Marius 
and Sytla. The commons, whilc the first pre- 
vailed, had ahnost shaken off thc yoke of thc 
nobility ; and Marius and Cinna, like the captains 
of the mob, under the specious pretence of the 
publick good, and of doing justice on the op- 
pressors of their liberty, revenged "tbelnselves, 
without f'orm of law, on their private encmies. 
Sylla, in his turn, proscribed the hcads of the 
adverse part),. He too had nothing but liberty 
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and reformation in his mouth; for the cause of 
religion is but a modern motive to rebellion, in- 
vented by the Christian priesthood, refining on 
the heathen. Sylla, tobe sure, meant no more 
good to the Roman people, than Marius before 
him, whatever he declared; but sacrificed the 
lires, and took the estates, of" all his enemies, to 
gratify those who brought him into power. Such 
was the reformation of the government by both 
parties. The senate and the commons were the 
two bases on which it stood ; and the two chaln- 
pions of either faction each destroved the founda- 
tions of the other side : so the fabrick of conse- 
quence must fàll betwixt them and tyranny must 
be built upon their ruins. Tnls co.s 
.ALTERING FVNDAMENTAL LAWS AND CONSTITV- 
 ,IONS. Like him, who bcin in good health, 
lodged hinself in a physician's bouse, and was 
over-persuaded by his landlord to take physick, of 
which he died, for the benefit of his doctor: 
Stavo ben, (was written on his tnonument,) ma, 
per star meglio, sto qui.  
After the death of those two usurpers, the 
commonwealth seemed to recover, and held up 
its head for a little rime; but it was all the while 
in a deep consumption, which is a flattering dis- 
ease. Pompey, Crassus, and Coesar, had round 
the sweets of arbitrary power; and each being a 

 i. e. I was well, btt endcavouring to be better, I ana 
lere. 
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check to the other's growth, struck up a false 
friendship amongst themselves, and divided the 
government betwixt theln, which none of them was 
able to assume alone. These were tbe publick- 
pirited men of their age, that is, patriots for their 
own interest. The commonwealth looked with a 
florid countenance in their management; spre, ad 
in bulk, and all the while was wasting in the 
vitals. Not to trouble your Lordship with the 
repetition of what you know,--after the death of 
Crassts, Pompey round himself outwitted by 
Cmsar, broke with him, overpowered him in the 
senate, and caused many unjust decrees to pass 
against him : Coesar thus injured, and unable to 
resist the factiou of the nobles, which was now 
uppermost, (tbr he was a Marian,) had recourse to 
arms; and his cause was just gainst Pompey, 
but hOt against his.country, whose constitution 
ought to have been sacred to him, and never to 
bave been violated on the account ofany private 
wrong. But he prevailed ; and heaven declaring 
for him, he became a providential monarch, under 
the title of Perpetual Dietator. He being murdered 
by his own son, whom I neither dare commend, 
nor can justly blame, (though Dante in his INFERNO 
bas put him and Cassius, and Judas Iscariot bctwixt 
them, into thc great devil's mouth,) the coin- 

 Brutus, whose mother, Servilia, was supposed to 
bave granted favours to Julius Cesar, when he was ver F 
young. 
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under Brutus and Cssius» and then sunk for 
ever. 
Thus the Roman people were grossly gulled 
twice or thrice over, and as often enslaved in one 
century, and under the same pretence of reforma- 
tion. A . last the two battles of Philippi gave the 
decisive stroke against liberty ; and hOt long after, 
the commonwealth was turned into a monarchy, 
by the conduct and good fortune of Augustus. 
It is truc, that the despotick power could not bave 
fallen into better hands than those of the first and 
second Coesar. ¥our Lordship well knows what 
obligations Virgil had to the latter of them : he 
saw, beskle, that the commonwealth was ]ost 
without resource : the heads of it destroyed ; the 
senate, new moulded, grown degenerate, and 
either bought off, or tbrusting their oçvn necks 
into the yoke, out of fear of being forced. Yet I 
may safely aflîrm for out great author, (as men of 
good sense are generally honest,) that he was still 
of republican principles in heart. 
Secretosque pios ; his dantem.]ura Catonem. 
I think I need use no other argument to justify 
my opinion, than that of this one line, taken from 
the Eighth Book of the ./-ENs. If he had not 
well studied his patron's temper, it might have 
ruined him with another prince. * But Augustus 

« Our author has here expressed himself very care- 
lessly and inaccurately. A slight addition would render 
VOL. III, G G 
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was not discontented, at least that we can tïnd, 
that Cato was placed, by his own poet, in Elysium; 

the. passage perfectly" correct : " If he had not well stu- 
died lais patron's temper, he wouM hot harse ventured an 
such an eulogy : it might bave ruined him with another 
prince." 
After ail, however, I bclieve, that this argument to 
prove that Virgil was a republicart in his heart, is wholly 
rantbunded ; and that the person here meant was not Cato 
wbo killed himself at Utica, but Cato the Censor. Pope 
indeêd was once of Dryden's opinion: 
To Cato, Virgil pay'd one honest line : 
O let my" country's fiiends illumine mine! 
This he wrote in 1738, but afterwards he changed his 
opinion, as appears from the following passage in Spence's 
ANC3OT.S, subscribed with the naine of Pope : 
" I have formerly said that Virgil wrote one honest 
line,-- 
Secretosque pios ; his dantem jura Catonem ; 
and that I now believe was not meant of Cato Uticensis." 
Virgil himself has furnished us with a strong confir- 
mation of Pope's " amended judgment ;" for in his de- 
scription of the infernal regions, (/EN. vi. 434,) he has 
expressly excluded self-murderers fiom the Elysium of the 
blessed : 
Proxima deinde tenent mesti loca, qui sibi letum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas ..... 
This circumstance should seem decisive ; and accordingly 
we find that the ingenuity of the learned Heyne, who 
¢omends that the younger Cato was meant, has not been 
able to furnish any other excuse for his here being placed 
among holy spirits, than this ;--that a poet is laot obliged 
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nd there giving laws to the holy souls, who 
deserved to be separated from the vulgar sort of 

to observe a uniform course throughout the whole of his 
work: " Licet poetae diversis carminis partibus diversas 
rationes sequi."--According to this reasoning, if/Eneas 
had been described in the first/ENEtt) as a low fait man, 
the poet with propriety might have given him a brown 
complexion in the sixth, and in the eighth have intro- 
duced him as six feet high. 
I may add, that supposing even that Virgil had any 
partiality for Cato Uticensis, of which there is no proof 
whatsoever, neither his age, (for he died at forty-eight,) 
nor his character, so well entitled him to the high situa- 
tion in which the lawgiver of the blessed is here placed, 
as his progenitor, who during a lire of near ninety years 
was so eminentl), distinguished for his strict severity as a 
rigid censor of manners.--See also/EN, vi. 841 , where 
he is again honourably mentioned. 
Mr. Spence, several years after his conversation with 
Pope on this subject, had occasion to publish the inge- 
nious comments on Virgil, which he round among his 
friend Mr. Holdsworth's papers; with these he has 
blended several of his own ; and his remark on the pas- 
sage before us affords an additional confirmation of what 
bas been now stated : 
" Virgil represents the blessed in Elysium, and Cato 
giving laws to them. This agrees best with the character 
of Cato the Censor. See Plutarch's account of the Elder 
Cato; of his strict j udgments and laws; of the statue 
set up to his honour in the temple of Salus, and of the 
inscription under it, in his Lire of that great lawgiver. 
Seneca speaks as highly of him in that capacity, as of 
Scipio in the military way :" M. Porcius Censorius, quem 
tare reipublicoe profuit nasci, quam Scipionem ; alter enim 
cure hostibus nostris bellum, alter cure rnoribus gessit." 
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good spifits.  For his conscience could hOt but 
whspcr fo thc arbtrary monarch, that thc kings 
oflRomc wcrc ai first c]cctivc, and govcrncd hOt 
wthout a scnac ; that Romu|us was no hcrcdtary 
prince, and though aftcr his dcath hc rcccvcd 
clvnc honours, for thc good hc did on carth, yct 
hc was but a god of" thcir own makng ; that thc 
last Tarqun was cxpcllcd justly for ovcrt-acts of 
tymnny, and mal-administration : for such arc thc 
conditions of" an clccfivc kngdom, and I mcddc 
hOt with othcrs; bchg, for my own ophfion, of 
VIontangc's principlcs»that an honcst man ought 
fo bc contcntcd wth that form oi c govcrmcnt, and 
wth thosc fundarncnta] consfitufions of" if, which 
hc rcccvcd from his anccstors» and undcr which 
himsclf was born ; though ai thc samc timc hc 
confcsscd frccly, that f hc could havc choscn his 
place of" birth, it should havc bccn t Vcnicc; 

EPIST. lxxxvii.--If Cato Uticensis could have been 
placed at all in Elysium by Virgil, (who says that such as 
kill themselves are in another part of Hades,) he would, 
at least, be a very improper person to be set by" him in 
so eminent a situation there."--Mr. Spence acknowledges 
that it appears from a passage in Macrobius, (SATURNALo 
1. ii. c. 4") that Augustus was hot disinclined to commend 
Cato ; and ho did not forger that Horacc has mentioned 
with applause " Catonis mobile letum ;" to the latter of 
which circumstances more welght than it deserves has, I 
think, been given by those who suppose Cato of Utica 
to havc been the person meant in the eighth ]Eneid. 
* By secretos surely we must understand--segregatos 
ab irapiis, who are mentioned in t-he preceding lines. 
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which, for many reasons, I dislike, and am better 
pleased to have been born an Englishman.ç 
But to return from my long rambling: I say 
that Virgil having maturely weighed the condition 
of the times in which he lived; that an entirc 
liberty was not to be retrieved ; that thc prescnt 
settlcment had the prospect of a long continuance 
in the saine family, or those adopted into it ; that 
he held his paternal estate from the bounty of the 
conqueror, by whom ho was likewise enriched, 
esteemed, and cherished; that this conqueror» 
though of a bad kind, was the very best of it ; 
that the arts of peace flourished undcr him ; that 
all men might bc happy, if they xvould bc quiet ; 
that now he was in possession of thc whole, yet 
he shared a grcat part of his authority with the 
senate ; that he would be chosen into the ancient 
oflâccs of the commonwealth, and ruled by the 
power which he dcrived from them, and prorogued 
his govermnent from time to time, still, as it 
wcre, threatening to dismiss himself from publick 
carcs, xvhich he exercised more for the common 
ffood, than for any delight he took in ffreatness : 
these things, I say, being considered by the poet, 
he concluded it to be the interest of his country 
to be so governed ; to infuse an awful respect into 
the people towards such a prince ; by that respect 
to confirm their obedienee to him; and by that 

ç "Ve have had, if I remember right, this sentiment 
nearly in the saine words, in a former Essay. 
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obedence to make thm happy. This ,cas the 
moral o[ his divine poem ;' honest in thc poet ; 

' That the .//ENEID was written with a view of recon- 
ciling the Roman people to a monarchical form of go- 
vernment, was originally suggested by Bossu, (TRAITE 
3tJ POEIE E'IOUE, l. i. c. xi.) and his notion was after- 
wards enlarged on by the Abbé Vatry, in his Discours 
sur la _Fable de l'Endde, (MEM. DE LITERAT. t. xix. p. 
8'15,) in which he endeavoured to prove that throughout 
this great poem Augustus was shadowed under the person 
oi r .Eneas. With these Frenchmen, Pope, Spence, and 
the ingenious and learned Dr. Joseph Warton, concur. 
" That Virgil wrote this excellent poem, (says Mr. 
Spence, in a note published among Holdsworth's Coin- 
ments, 4to. 1768, ) with a design oi r confirming Augustus's 
usurpation of the sole government of the Roman state, 
is proved at large in POI.'¢M.TS, D. III. notes 6 to 13. 
One must use so hard a term for it, when one looks 
back upon his proscription ; but one cannot use it without 
pain, when we look onward to the mildness of lais admi- 
nistration, and his patronage of the most deserving in all 
works of genius and art." The same gentleman, in his 
ANgCDOTrS, introduces Pope saying" The .EN .tD was 
evidently a party-piece, as much so as ABSAI.O ,N 
.¢$xCH ITOPHEL." 
As POLYM.TtS is hOt an uncommon book, I do hot 
think it necessary to transcribe the arguments urged by 
Spence in support of this notion, which may be also 
round in Dr. Warton's Lire of Virgil; more especially 
as the learned Heyne has, I think, clearly shewn that this 
conjecture, however ingenios and plausible, is not sup- 
ported by any similitude between the personal characters 
of ]Eneas and Augustus, or any resemblance in the cir- 
cumstances of their fortunes, or the events of their lives. 
He concludes therefore very justly, in my opinion, that 
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honourable to thc Emperor, whom hc dcrivcs from 
a divine extraction, and reflecting part of that 

if Virgil's plan was such as has been suggested, he has 
executed it most lamely and imperfectly ; as the late Dr. 
Johnson, when an ingenious Essay was published to prove 
that Falstaff was no coward, confuted it in the shortest 
and clearest manner, by observing, that if Shakspeare did 
not intend the fat knight for a coward, he must be ac- 
knowledged to have been the most bungling dramatist 
that ever wrote. 
Heyne's very judicious observations on this subject 
hOt easily admitting of abridgment, I subjoin them in lais 
own words : 
" De consilio quod pocta in Acneidc conscribenda sc- 
quutus sit, et de fine, quem propositum habuerit, multa 
varii comminiscuntur. Nihil quidem magis alienum 
esse potest ab epico carmine quam allegoria ; jugulat enim 
totam ejus viro, rerum et holninum dignitatem attenuat, 
gratum anilni errorem excutit, et aestum inter legendum 
refrigerat, voluptatemque omnem intercipit. Certatim 
tamen viri docti argutiis suis Aeneae personam nobis 
eripere, et Augustum'submittere allaborarunt. Etiam ex 
parata nova in Latio sede miseros Trojanos exturbarunt ; 
adumbratum esse a poeta novum tutu Romae constitutum 
unius principatum. Simili acunine alii arcana, nescio 
quae, dominationis Augusteae consilia, in Aeneide con- 
dcnda deprehendere sibi visi sunt. Ira SPr.qcIus, ele- 
gantis ingenii vit, [Polymetis, Dial. iii. p. 7, sqq.] 
.'0«rb epos esse Aeneidem sibi persuasum habebat; 
neque aliud quicquam poetam spectasse, quam ut animis 
libertatis ereptae desiderio aegris fomenta admoveret, et 
novum principem approbaret. Nihil tamen Aeneae per- 
sonam, fortunam, facta, et rata habere videas, quod ei 
consilio respondeat ; nullus iu Aeneide populus est liber, 
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honour on thc loman eo|% whom hc dcfivcs 
also from the Trojans; and not only profitable, 

qui dominum accipiat; nulla regni seu imperii, mo- 
narchiam vocamus, bona videas exposita aut commendata ; 
verbo nihil occurrit, quo libertatis amore contacti animi 
adduci aut allici possint, ut a bono principe malint tuto 
regnari quam cure libertatis vano nomine paucorum po- 
tentium dominatione vexari. In Juliae gentis honorera, 
quoe ab Iulo Aeneae filio originem ducere videri volebat, 
nonnulla passim suaviter memorari, ad Augusti laudes 
ingeniose alia inseri, ipsa carminis lectione manifestum 
sit, et a veteribus quoque Grammaticis jaln monitum est 
locis pluribus ; sed, quantam viro ea res ad dominationem 
Augusti commendandam haber epotuerit, mihi non satis 
constare lubenter fateor. Neque, si nova Aeneae sedes 
in Latio diuinis humanisque juribus vallata fuerit, quale 
inde propugnaculum novo Augusti regno partum sit, in- 
telligo; ut adeo, si demonstrari hoc possit, poetae con- 
silium illud in Aeneide condenda propositum fuisse, pa- 
rum feliciter eum in eo perficiendo et exsequendo versatum 
videri dicerem. 
" In eandem tamen opinionem jam ante Spencium 
inciderat vir doctus inter Francogallos, IL'Abbé Vatry,] 
qui imprimis similitudinem inter Aeneae et Augusti per- 
sonam et fortunam diserte persequitur. Ingeniose eum 
ludere non neges ; et convenir ei cum multis aliis doctis 
viris, qui opinntur, Augustum sub Aene persona esse 
adumbratum; eo referunt multa alia. Videas nonnullos 
tam egregie sibi placere in hoc invento, ut undique con- 
qulrant et venentur ea, quae ad Augustum accommodari 
posslnt. Sic oris dignitas (lib. i. 589, Os humerosque deo s..) 
cum assentatione in Augustum memorata est. Ignoscenda 
haec putem alicui ex media assentatorum turba, qui 
Aeneide lecta unam vel alteram Aeneae laudem ad Au- 
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but necessary to the present ge, and likely to be 
such fo their posterity. That it was the received 

gustum traheret, ut Principi palparet. Sed, ut M».Ro tam 
dissimiles personas, fortunas, virtutes et facta ac res 
gestas, inter se comparare voluerit, mihi quidem, si ejus 
judicium et elegantiam recte teneo, parure probabile 
videtur. Sapientior erat poeta, et rei poeticae intelli- 
gentior, quam ut talem cogitationem in animum admit- 
teret. Nain praeterquam quod Aeneae characterem non 
invenit, sed ab aliis jam traditum accepit, circumspici- 
endae erant a poeta virtutes Aeneae ejusmodi, quae in 
epico argumento vim et splendorem haberent, et factorum, 
quae enarranda erant, caussas idoneas suppeditarent. 
Çuod si ille studium suum ponere voluisset maxime in 
hoc, et Aeneas Augusto assimularetur, quam multa et 
quam parum consentanea epicae narrationi, argumento, 
operis characteri, temporum rationi, illaturus in carmen 
suum fuisset ! 
" Eadem fere via carmen 0z«r,u conditum a poeta 
visum ja, olim erat R. Patri le Bossu, ut Romanos partira 
ad amplectendum et probandum praesentem rerum stature 
aclducere, partira Augustum ad moderationem ac clemen- 
tiare adhortari, et a dominationis libidine et impotentia 
revocare voluerit. Sed nec huic consilio ulla ex parte 
respondet Aeneidis sire argumentum sire tractatio : pro- 
fugus ex urbe incensa Aeneas novam sedem quaerit, armis 
vim illatam propulsat, et sic porto ; cluid tandem his inest, 
quod ad imperandi artes ac virtutes spectet ? Fabulae 
tamen Virgilianae universe inesse, et in singulis carminis 
partibus aut locis ac versibus occurrere talia, quae prin. 
cipibus pro sahbrib,s praeceptis com,nendari possint, 
nemo neget ; quin potius inter utilitates, quae poetarum 
carminibus debentur, praecipue hoc commemorandum est. 
Verum non propterea dici potest ac debet, in condendo 
crmine et in fabula deligeada et ordinanda tale prae- 
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opinion, that the Romans wcrc dcscendcd from 
the Trojans, and Julius Cesar from Iulus, the sort 
of_neas, was enough for Virgil ; though perhaps 
he thought not so himself; or that _,ZEneas ever 
was in Italy, which Bochartus manifestly proves. 
And Homer, where he says that Jupiter hated the 
house of Priam, and was resolved to transfer the 
kingdom to the family of_/-Eneas, yet mentions 
nothing of his leading a colony into a foreign 
country, and settling there. But that the Romans 
valued themselves on their Trojan ancestry, is so 
undoubted a truth, that I need hOt prove it. Even 
the seals which we have remaining ofJulius Caesar, 
which ",ve know to be antique, have the star of 
Venus over them, (though they were ail graven 
a/ter his death,) as a note that he was deified. I 
doubt not but one reason'-why Augustus should 

ceptum propositum poetae fuisse, cujus explicandi caussa 
narrationem institueret. Narrare ille voluit ac debuit 
rern magnam et arduam et mirabilem. Quod narratio 
illa, et delectatio quae inde accipitur, cure utilitate ad 
omnes hominum ordines, inprimisque ad principum ani- 
mos conjuncta est, hoc epicae narrationi per s« consenta- 
neum est ; ipsa enim rei natura ita fert, ut magnorum 
virorum facta magna et praeclara sine summo ad hominum 
animos, mores ac virtutem, fructu exponi et narrari ne- 
queant, multo rnagis si cure sententiarum splendore et 
orationis ornatu instituta sit narratio." VIRG. a C. G. 
Heyne. Disquisit. i. de Carre. Epico. 
2 In both the editions printed in our author's life-time, 
(in 1697 and 698, ) as well as in all the subsequent edi- 
tions, this passage stands thus: " I doubt hOt but if rz.as 
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be so passlonately concerned for the preservation 
of" the 2ENv.ls, which its author had condemned 
to be burnt as an imperfect poem, by his last 
will and testament, was, because it did him a real 
service as well as an honour,--that a work should 
hot be lost, where his divine original was celebrated 
in verse, which had the character of" immortality 
stamped upon it. 
Neither were the great tlolnan families which 
flourished in his time, less obliged by him than 
the Emperor. Your Lordship knows with what 
address he makes mention of them, as captains of 
ships, or leaders in the war; and even some of 
Italian extraction are not forgotten. These are 
the single stars which are sprinkled through the 
ANEIs; but there are whole constellations of 
them in the Fifth Book. And I eould not but 
take notice, when I translated it, of some favourite 
families to which he gives the victory, and awards 
the prizes, in the person of his hero, at the funeral 
games which were eelebrated in honour of An- 
ehises. I insist not on their names; but am 
pleased to final the Memmii amongst them, de- 
rived from Mnestheus, because Lucretius dedicates 
to one of that family, a braneh of which destroyed 
Corinth. I likewise either found or formed an 
image to myself of the eontrary kind ; that those 

one reason why Augustus .... , was, because,"&c. It 
was doubtless an errour of the press, which escaped our 
author's notice ; and arose probably fi-om his having wa- 
vered between two modes of expression, bath of which 
he could hot mean to retain. 
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who |ost thc prizcs wcrc such as had disob|igcd 
the poct, or werc in disgrace vith Augustus» or 
enemies to Mecenas ; and this was the poetical 
revenge he took: for genus irritabile vatum, as 
Horace says. When a poet is thoroughly'.pro- 
voked, he will do himselfjustice, however dear it 
cost him, animamque in vulnere 2onit. I think 
these are hot bare imaginations of my own, though 
I find no trace of thetn in the commentators : 
but one poet may judge of another, by himself. 
The vengeance we dcfer, is hot forgotten.--I 
hinted before, that the whole Roman people were 
obliged by Virgil, in deriving them from Troy ; 
an ancestry which they aff'ected. W%, and the 
lrench, are of the saine humour : they would be 
thought to descend from a son, I think, of Hector; 
and we would have our Britain both named and 
planted by a descendant of _/Eneas. 3 Spencer 
favours this opinion what he can. His Prince Ar- 
thur, or whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan. 
Thus the hero of Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil 
a Roman, of Tasso an Italian. 
I have transgressed my bounds, and gone farther 
than the moral led me. But if your Lordship is 
not tired, I am sale enough. 
Thus far, I think, my author is defendcd. But 
as Augustus is still shadowed in the person of 
]Encas, of which I shall say more when I corne to 
the manners which the poet gives his hero, I must 

 Brutus, the supposecl founder of Britain, according to 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, was the great grandson of ,Eneas. 
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prepare that subject, by shewing how dexterously 
he managed both the prince and people, so as to 
displease neither, and to do good to both ; which 
is the part of a wise and an honest man, and proves 
that it is possible/'or a courtier hOt to be a kriave.* 
I shall continue still to speak my thoughts like a 
freeborn subject, as I ara; though such things, 
perhaps, as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
ara sure no Frenchman durst. I have already told 
your Lordship my opinion of Virgil,--that he was 
no arbitrary man. Obliged he was to his toaster for 
his bounty, and he rcpays him with good counsel, 
how to behave himselfin his new monarchy, so as to 
gain the affections of his subjects, and deserve to 
be called the Father ofhisCountry. From this con- 
sideration it is, that he chose for the grouudwork 
of his poem one empire destroyed, and another 
raised from the ruins of it. This was just the 
parallel. _/-Eneas could hot pretend to be Priam's 
heir in a lineal succession; for Anchises, thc 
hero's çather, was only of the second branch of the 
royal family, and Helenus, a son of Priam, was 
yet surviving, and might lawfully claire betbre 
him. It may be, Virgil mentions him on that 
account. Neither bas he forgotten Priamus, in 
the fifth of his _/ENv.s, the son ofPolites, youngest 
son to Priam, who was slain by Pyrrhus in thc 

* This cant about the knavery of courtiers our author 
repeats usquè ad nauseam. Cowley, when he retired to 
the country, round there was just as much knavery among 
peasants, as in courts. 
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second book. _/Eneas had only married Creusa, 
Priam's daughtcr, and by her could bave no title, 
while any of the male issue were remaining. In 
this case, the poet gave him the next title, which 
is, that of an Eleetive King. The remaining 
Trojans chose hin to lead them forth, and settle 
them in some foreign country. Ilioneus, in his 
speeeh to Dido, ealls him expressly by the naine 
of King. Our poet, who all this while had Au- 
gustus in his eye, had no desire he should seem 
to suceeed by any right of inheritanee derived 
from Julius Cesar; sueh a title being but one 
degree removed ri'oto conquest : for what was in- 
trodueed by force, by force may be removed. It 
,,vas better for the people that they should give, 
than he should take; sinee that gift was indeed 
no more at bottom than a trust. Virgil gives us 
an example of this in the person of Mezentius. 
He governed arbitrarily; he was expelled, and 
came to the deserved end of all tyrants. Our 
author shews us another sort of kingship, in the 
person of Latinus. He was descended from Sa- 
tuen, and, as I remember, in the third degree. He 
is deseribed a just and a graeious prince ; solicitous 
for the welfare of his people; always eonsulting 
with his senate to promote the common good. 
We find him at the head of them, when he enters 
into the eouneil-hall; speaking first, but still de- 
manding their adviee, and steering by it, as far as 
the iniquity of the times would surfer him. And 
this is the proper eharacter of a King by inheri- 
tanee who is born a father of his country. _/Enea, 
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though he marfied the hcircss of th crown 
claimcd no fitle to it dufinff the lçc of his fathcr- 
in-la,v. Socer arma atinus habeto, &c. re Vir- 
gil's words. As for himselÇ he was contented to 
take care of his country gods, who were not tho 
of Latium ; wherein our divine nuthor seems to 
relate to the after-practice of the Romans, which 
was to adopt thc gods of those they conquered, or 
received s members of their commonwealth. Yet 
withal, he plainly touches at the oce of the 
high priesthood, with which Augustus was in- 
vested, and which made his person more cr 
and inviolable, than even the tribunitial power. It 
was not therefore for nothing that the most judi- 
clous of all poets ruade that oce vacant by the 
death of Panthcus in the second book of the 
xs» for his hero to succeed in it; and conoe- 
quently for Augustus to enjoy.' I know not that 
zny of the commentators have taken notice of 
that passage. If they have not, I am sure they 
ought ; and if they have, I nm not indebted to 
them for the observation. The words of Virgil 
are very plain : 
Sacra suosque tibi «ommendat Trça Penate. 
As for Augustin, or his unele Julius, elaiming 
by deseent from neas, that title is alrdy out 
of doors. neas succeeded hOt, but was elected. 
Troy was foroemed to fall for ev: 
« The ingenious Mr. Holdsworth thought this a very 
judicious observation. See his Noçes on Virgil, to. 
768, P. 7- 
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Postquam res .4sic, Priamique evertere gentemo 
lmmeritam visum superis, - .... 
./EIEs, 1. iii. lin. 1. 
Augustus, it is truc, had once resolved to re- 
build that city, and there to make the seat of 
empire; but Horaee writes an Ode  .on purpose 
to deter him fi'om that thought, declaring the 
plaee to be aceursed, and that the gods would as 
often destroy it as it should be raised. Hereupon 
the Emperor laid aside a projeet so ungrate(ul to 
the Roman people. But by this, my Lord, we 
may conclude that he had still his pedigree in his 
head ; and had an itch of being thought a divine 
King, if his poets had hot given him bettcr 
counsel. 
I will pass by nany Iess material objections, for 
want of room to answer them. Vhat follows next 
is of great importance, if the criticks can Inake 
oto their charge ; for itis levelled at the manners 
which our poet gives his hcro, and which are the 
saine which were eminently .een in his Augustus. 
Those manners were, piety to the gods, and a 
dutiful affection to his father; love to his rela- 
tions; eare of his people; courage and conduct 
in the wars; gratitude to tb.ose who had obliged 
him ; and justice in general to mankind. 
Piety, as your Lordship sees, takes place of all, 
as the chier part of his charaeter ; and the word 
in Latin is more full than it can possibly be ex- 
presscd in any modern language; for there it 

5 Lib. iii. Ode 3- 
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comprchcnds hOt only dcvotion to the gods, but 
filial love and tcndc atiction to relations of ail 
sorts. As instances of this, the Deities of Troy 
and his own Pel,lates are ruade the companions 
of his fiight ; they appear to him in hls voyage, 
and advise him ; and at last he replaces them in 
Italy, their native country. For his Father, he 
takes him on his back ; he leads his little son, his 
wife follows him ; but losing" his footsteps through 
fear or ignorance, he goes back into the midst of 
his enemies to find ber ; and leaves hOt his pursuit 
till ber ghost appears, to forbid his f:arther search. 
I will say nothing of his duty to his father while 
he lived, his sorrow for his death ; of the gaines 
instituted in honour of his memory; or seekil,lg 
him, by his command, everl after death, in the 
Elysian fields. I vill hOt mention his tenderness 
for his son, which every whcre is visible; of his 
raising a tomb for Polydorus, the obsequies for 
Misenus, his pious remcmbrance of Deiphobus ; 
the funerals of his nurse; his grief for Pallas, and 
his revenge taken on his murderer, whom other- 
wise, by his natural compassion, he had forgiven : 
and then the poem had beel left imperfect ; for we 
could have had no certain prospect of his happi- 
ness, while the last obstacle toit was unremoved. 

60ur author has here expressed himself very negli- 
gently. He meansbut she (Creusa) losing his footsteps, 
he goes back, &c. So below, he should have written 
his raising, not--ofhis raising. 
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Oç the other parts which compose his character 
as a King, or as a General, I need say nothing; 
the whole ENEIS is one continued instance of 
some one or other of them ; and where I find any 
thing of them taxed,  it shall suffice me, as briefly 
as I can» to vindicate my divîne toaster to your 
Lordship» and by you to the reader. But herein 
Segrais, in his admirable Preface to his Translation 
of the ENxs, as the author of the Dauphin's 
VII6IL justly ealls it, has prevented me. Him I 
follow, and what I borrow from him, ara ready to 
acknowledge to him : for, impartially speaking, the 
French are as much better criticks than the Eng- 
lish, as they are worse poets. Thus we generally 
allow that they better understand the management 
of a war, than onr islanders ; but we know we are 
superior to them in the day of battle. They value 
themselves on their Generals, we on our soldiers. 
But this is not the proper place to deeide that 
question, if they make it one. I shall say perhaps 
as mueh of other nations, and their poets, exeepting 
only Tasso ; and hope to make my assertion good,* 
whieh is but doing justice to my country : part of 
which honour will refleet on your Lordship, whose 
thoughts are always just  your numbers harmo- 

 i. e. censured. So, in As'cou LIKE 
"  my taxing like a wild goose flies,." 
Again, in Muc ADO ABOUT NOTHING : 
°' Niece, )'ou tax Signior Benedick too much ; but he'll 
be meet with you." 
« Out author did hOt execute this scheme, at which, I 
flfink, he bas hinted in another place. 
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nious, your words chosen, your expressions strong 
and manly, your verse flowing, and your turns as 
happy as they are easy. If you would set us 
more copies, your example would make all precepts 
needless. In the mean time, that little you have 
written is owned, and that particularly by the 
poets, (who are a nation hOt over-lavish of praise 
to their contemporaries,)as a principal ornament 
of our language; but the sweetest essences are 
always confined in the smallest glasses. 
When I speak of your Lordship, it is never a 
digression, and therefore I need beg no pardon 
for it ; but take up Segrais where I left him ; and 
shall use him less often than I bave occasion for 
him. For his Preface is a perfect piece of criti- 
cism, full and clear, and digested into an exact 
method ; mine is loose, and, as I intended it, cpis- 
tolary. Yet I dwell on many things which he 
durst hOt touch ; for it is dangerous to offend an 
arbitrary toaster ; and every patron who has the 
power of Augustus, has hOt his clemency. In 
short, my Lord, I would hOt translate him, be- 
cause I would bring you somewhat of my own. 
His notes and observations on every book are of 
the same excellency; and for the same reason I 
omit the greater part. 
He takes no notice that Virgil is arraigned for 
placing piety before valour, and making that piety 
the chier character of his hero. I bave said 
already from Bossu, that a poet is hOt obliged to 
make his hero a virtuous man ; therefore neither 
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Homer nor Tasso are to be blamed for giving 
what predominant quality they pleased to their 
first character. But Virgil, who designed to form 
a perfect prince, and would insinuate that Au- 
gustus, whom he calls _/Eneas in his poem, was 
truly such, round himself obliged to make him 
without blemish,--thoroughly virtuous: and a 
thorough virtue both begins and ends in piety. 
Tasso, without question, observed this before me ; 
and therefore split his hero in two : he gave God- 
frey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for their chier 
qualities or manners. Homer, who had chosen 
another moral, makes both Agamemnon and 
Achilles vicious ; for his design was, to instruct in 
virtue, by shewing the deformity of vice. I avoid 
repetition of that I have said above. What follows 
is translated literally from Segrais. 
"Virgil had considered, that the greatest virtues 
of Augustus consisted in the perfect art of govern- 
ing his people, which caused him to reign for 
more than forty years in great felicity. He con- 
sidered that his emperor was valiant, civil, popu- 
lar, eloquent, politick, and religious : he bas given 
ail these qualities to _/Eneas. But knowing that 
piety alone comprehends the whole duty of man 
towards the gods, towards his country, and towards 
his relations, he judged that this ought to be his 
first character, WhOln he would set for a pattern of 
perfection. In reality, they who believe that the 
praises which arise from valour are superior to 
those which proceed from any other virtues, have 
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not considered, as they ought, that valour, desti- 
tute of other virtues, cannot render a man worthy 
of any true esteem. That quality, which signifies 
no more than an intrepid courage, may be sepa- 
rated from many others which are good, and ac- 
companied with many which are iii. A man may 
be very valiant, and yet impious and vicious ; but 
the saine cannot be said of piety, which excludes 
ail ill qualities, and comprehends even valour 
itself, with ail other qualities which arc good. 
Can we, for example, give the praise of v,lour to 
a man who should see his gods profaned, and 
should want the courage to defend them ? to a 
man who should abandon his father, or desert his 
King, in his last necessity ?" 
Thus far Segrais, in giving the preference to 
piety, belote valour : I will now follow him, where 
ho considers this valour, or intrcpid courage, singly 
in itself; and this also Virgil gives to his 
and that in a heroical degree. 
Having first concluded that our poet did for the 
best, in taking the first charactcr of his hero fi'om 
that essential virtue on which the rest depend, he 
proceeds to tell us, that in the ten years' war of 
Troy he was considered as the second champion 
of his country, allowing Hector the first place; 
and this, even by the contèssion of Homer,  who 
took ail occasions of sctting up his own country- 
men, the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan 
chiefs. But Virgil (whom Segrais forgot to cite,) 

' Iliad. ¢'. 613  Cf. Iliad. . 467,468. 
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makes Diomcde give him * a higher character for 
strength and courage. His testimony is this, in 
the eleventh book : 
Sletilnus tda astera contra, 
Contulimus¢ue manus : experto credite, quantus 
In dypeum adsurgat, quo turbine tor¢ueat hastan,. 
Si duo treterea tales Idea tulisset 
Terra viro, ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Greda fatis. 
Q.uicquid apud dur,, cessatum est moenia Troj,, 
Hectoris _/Enee¢ue manu victoria Grajûm 
tIesit ; et in decumum vestigia retulit armure. 
.4mbo animis, ambo insignes prestantibus armis : 
Hic pietate p14o r. 
I give not here my translation of these verses, 
though I think I have not ill sueeeeded in them; 
because your Lordship is so great a master of the 
original, that I bave no reason to desire you should 
see Virgil and me so near together. But you 
may please, my Lord, to take notice, that the 
Latin author refines upon the Greek; and insi- 
nuates, that Homer had done his hero rong, in 
giving the advantage of the duel to his own 
countryman, though Diomedes was manifestly the 
second champion of the Grecians: and Ulysses 
preferred him before Ajax, when he chose hîm for 
the eompanion of his nightly expedition ; for he 
had a headpiece of his own, and wanted only the 

 This surely is very iii expressed: He means, that 
Virgil gives him, Eneas, (who is hOt the person last 
mentioned,) a higher character for strength and courage, 
Cnot than Hector, as the reader would, naturally suppose, 
but) than Homer gives Eneas. 
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fortitude of anothcr to b,'ing him off" with safcty, 
and that hc might compass hs design with honour. 
The French translator thus procceds : " They 
who accuse ncas for want of courage, cither 
understand hOt Virgil, or havc read him slight]y; 
othcrwise they would hot raisc an objection so casy 
tobe answ¢red." Hcreupon ho givcs so many in- 
stances of the hcro's valou,5 tbat to rcpoEt them 
after him would tire your Lordship, and put me to 
the unnecessary trouble of tranoeribing thc grcatest 
part of thc thrce last ncids. In short, more 
could hot be expcctcd from an Amadis, a Sir 
Lancelot, or the whole Round Table, than ho per- 
forms. Proxima umue metit gladio, is the perfect 
account of a knight-errant. If it be repli, con- 
tinues Segrais, that it w not difficult for him to 
undertake aud achieve such hardy enterpries, 
because he wore enchanted arms, that accusation, 
in tbe first place, inust fall on Home ere it can 
reach Virgil. Achilles was as well provided with 
them as ne, though he was invulnerable 
without theln; and Ariosto, the two Tassos, 
(Bernardo, and Torquato,) evcn out own Spencer, 
in a word, all modern poets, bave copied Homer 
as well as Virgil : he is neither the first nor last, 
but in the midst of them ; and therefore is sale, if 
they are so. Who knows, says Segrais, but that 
his fated armour was only an allegorical defence, 
and signified no more, than that he was under 
the peculiar protection of the gods ? born, as the 
astrologers will tell us out of Virgi], (who was 
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well versed in the Chaldean mysteries,) under the 
favourable influence ofJupiter, Venus, and the Sun. 
But I insist hOt on this, because I know you believe 
hOt there is such an art ; though hOt only Horace 
and Persius, but Augustus himself, thought other- 
wise. 9 But in defence of Virg-il, I dare positively 
say, that he bas been more cautious in tbis par- 
ticular, than either his predeeessor or his de- 
seendants. For Eneas was actually wounded in 
the twelfth of the YEXEiS, though he had the same 
godsmith' to forge" his arms, as had Achilles. It 
seems he was no warluck, as the Scots commonly 
eall such men, who, they say, are iron-free, or 
lead-free. Yet after this experiment that lais arms 
were not impenetrable, when he was cured indeed 
by his mother's help, because he was that day to 
eonclude the war by the death of Turnus, the 
poet durst hOt caïry the miracle too tr, and re- 
store him wholly to his former vigour: he was 
still too weak to overtake his encmy yet we sec 
with what courage he attacks Turnus, when he 
faces, and renews the combat. I need say no 
more, for Virgil defends himself, without needing 
my assistance and proves his hero truly to de- 
serve that naine. He was not then a second-rate 

ç As did our author himself. 
' Our author has again used this extraordinary com- 
pound, which I believe was of his own coinage, in 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL : 
" Gods they had tried of every shape and size, 
" That ,odsmiths could produce, or priests devise." 
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chnmpion, ns tbcy would hnvc hlm, who think 
f'orfitudc thc first virtue in a hcro. 
But being beaten from this hold, they will not 
yet allow him to be valiant; beeause he wept 
more often, as they think, than well becomes a 
man of courage. 
In the first place, if tears are arguments of 
eowardiee, what shall I say of Homer's hero ? Shall 
Aehilles pass for timorous, beeause he wept, and 
wept on less occasions than JEneas ? Herein 
Virgil must be granted to have exeelled his toaster. 
For once both heroes are described, lamenting 
their lost loves : Briseis was taken away by force 
from the Greeians, Creusa was lost for ever to ber 
husband. But Achilles went roaring along the 
sah-sea-shore, and, like a booby, was eomplaining 
to his mother, when he should have revenged his 
injury by arms: neas took a nobler course; 
for having seeured his father and his son, he re- 
peated all his former dangers, to have round his 
wife, if she had been above ground. And bere 
your Lordship may observe the address of Virgil ; 
it was hot for nothing that this passage was related 
with all these tender eircumstanees. _,':Eneas told 
it; Dido heard it. That he had been so affee- 
tionate a husband, was no ill argument to the 
coming dowager, that he might prove as kind to 
her. Virgil has a thousand secret beauties, though 
I have not leisure to remark them. 
Segrais, on this subject of a hero's shedding 
tears» observes, that historians eommend Alexander 



for weep]ng, .when he read the mighty actions of 
Achilles; and Julius Coesar is likewise praised, 
when, out of the saine noble envy, he wept at the 
victores of Alexander. But f we obsee re 
close]y, we sha]l find, that the tears o[ueas 
were a]ways on a laudable occasion. Thus he 
weeps out of compassion and tenderness of nature, 
when in the temple of Cartbage he beholds the 
pictures of bis frends, who sacrficed ther lives 
in deçence of their country. He deplores the 
lamentable end of bis pilot, Pafinarus; the un- 
timely dcath of young Pallas, his conçederate; and 
the rest, which I omit. Yet even for these teçrs, 
h]s wretched crticks dare condemn hm. They 
make tEneas lktle bettcr than a knd o[ St. 
Swithin hero,  always raining. One of these 
censors s bold enough to argue him o[cowardice, 
when n the begnnng o[the first boek he hOt only 
weeps, but trembles, at an approaching storm : 
Exteplo ne solvutur frigore embra : 
Ingemit, et &lices ten&ns ad si&fa palmas, &c, 
But to this I have ansxvered formerly, that his 
fear was not for Mmself] but for his people. « And 
who tan give a sovereign a better commendation, 
or recommend a hero more to the affection of the 
roEder ? They were threatened xvith a tempesb 

 The vulgar notion is, that if it rains on St. Swithin's 
day, (july 15th, ) it will continue to rain for forty days 
afterwards. 
 St. Evremont. 
'* See what out author bas already said on this subject. 
p. 69. 
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and he wept ; he was promised Italy, and therefore 
he prayed for the accotnplishment of that promise: 
all this in the beginning of a storm ; therefore he 
sbewed tbe more early piety, and the quiç-ker sense 
of compassion. Thus much I have urged else- 
where in the defence of Virgil ; and since, I have 
been informed by Mr. Moyle, a young gentleman 
whom I can never suflîciently commend, ' that 
the ancients accounted drowning an accursed 
death. So that if we grant him to have been 
afraid, he had just occasion tbr that fcar, both in 
rclation to himself and to lais subjects. I think 
our adversaries can carry this argument no farther, 
unless they tell as that he ought to have had more 
confidence in the promise of the gods. But how 
was he assured that he had understood thelr oracles 
aright ? Helenus might be mistaken ; Phoebus 
might speak doubtfully; even his mother might 
flatter him, that he might prosecute his voyage, 
which if it succeeded happily, he should be the 
founder of an empire: for that she herself was 
doubtfifl of his fortune, is apparent by thc address 
she made to Jupiter on lais behalf. To which the 
god makes answer in these words : 
Parce metu, Cytherea, manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi ; etc. 
Notwithstanding which, the goddess, though com- 
forted, was not assured ; for even after this, through 



the course of the xvhole .[ENEI$, she still ap- 
prehends the interest which Juno might make 
with Jupiter against her son. For it was a moot 
point in heaven, whether he could alter fate or 
hOt; and indeed some passages in Virgil would 
make us suspect that he was of opinion, Jupiter 
lnight defer rate, though he could not alter it. 
For in the latter end of the tenth book, he intro- 
duces Juno begging for the life of Turnus, and 
flattering her husband with the power ofchanging 
destiny :wtua, qui potes, orsa reflectas .t7 To which 
he graciously answers : 
Si mora prtesentis leti, tempusque caduco 
Oraturjuveni, meque hoc ira ponere sentis, 
Tolle fugâ Turnum, arque instantibus eripe fatis. 
Hactenus indulsisse vacat. Sin altior istis 
Sub precibus venia ulla latet, totumque moveri 
Mutarive putas bdlum, spes pascis inaneis. 
But that he could not alter those decrees, the 
King of Gods himselfconfesses, in the book above 
cited, when he comforts Hercules, for the death 
of Pallas, who had invoked his aid, before he threw 
his lance at Turnus : 
Trojoe sub rnoEnibus altis 
Tot nati cecidere deûm ; quin occidit unà 
Sa,pedon, mea progenies : etiam sua Turnum 
_Fata vocant, metasque dati pervenit ad oevi. 
Where he plainly aeknowledges, that he eould 

 These words do not precede, but follow, the gra- 
eious speech of Jupiter. Vid./Eqx). X. 63. 
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hOt save lais own son, or prevent the death which 
he foresaw. Of his power to defer the blow, I 
once occasionally discoursed with that excellent 
person, Sir Robert Howard,* vho is better con- 
versant than any man that I know, in the doctrine 
ofthe Stoicks ; and he set me right, from the con- 
eurrent testimony of philosophers and poets, that 
Jupiter eould not retard the effects of rate, even 
for a noment. For when I eited Virgil, as fa- 
vouring the contrary opinion in that verse, 
TolleJhgâ Turnum., atqu« ;nstantibu« «rip« faE«, 
he replied, and I think with exact judgment, that 
when Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw Turnus 
fi'om the present danger, it vas because he cer- 
tainly foreknew that his fatal hour was not corne ; 
that it was in destiny for Juno at that time to save 
him; and that himself obeyed destiny, in giving 
her that leave. 
I need say no more in justification ofour hero's 
courage; and am much deceived if he ever be 
attacked on this side of his character again. But 
he is arraigned with more shew of reason by the 
ladies, vho will make a numerous party against 
him, for being false to love, in forsaking Dido. 
And I cannot much blame them ; for to y the 
truth, it is an iii precedent for their gallants to 
follow. Yet if I can bring him off with fl),ing 
colours, they may learn experience at ber cost ; 

 See vol. i. pp. x7, 155. 
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and for ber sake, avoid a cave as the worst shelter 
they can choosc from a shower of tain, especially 
whcn thcy havc a loyer in thcir company. 
In the first place Scgrais observes with much 
acuteness, that they who blame z-'Encas for his 
insensibility of love, when he left Carthage, con- 
tradict their former accusation of him, for being 
always crying, compassionate, and cffcminately 
sensible of those misfortunes which befcll othcrs. 
They givc him two contrary characters ; but Virgil 
makcs him of a picce, always gratcful, always" 
tcnder-hearted. But they arc impudent cnough 
to discharge thcmselvcs of this blundcr, by layin 
the contradiction at Virgil's door. He, they say, 
bas shcwn his hero with thcsc inconsistent cba- 
racters ; acknowlcdging, and ungrateful ; com- 
passionate, and hard-hearted ; but at thc bottom, 
ficklc, and self-intercsted. For Dido had hot only 
rccclved his weather-bcatcn troops bcfore she saw 
him, and given thcm ber protection, but had also 
offered them an equal share in her dominion : 
Vultis et his mecum par.ter considere regnis ? 
Urbem quam statuo, vestra est ..... 
This was an obligement never to be forgotten; 
and the more to be considered because antecedent 
to ber love. That passion, it is true, produeed 
the usual effects of generosity, gallantry, and tare 
to please ; and thither we refer them. But when 
she had ruade all these advances, it was still in his 
power to bave refused them. After the intrigue 
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of the cave, call it lnarriage, or enjoyment Olfly, 
he was no longer free to take or lcave; he had 
accepted the favour, and was obliged to be con- 
stant, if he would be grateful. 
My Lord, I bave set this argulnent in the best 
light I can, that the ladies may hot think I write 
booty; and perhaps it may happen to me, as it 
did to Doctor Cudworth, who bas raised such 
strong objections against the bcing of a GoD, and 
Providence, `» that many think he bas hOt answered 
them. You may please at least to hear the ad- 
verse party. Segrais pleads for Virgil, that no less 
than an absolute command fi'om Jupiter could 
excuse this insensibility of thc hero, and this 
abrupt departure, which looks so like extreme 
ingratitude : but at the saine time ho does wiscly 
to remember you, that Virgil had made piety the 
first character of_/Eneas ; and this being allowed, 
as I am afraid it must, he was obliged, antecedent 
to all other considerations, to search an asylum 
for his gods in Italy; for those very gods, I say, 
who had promised to his race the universal em- 
pire. Could a pious man dispense with thc com- 
mands of Jupiter, to satisfy his passion, or,--take 
it in the strongest sense,Nto comply with the 
obligations of his gratitude ? Religion, it is true, 
must have moral honesty for its groundwork, or 
we shall be apt to suspect its truth ; but an im- 

9 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Master of Christ's College irt 
Cambridge, and author of THE TRrJE INTELLECTUAL 
SYSTEM OF THl UNIVERSE, fol, t678; the work here 
alluded to. 
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morality. 
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revelation dispenses with all duties of 
Ail casuists agree, that theft is a breach 

of the moral law; yet if I might presume to 
mingle things sacred with profane, the Israelites 
only spoiled the Egyptians, hot robbed them; 
because the propriety was transferred by a revela- 
tion to their lawgiver. I confess Dido was a 
very infidcl in this point; for shc would hot be- 
lieve, as Virgil makes ber say, that eçer Jupiter 
would send Mcrcury on such an immoral crrand. 
But this needs no answer, at least no more thart 
Virgil gives it : 
Fata obstant, placidasque viri Deus obstruit aures. 
This notwithstanding, as Segrais confesses, he 
might have shewn a little more sensibility, when 
he left her; for that had been according to his 
character. 
But let Virgil answer for himself. He still loved 
ber, and struggled with his inclinations to obey 
the gods : 
curam sub corde premebat, 
Multa gemens, magnoque animum labefactus amore. « 
Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, 
I doubt there was a fault somewhere ; and Jupiter 
is better able to bear the blame, than either Virgil 
or _/Eneas. The poet, it secms, had round it out, 
and therefore brings the deserting hero and the 
forsaken lady to meet tog'ether in the lower re- 
gions; where he excuses himself, when it is too 

* Our author till quotes from memory. These two 
lines are in different parts of the fourth neid. 
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|ate, and accordingly she »vill take no satisfaction, 
nor so much as hear him. Now Segrais is forced 
to abandon his defence, and excuses his author by 
saying, that the _/ENES is an imperfect work, and 
that death prevented the divine poet ri'oto review- 
ing it ; and for that reason he had condemned it 
to the tire:' though at the saine time, his two 
translators must acknowledge that the sixth book 
is the most correct of the whole _/ENES. O, how 
convenient is a machine sometimes in a hcroick 
poem ! ThisofMcrcury is plainlyonc; and Virgil 
was constrained to use it here, or the honesty of 
his hero would be ill dcfended. And the fair sex, 
however, if they had the deserter in their power, 
would certainly have shewn him no more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus:" for if too 

' If this story depended only on thc testlmony 
Donatus, it night well be questioned; but we bave 
higher and much better authority for its truth, that of 
the elder Pliny : " D. Augustus carmina Virgilii cremari 
contra testamenti ejus verecundiam, vetuit; majusque 
ita vati testimonium contigit, quam si ipse sua probasset." 
HST. NAT. vii. 3 o. See also AUL. GEL. xvii. 
MACROB. SATURNAL, i. 4. 
" It is difficult, (says Pope,)to find out any t'ault in 
Virgil's Eclogues or Georgicks. He could hot bear to 
have any in his/Eneid, and therefore ordered it to be 
burnt." Spence's ANECDOTES. 
 The fable is, that Orpheus was torn in pieces by 
the Bacchanals of Thrace, while they were celebrating 
their orgies, and that they threw his head and lyre into 
the river Hebrus, in revenge for the aversion which he 
YOL. III. I I 



much constancy may bca fauh sometimes, then 
want of constancy» and ingratitude after the ]ast 
favour, is a crime that ncver will be forgiven. 
But of machines, more in their proper place» 
where I sba]l shcw with how much judgment 
they have beel used by Virgil ; and in the me.an 
time, pass to another article of his defenee on the 
present subject; where, if I cannot clear the 
hero, I hope at least to bring off the poet; for 
here I must divide their causes. Let Eneas trust 
fo his machine, whieh will only help to break his 
fall; but the address is incomparable. Plato, who 
borrowed so mueh from Homer, and yet eon- 
eluded for the banishment of all poets, would at 
least bave rewarded Virgil, before he sent him into 
exile. But I go farther, and say, that he ought 
tobe acquitted ; and deserved, beside, the bounty 
of Augustus, and the gratitude of the Roman 
people. If after this, the ladies will stand out, let 
them remember, that the Jury is hot ail agreed ; 
for Octavia was of his party, and was of the first 
quality in Rome: she was also present at the 
reading of the sixth Eneid, and we know hot 
that she condemned Eneas ; but we are sure sh 
presented the poet, for his admirable elegy on ber 
son, Marcellus.  

hewed to all women, ai'ter the loss of Euryclice. VRC.. 
Georg. iv. 65. 7. Others say, that the Moenades 
were provoked by his having su/ag the praises of all the 
gods except Bacchus. 
 See the passage quoted from Seneca, in p. 347, n. 6, 
whlch renders this tale at least extremelï doubtful. 
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But let us consider thc secret reasons which 
Virgil had for thus iCraming this noble cpisodc» 
wherein the whole passion of love is more exactly 
described than in any other poet. Love was the 
theme of his fourth book; and though itis the 
shortest of the whole _/tneis, yet there he bas 
given its beginning, its progress, its traverses, 
and its conclusion ; and had exhausted so entirely 
this subject, that he could resume it but very 
,iightly in the eight ensuing books. 
She was warmed with the gaceful appearanee 
of the hero ; she smothcred those sparkles out of" 
decency, but conversation blew thcm up into a 
flame. Then she was £orced to make a confident 
of ber, whom she best lnight trust, ber own sister, 
who approves the passion, and thereby augments 
it; then succeeds ber publick owning it; and 
after that, the consmnmation. Of Venus and 
Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, I say nothing; for 
they were all machining work. But possession 
having cooled his love, as it increased ber's, she 
soon perceived the change, or at least grew suspi- 
clous of" a change: this suspicion soon turned to 
jealousy, and jealousy to rage ; then she disdains 
and threatens, and again is humble, and entreats : 
and, nothing availing, despairs, curses, and at last 
becomes her own executioner. See here the 
whole process of" that passion, to which nothing 
can be added. I date go no £arther, lest I should 
lose the connection of" my discourse. 
To love our native country, and to study it,a 
benefit and its glory ; to be interessed in its con- 
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ccrns, is natural fo all mcu, and is indccd out coin- 
mon duty. A poct makcs a farthcr stcp for cndca- 
vouring fo do honour fo if. If is alIowablc in him 
cvcn fo bc partial in ifs cause; for hc is hot ticd 
fo truth, or fcttcrcd by thc laws of history. 
mer and Tasso are justly praiscd for choosing 
their heroes out of Greeee and Italy; Virgil, in- 
deed, nade his a Trojan, but it was to derive the 
Romans and his own Augustus ff'oin him : but all 
the three poets are manifestly partial to their 
heroes, in favour of their country. For Dares 
Phrygius reports of Hector, that he was slain 
cowardly ; AEneas, according to the best account, 
slew hot Mezenteus, but was slain by him ; and 
the Chronicles of ltaly tell us little of that Rinaldo 
d'Este, who conquers Jerusalem in Tasso. He 
might be a champion of the church ; but we know 
not that he was so much as present at the siege. 
To apply this to Virgil ; be thought himself en- 
gaged in honour to espouse the cause and quarrel 
of his country against Carthage. He knew he 
could not please the Romans better, or oblige them 
more to patronize his poem, than by disgraeing 
the foundress of that eity. He shews ber un- 
grateful to-" the memory of ber first husband; 
doting on a stranger; enjoyed, and afterwards 
forsaken by him. This was the original, says he, 
of the immortal hatred betwixt the two rival na- 
tions. It is true, he eolours the falsehood of 
.tZEneas by an express eommand from Jupiter to 
forsake the queen, vho had obliged him : but he 
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kuew thc Eomaus wcrc to bc s rcadcrs, aud 
thcm hc bfibcd, pcrhaps at thc cxpcncc oç hs 
hcro's honesty ; but hc gaicd hs cause, howevcr» 
s plcadhg bcçorc corrupt judgcs. Ehcy wcrc 
content to sec thcr çoundcr fhsc to love, çor stiH 
hc had thc advantgc oç the amour. It was thch- 
cncmy whom hc çorsook, and shc mght bave 
çorsakcn hhu, ç hc had hot got thc strt oç ber: 
shc had arcady çorottc hcr vows to hcr Schoeus; 
and vm'um e muraille emerfemh««, s thc shrpcst 
tirc in the twest words that ever vas ruade on 
omankind; for both the adjcctives are ncuter, 
and animal must be understoed, to make them 
grammar. Virgil docs well to put those words 
into the mouth of Mercury: if a god had not 
spoken them, neither durst he bave written thcm, 
nor I translated them. Yet the dcity vas tbrced 
to corne twice on the saine errand ; and the second 
time, as much a hcro as ncas was, he fi'ightcd 
him. It seems, he feared hot Jupiter so much as 
Dido. For your Lordship may observe, that as 
much intent as he was upon his voyage, yet he 
still delayed it, till the mcssenger was obliged to 
tell him plainly, that if he, weighed hot anchor in 
the night, the queen vould be with him in the 
morning ; notumque fiirens quid femina 2ossit : she 
was injured, she was revengefifl, she was power- 
ful. The poet had likewise before hinted, that 
the people were naturally perfidious ; for he gives 
their character in the queen, and makes a prover 
of Punica rides, nany ages belote it was invented. 
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Thus I hope, my Lord, that I have made good 
my promise, and justi_fied the poet, whatever be- 
cornes of the false knight. And sure a poet is as 
much privileged to lie as an ambassador, for the 
honour and interest of his country ; at least as Sir 
Henry Wotton has defined. 4 
This naturally leads me to the defence of the 
famous anachronism, in making ZEneas and Dido 
contemporaries; for it is certain that the hero 
lived almost two hundred years before the building 
of Carthage. One who imitatcs Boccalini, says, 
that Virgil was accused before Apollo for this 
errour. The god soon round that he was hOt able 
to defend his favourite by reason, for the case was 
clear : he therefore gave this middle sentence ;-- 

- " Legatus est vit bonus, peregrè m[ssus ad mentiendum 
reipublicee causa ;" a sentence xhich Sir Henry wrote in 
the Album of Christopher Flecamore, as he passed through 
Germany, when he Went as /kmbassador to Venice. 
These words, says his biographer, Isaac Walton, " he 
could bave been content should have been thus Eng- 
lished: An Ambassador is an honest man, sent fo fie 
abroad for the good of fils country: but the word menti- 
endure not admitting of a double meaning, like lie, (which 
at that time signified to sojourn, as well as to utter crimi- 
nal falsbood,) this pleasantry brought my Lord Arnbas- 
sador into some trouble; Jasper Scioppius, a Romanist, 
about eight years afterwards, asserting in one of his 
works, that this was an acknowledged principle of the 
religion professed by King Jarnes, and those whom he 
employed as his representatives in foreign countries. See 
the Lire of Sir Henry Wotton, p. 38. edit. 67o. 
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that any thing might be allowed to his son, Virgil, 
on the account of his other merits ; that being a 
monarch, he had a dispensing power, and par- 
doned him. But that this special act of grace 
might never be drawn into example, or pleaded by 
his puny successors, in justification of thcir igno- 
rance, he decreed for the futurc,--no poet should 
presume to make a lady die for lovc two hundred 
years before ber birth. To moralize this story, 
Virgil is the Apollo, xvho bas this dispensing 
power. His great judgment madc the laws of 
poetry, but he never nade himself a slave to them : 
chronology at best is but a cobwcb law, and he 
broke through it with his weight. They who will 
imitate him wisely, must choose as he did, an 
obscure and a remote era, where they may invent 
at pleasure, and hOt be easily contradicted. Nei- 
ther he, nor the Romans, had ever read the Bible, 
by which only his False computation of times can 
be made out against him : this Scgrais says in his 
defence, and proves it from his learned fi'iend, 
Bochartus, whose letter on this subject he bas 
printed at the end of the fourth ]Eneid ; to which 
I refer your Lordship and the reader. Yet the 
credit of Virgil was so great, that he ruade this 
thble of his own invention pass for an authentick 
history, or at least as crediblc as any thing in 
Itomcr. Ovid takcs it up after him, even in the 
saine agc, and lnakes au ancient heroine of Vir- 
gil's new-crcated Dido; dictates a letter for hcr 
just before her dcath, to the ingrateful fugitive; 
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and very un|uck[y £or hmsc|ç s  for mcasuring  
word with a man so much supcrior in force to 
hhn on thc samc subjcct. I thn ! may bcjugc 
of ths, bccausc !havc trans|tcd both. Thc 
fmous author of" T A o Love. bas nothng 
of hs own  hc borrows ai| rioto a grcatcr toaster 
in his own profession ; and vhich is worse, im- 
proves nothing whieh he finds. Nature fails him ; 
and being forced to his old shift, he has recourse 
to witticism. This passes indeed with his soft 
admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil 
in their esteem. But let them like for themselves, 
and not prescribe to others; for our author needs 
hOt their admiration. 
The motive that indueed Virgil to coin this 
fable, I have shewed already ; and have also begun 
to shew that he lnight make this anachronism, s 

s The modern editions read, after the second folio,! 
" as for measuring a swor.d," by which the passage is 
rendered nonsense. The true reading is found in the 
original copy of 697. 
«, Heyne has shewn, that this anachronism is by no 
means so certain as has been commonly supposed; the 
precise period when Carthage was fouhded, being itself 
extremely doubtful : some ancient authorities placing its 
foundation fifty years, others thirty-seven years, belote 
the destruction of Troy; others again placing it one 
hundred and thi,ty.hree years after Troy was destroyed ; 
and others three hundred and twenty-three. " In hoc 
itaq_ue criptormn optimorum dissensu, (says this excel- 
lent critick,) tantaque rei obscuïitate, quis hoc a poeta 
postulet vel expectet, ut temporum ïatioues subtilius 
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by superseding the mechanick rules of poetry, for 
the same reason that a lnonarch lnay dispense 
with, or suspend his own laws, when he finds it 
nccessary so to do; especially if those laws are 
not altogether fundamental. Tothing is to be 
called a ault in poetry, says Aristotle, but what is 
against the art; therefore a man may bc an admi- 
rable poet, without being an exact chronologer. 
Shall we dare, continues Segrais, to condemn 
Virgil, for having made a fiction against the ordcr 
of time, when we commend Ovid and other poets, 
who have ruade many of their fictions against the 
order of nature ? For what else are the splendid 
miracles of thc METAMORPHOSES ? Yet these are 
beautiful, as they are related ; ald bave also decp 
learning and instructive mythologies couched un- 
der them. But to give, as Virgil does in this 
episode, the original cause of the long wars be- 
twixt Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of 
fiction, after so probable a lnanner, with so much 
beauty, and so much fol" the honour of" his coun- 

quam ipsi historici nonnulli fecerunt, subducere sustineat ? 
Ultimo loco et illud monendum, jam ante Virgilium 
amores Didonis et Aeneae videri celebratos fuisse ab his- 
toricis Rom. Nain ad lib. ix,. 682, Servius : ' Varro ait, non 
Didonem, sed Annam, amore Aeneae impulsam se super rogum 
interimisse.' Cf. eund. ad. v. 4" Nullam igitur in Di- 
done ad Aeneae aetatem revocanda reprehensionis ma- 
teriam subesse, ex ils quae disputata sunt, satis inteiligi 
puto." Exccs. I. ad lib. iv.The quotation rioto 
Varro shews that the iove-adventure of ,eEneas in Car- 
thage was not, as our author represents it, whoIiy of Vir- 
gil's invention, 
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ry, was proper only to the divine wit of" Maro  
and Tasso, in one of his discourses, admires him 
for this particularly. It is hot lawiCul indeed, to 
cotradict a point o" history which is known to 
all the world ; as for examp]e, to make t-Iannibal 
and Scipio eontemporaries with Alexander; but 
in the dark recesses of antiquity, a great poet may 
and ought to feign such things as he finds not 
there, if they tan be brought to embellish that 
subject whieh he treats. On the other side, the 
pains and diligence of ill poets is but thrown 
away, when they want the genius to invent and 
feîgn agreeably. But if the fictions be delightful, 
(which they always are, if they be natural,) if they 
be of a pieee, if the beginning, the middle, and 
the end be in their due places, and artfully united 
to each other, such works tan never rail of their 
deserved success. And such is Virgil's episode 
of Dido and _,ZEneas ; where the sourest critick 
must acknowledge, that if he had deprived his 
/ENEIS of so great an ornament, because he found 
no traces of it in antiquity, he had avoided their 
unjust censure, but had wanted one of the greatest 
beauties of his poem. 
I shall say more of this in the next article of 
their charge against him, whieh is,--want of in- 
vention. In the mean time, I may affirm, in 
honour of this episode, that it is not only now 
esteemed the most p!easing entertainment of the 
NES, but was so accounted in his own age, and 
belote it was mellowed into that reputation which 
time has given it; for which I need produce no 
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other testimony than that of Ovid, his contem- 
porary : 
Nec pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitbno fcederejz«nctus amor. 
Where by the way, you may observe, my Lord, 
that Ovid in those words, non legithno foederejunctus 
amor, will by no means allow it to be a lawful 
marriage betwixt Dido and/Encas. He was in 
banishment when he wrote those verses, which I 
cite from his letter to Augustus. ¥ou, Sir, saith 
he, have sent InC iuto exile for writing my AIT 
o" Lovr, and my wanton Elegies ; yet your own 
poet was happy in your good graces, though he 
brought Dido and .,ZEneas into a cave, and left 
them there hot over-honestly together : lna) I be 
so bold to ask your majesty, is it a greater fault to 
teach the art of unlawful love, thau to shew it in 
the action ? But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad 
a courtier, as to find no other plea to excuse hirn- 
self, than by a plain accusation of lais master ? 
Virgil confessed it was a lawful marrige betwixt 
the loyers ; that Juno, the goddess of lnatrimony, 
bad ratified it by her ptesence; tbr it was her 
business to bring matters to that issue : that the 
ceremonies were short we may believe, for Dido 
was hot only amorous, but a widow. N/ercury 
himself, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, )'et owns it a marriage by an inuendo, 
ulchramque uxorius urbetïl extruis. Hc calls «Eneas 
not only a husband, but upbraids him for being a 
fond husband, as the word uxorius implies. Now 
mark a little, if your Lordship pleases, why Virgil 
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iS SO much concerncd to make this marriage  (for 
he seems to be the father of" the bridc himseIÇ and 
to give ber to the bridegroom) ; it was to make 
way for the divorce which he intended af'terwards; 
for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid; and I more 
than conjecture, that he had in his eye the di- 
vorce, which hOt long belote had passed betwixt 
the Emperor and Scribonia.; He drcw this dhn- 
ple in the check of" 7Eneas, to prove Augustus of" 
the saine f.amily, by so remarkable a feature in 
the saine place.  Thus, as we say'in out home- 
spun English proverb, he killcd two birds with 
ont stone; pleased the cmperor, by giving him 
the resemblance of. his ancestor, and gave him 
such a resemblance as was hot scandalous in that 
age : for to lcave one wif"e and take another, was 
but a mattcr of" gallantry at that time of" day 
among the Romans. Neque hwc in fwdera veni, 
is the very excuse which 7Eneas makes, when he 
leaves his lady. I ruade no such bargain with 
you at out marriage, to live always drudging on 
at Carthage; my business was Italy, and I never 
made a sccret of" it. if I took my pleasurc, had 

* Here certainly our author strains a point. Virgil's 
own testimony is against him. Nec conjugis unquam 
tra'tendi tcedas, says 2Eneas to Dido. 
7 Augustus was divorced from his second wife, Scri- 
bonia, in the year of Rome 715, after having lived with 
ber about a year; and shortly afterwards he married 
Livia, who was then pregnant by her husband, Tiberius, 
whom he compelled to resign her. 
 See Heyne's remark, p. 488; 
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hOt you your share of it ? I leave you f?ee at my 
departure, to comfort yourself with the next 
stranger who happons to be shipwrecked on your 
coast ; be as kind an hostess as you have been to 
me, and )'ou can never rail of another husband. 
In the nean rime, I call the gods to witness, that 
I leave your shore unwillingly ; for though Juno 
ruade the marriage, yet Jupiter commands me to 
forsake you. This is the effect of" what he saith, 
when it is dishonoured out of Latin verse into 
Englishprose. If the poet argued hot aright, we 
nust pardon him for a poor blind heathen, who 
knew no better morals. 
I have detained your Lordship longer than I 
imended on this objection, whieh would indeed 
weigh something in a Spiritual Court; but I ana 
not to defend our poet there. The next I think 
is but a cavil, though the cry is great against him, 
and hath continued from the time of Macrobius 
to this present age: I hinted it before. They 
lay no less than want of invention to his charge ; 
a capital, charge, I must acknowledge: for a 
poet is a maker, as the word signifies, and who 
cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for 
nothing. Thatwhich makes this accusation look 
so strong 9 at the first sight, is, that he has borrowed 

Both the copies printed in our author's life-time, as 
well as the modern editions, here read" That which 
makes this accusation look so strange," &c. It was 
clearly an errour of the press in the first edition, which 
was implicitly followed in ail subsequent. From a pas- 
iage in one of our author's letters, it should seem that he 
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so many things from Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, 
and othêrs who preceded him. But in the first 
place, if invention is to be taken in so strict a 
sense, that the matter ol c a poem must be wholly 
new, and that in ail its parts, then Scaliger bath 
ruade out, saith Segrais, that tbe history of Troy 
was no more the invcntion oic Homer, than of 
Yirgil. There was hOt an old WOlnan, or almost 
a child, but had it in their moutbs, before the 
Greek poet or his friends digested it into this 
admirable order in which we read it. At this rate, 
as Solonon hatb told us, there is nothing new 
bencath the sun. W-ho then can pass for an 
inventor, if Homer as well as Virgil must be de- 
prived of that glory ? Is Versailles the less a new 
building, because the m-chitect of that palace bath 
imitated others which were built belote it ? Walls, 
doors and windows, apartments, offices, rooms of 
convenience and magnificence, are in all great 
houses. So descriptions, figures, fables, and the 
test, must be in all heroick poems; they are the 
common materials of poetry, furnished from the 
magazine of nature: every poet bath as much 
right to theln as evcry man bath to air or water : 
Quiaf prohibetis aquas . Usus communis aquarum est. 

did hOt himself correct the proof-sheets of his work, as they 
lassed through the press; but having corrected such 
errours as struck him, in the first edition of his Virgil, 
left his emendations to their rate. Here, however, I 
believe the misprint (for so it must have been)wholly 
escaped him.The saine words are more than once con- 
founded in the early editions of Sllakspeare's plays. 
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But the argument of" thc work, that is to say, its 
principal action, thc oeconomy and disposition of 
it,--these arc the things whlch distinguish copies 
from originals. The poet who borrows nothing 
from others, is yet to be born ; ho and thc Jcws' 
IV[essias will corne together. There are parts of 
thc 2ZEl'ES, which rescmblc some parts both of" thc 
ILIAS and of'the ODYSSES ; as for examplc, 2ZEneas 
descendcd into HcII» and UIysses had bcen thero 
belote him :/Eneas loved Dido, and UIysscs loved 
Calypso : in few words, Virgil hath imitatcd Ho- 
mer's Ol)YSSES in his lïrst six books, and in his six 
Iast the ILIAs. But from hence can wc infer that 
thc two poets write the saine history ? fs thcrc no 
invention in some other parts of" Virgi['s 2ZElElS ? 
The disposition of so many various matters, is not 
that his own ? From what book of" Horner had 
Virgil his cpisode of ysus and Euryalus, of 
VIczentius and Lausus ? From whencc did he 
borrow his design of bringing/Eneas into ItaIy ? " 
of establishing thc Roman empire on thc founda- 
tions of a Trojan colony ? fo say nothing of the 

* The answer to this question will ,r)ot add any support 
to our author's argument. " It appears (says Mr. Holds- 
worth) frorn Dionysius Halicarnassensis's account of 
..neas's going into Italy, that Virgil did hOt follow his 
own fancy, but the tradition of those rimes. That historian 
gives much the saine account of his course both by sea 
and land, and mentions several of the little particulars, 
that might be most suspected of being rather poetical than 
historical." Spence', ANECDOTE$. 
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honour he did his patron, hOt only in his descent 
from Venus, but in making him so like her in his 
best features, that the goddess might have mis- 
taken Augustus for her son. He had indeed the 
story ri'oin common faine, as Horner had his froln 
the Egyptian priestess. ./Eneadum genetrix was 
no more unknown to Lucretius, than to hiln. 
But Lucretius taught him hOt to f'orm his hero ; 
to give him piety or valour tbr his manners; and 
both in so eminent a degree, that having donc 
what was possible for man to save his King and 
country, his mother was forced to appear to him 
and restrain his fury, which hurried hiln to death 
in their revenge. But the poet made his piety 
more successful ; he brought off his t:ather and 
his son ; and his gods witnessed to his dcvotion, 
by putting themselves under his protection, to be 
replaced by him in their prolnised Italy. lReither 
the invention, nor the conduct of this great ac- 
tion, were owing to Homer, or any other poet. 
It is one thing to eopy, and another thng to imi- 
"tate from nature. The copier is that servile 
imitator, to whom Horace gives no better a naine 
than that of animal ; he will not so much as allow 
him to be a man. RafFaelle imitated nature ; they 
who "copy one of Raffaelle's pieces, ilnitate but 
him, for his work is their original. They translate 
hiln, as I do Virgil ; and rail as short of him, as I 
of Virgil. There is a kind of invention in the 
imitation of Raffaelle ; for though the thing was 
in nature, yet the idea of it was his own. Ulysses 
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fravdled, so did _/Eneas; but neither of them 
were the first travellcrs: for Cain went into the 
land of Nod, before they were born, and neither 
of the poets ever heard ofsuch a man. If Ulysses 
had been killed at Troy yet /Eneas must have 
gone to sea, or he could never have arrived in 
Italy. But thc designs of the two poets were as 
diffcrent as the courses of their herocs ; one went 
home, and the other sought a home. 
To return to my first similitude. Suppose 
Apelles and Raffaelle had each of them painted 
a burning Troy, might not the modern painter 
have succceded as well as the ancient, though 
neither of them had seen the town on fire ? For 
the draughts of both were taken ff'oln the ideas 
which thcy had of nature. Cities have been burnt 
bcfore either of them were in being. But to 
close the simile as I began it; they would not 
have designed it after the same manner: Apelles 
would bave distinguished Pyrrhus from the rest 
of ail the Grecians, and shewed him forcing his 
entrance into Prialn'S palace ; there he had set 
him in the faircst light, and givcn him the chief 
place ofall his figures ; because he was a Grecian, 
and he would do honour to his country. Raffaelle, 
who was an Italian, and descended from the Tro- 
jans, would bave ruade _,ZEneas the hero of his 
piece, and perhaps hot with his father on his back, 
his son in ont hand, his bundle of gods in the 
other, and his vife folloxving ; for an act of piety 
is hot hall so graccful in a picture, as an act or 
VOL. III. K K 
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courage : he would rather have drawn hîm 
Androgeus, or some other, hand to hand; and 
the blaze of the rires should bave dartcd full upon 
his face, to make him conspicuous amongst his 
Trojans. This I think is a just comparison 
twixt the two poets, in the conduct of their several 
designs. Virgil cannot be said to copy Homer ; 
the Grecian had only the advantage of writing 
first. If it be urged that I bave granted a re- 
semblance in some parts, yet thercin Virgil bas 
excelled him. For what are the tears of Calypso 
for being left, to the fury and death of Dido ? 
¥hcre is there the whole process of ber passion, 
and all its violent effccts to be round, in the lan- 
guishing episode of the OD'SS.S ? If this be to 
copy, let thc criticks show us the saine disposition, 
features, or colouring, in their original. The like 
may be said of the descent to hell; which was 
not of Homer's invention neither ". ha had it from 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what 
end did Ulysses make that journey ? /Eneas 
undcrtook it by the express commandment of his 
tïather's ghost. There he was to shew him ail the 
succeeding heroes of his race; and next to Ro- 
nulus, (mark, if you please, the address of Virgil,) 
his own patron, Augustus Cesar. Anchises 
likewise to instruct him how to manage the Italien 
wa,, and how to conclude it with his honour: 
that is, in other words, to lay the foundations of 
that empire which Augustus was to govern. This 
is the noble invention of out author ; but it hath 
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been copied by so many signpost daubers, that 
now it is grown fulsome ; rather by their want of 
kill, than by the commonness. 
In the last place, I may safely grant, that by 
reading Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his 
invention ; that is, to imitate like him : which is 
no more than if a painter studied Raffaelle, that he 
might learn to design after his manner. And thus 
I lnight imitate Virgil, if I were capable ofwriting 
an heroick poem, and yet the invention be my 
own; but I should endeavour to avoid a servile 
copying. I would not give the same story under 
other names, with the same characters, in the sanie 
order, and with the same scquel ; for evcry coin- 
mon rcader to find me out at the first sight for a 
plagiary, and cry--" this I read before in Virgil, 
in a better language, and in better verse." This 
is like Nlerry-Andrew on the low rope, copying 
lubbcrly thc saine tricks which his toaster is so 
dexterously performing on the high. 
I will trouble your Lordship but with one ob- 
jection more, which I know hot whether I round 
in Le Ferre, or Valois ; but I ara sure I have rcad 
it in another French critick, whom I will not 
naine,' because I think it is hOt mach for his re- 
putation. Virgil, in the heat of action, suppose 
£or example, in describing the fury of his hero in 
a battle, whcn he is endeavouring to raise our 
concermncnts to the highcst pitch, turns short on 

suspect, Dacier is the person meant. 
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the sudden into some similitude, whlch diverts, 
say they, your attention from the main subject, 
and mispends it on some trivial image. He poufs 
cold water into the caldron, when his business is 
to make it boil. 
This accusation is general against all who would 
be thought hcroick poets ; but I think it touches 
Virgil less than any. He is too great a master of 
his art, to make a blot which rnay so easily be hit. 
Similitudes, as I h'd've said, are hOt for tragedy, 
which is all violent, and where the passions are in 
a perpetual ferment; for there they deaden, where 
they should animate; they are not of the nature 
of dialogue, unless in comedy. A rnetaphor is 
almost all the stage can surfer, which is a kind of 
similitude eomprehended in a word. But this 
figure has a eontrary erfect in heroick poetry; 
there it is employed to raise the admiration, which 
is its proper business : and admiration is not of so 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compassion or 
horrour, or any concernment we tan bave for such 
or such a person on the stage. Not but I confess 
that similitudes and descriptions, when drawn into 
an unreasonable length, must needs nauseate the 
reader. Once I remelnber, and but once, Virgil 
makes a similitude of fourteen lines ; and his de- 
scription of Faine is about the saine number. He 
is blamed for both ; and I doubt not but he would 
bave contraeted them, had he lived to bave re- 
viewed his work: but faults are no precedents. 
This I have observed of his similitudes in general, 
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that they are hOt placed, as our unobserving cri- 
ticks tell us, in the heat of any action, but com- 
monly in its declining: when he has warmed us 
in his description, as much as possibly he can, 
then, lest that warlnth should languish, he renews 
it by some apt similitude, which illustratcs his 
subject, and yet palls hot his audience. I need 
give your Lordship but one example of this kind, 
and leave the rest to your observation, when next 
you review the whole _,ZE-Es in the original, un- 
blemished by my rude translation. It is in the 
first book, where the poet describes Neptune 
conposing the ocean, on which/Eolus had raised 
a tempest, without his perlnission. He had already 
chidden the rebellious winds, for obeying the 
commands of their usurping toaster; he had 
warned theln from the seas ; he had beaten down 
the billows with his mace; dispellcd the clouds, 
restored the sunshine, while Triton and Cymo- 
thoe were heaving the ships (rom Off the quick- 
sands, before the poet would oèr at a similitude 
for illustration : 
Ac, vduti magno in populo cure sa'pe coorta et 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile wdgus ; 
jTamque faces, et saxa volant ; furor arma ministrat ¢ 
Tutu, pietate gravera ac meritis si forte virum quem 
£onspexere, silent, arrectisque auçbus adstant : 
Ille regit ctictis animos, et pectora mulcet : 
Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor, equora postquam 
Prosp'idens genitor, ccdoque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora secundo. 
This is the first similitude which Virgil makes 
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in this poem, and one of the longest in the whole ; 
for which reason I thc rathcr cire it. While the 
storm was in its fury, any allusion had been im- 
proper; for the poet could have compared it to 
nothing more impctuous than itself: consequently 
he could have ruade no illustration. If he could 
bave illustrated, it had becn an ambitious ornament 
out of season, and would bave diverted our con- 
cernment : nunc non erat his lotus ; and therefore 
he deferrcd it to its propcr place. 
These are the criticislns of most moment, which 
have been ruade against the /ENEIS by the an- 
cients or moderns. As for the particular excep- 
tions against this or that passage, Macrobius and 
Pontanus have answered them already. If I de- 
sired to appear more learned than I am it had 
bcen as easy for me to have taken their objections 
and solutions, as it is for a country parson to take 
the expositions of the fathers out of Junius and 
I'remellius ; or not to have named the authors 
fi'on whence I had them: fbr so Rueus, other- 
wise a most judicious commentator on Virgil's 
works, bas used Pontanus, his greatest benefactor; 
of whom heis very silent, and I do hOt remember 
tiret he once cites him. 
What (ollows next, is no objection; for that 
implies a fault : and it had been none in Virgil» 
if he had extended the time of his action beyond a 
year: at lcast Aristotle has set no precise limit» 
to it. Homer's, we know, was within two months; 
,Taso, I ara sure, exceeds hot a summer : and if I 
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examined hlm» perhaps he might bc reduced into 
a much less compass. Bossu leaves it doubtful» 
whether Virgil's action were within the year» or 
took up some months beyond it. Indeed, the 
whole dispute is of no more concernment to the 
common reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether 
February this year had twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
days in it. But for the satisfaction of the more eu- 
flous, of xvhich number I ara sure your Lordhip 
is one, I will translate what I think convenient out 
of Segrais, whom perhaps you have not read ; for he 
has ruade it highly probable that the action of the 
JENEIS began in the spring, and was not extended 
beyond the autumn : and we have known cam- 
paigns that have begun sooner, and have ended 
later. 
Ronsard, and the rest whom Segrais names, 
who are of opinion that tbe action of this poem 
takes up ahnost a year and halt e, ground their cal- 
culation thus. Anchises died in Sici]y at the end 
of wintcr, or bcginning of the spring: _,ZEneas, 
immediately after the interment of his fhthcr, Futs 
to sea for haly: he is surprized by the tempest 
described in the beginning of the first book ; and 
there it is, that the scene ot" the poem opens, and 
where the action must commence. He is driven 
by this storm on the coasts of Afi'ick : he sta)-s at 
Carthage all that summer, and almost all the win- 
ter following ; sets sail again for Italy just beibre 
the beginning of the spring ; meets with eontrary 
winds» and make» Sicily the econd time: this 
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part of the action completes the year. Then he 
celebrates the anniversary of his father's funerals, 
and shortly after arrives at Cumes; and from 
thence his time is taken up in his first treaty with 
Latinus ; the overture of the war; the siege of 
his camp by Turnus; his going for succours to 
relieve it ; his return ; the raising of the siege by 
ihe first battle ; the twelve days' truce ; the second 
battle; the assault of Laurentum, and the single 
fight with Turnus; all which, they say, cannot 
take up less than four or rive months more; by 
which account we cannot suppose the entire ac- 
tion to be contained in a l-nuch less eolnpass than 
a year and hale 
Segrais reckons another way ; and his eompu- 
ration is not condemned by the learned Ruoeus, 
who compiled and published the commentaries on 
our poet, which we call the Dauphin's Virgil. 
I-Ie allows the time of year when Anchises died, 
to be in the latter end of winter, or the beginning 
of the swing ; he acknowledges that when ASneas 
is first seen at sea aftelavards, and is driven by tha 
tempest on the toast of Africk, is the time when 
the action is naturally to begin: he confesses 
farther, that ASneas left Carthage in the latter 
end of winter; for Dido relis him in express 
terms, as an argument for his longer stay, 

Quin etiam hiberno moliris sidere dassem. 

But whereas Ronsard's followers suppose, that 
when .?Eneas had buried his tCather, he set sail 



immediately for Italy (though the tempest drove 
him on the coast of Carthage) ; Segrais wil] by no 
means allow that supposition, but thinks it much 
more probable that he remained in Sicily till the 
midst of July, or the beginnlng of August ; at 
which rime he places the first appearance of 
hero on the sea, and there opens the action of the 
poem. From which beginning, to the death of 
Turnus, which conc]udes the action, there need 
not be supposed above ten months of interme- 
diate rime : for arriving at Carthage in the latter 
end of summer ; strtying there the winter follow- 
ing; departing thence in the very beginning of 
the spring; making a short abode in Sicily the 
second rime; landing in Italy, and making the 
war, may be reasonablyjudged the business but 
of ten months. To this the Ronsardians re- 
ply, that having been for seven years belote in 
quest of Italy, and having no more to do in 
Sicily than to inter his father, after that office was 
performed, what remained for him, but, without 
delay, to pursue his first adventure ? To which 
Segrais answers, that the obsequies of his father» 
according to the rites of the Greeks and lomans, 
would detain him for many days; that a longer 
rime must be taken up in the refitting of his ships, 
after so tedious a voyage, and in refi'eshing his 
weather-beaten soldiers on a friendly eoast. These 
indeed are but suppositions on both sides; yet 
those of Segrais seem better grounded. For the 
t'east of Dido, when she entertained _,ZEneas tïrst» 
bas the appearance of a summer's night, whict 
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seems already almost ended, when he begins his 
story ; therefore the love was ruade in autumn : 
the hunting followed properly, when the heats of 
that scorching country were declining. The 
winter was passed in jolIity, as the season and 
their love required ; and he left her in the latter 
end of winter, as is already proved. This opinion 
is fortified by the arrival of _,Eneas at the mouth 
of Tyber, which marks the season of the spring; 
that season being perfeetly dcseribed by the sing- 
ing of the birds saluting the dawn, and by the 
beauty of the place: which the poct scems to 
bave painted expressly in the Seventh Eneid : 
,4urora in roseis fulgcbat [utea bigis, 
£ùm venti posuere ; .... 
vari,a cir cumque supraque ' 
.ssuctw ripis volucres, et.tquminis alveo, 
AEthera mulcebant cantu, ...... 

The remainder of the action required but three 
months more ;" for when neas went for succour 
to the Tuscans, he found their army in a readiness 
to march, and wanting only a commander : so that 
aeeording to this calculation, the _,E,-v.s takes 
not up above a year cornplete, and may be eom- 
prehended in less compass.  

 By the negligence of the printer, this and the pre- 
ceding hemistick were exhibited in the original copy of 
697, as one line ; and the errour was adopted in all the 
subsequent edkions. Sec 'En. vil v. 
 According to Heyne, the action of the 
employs not more than six months. Disquis. I. de Carre. 
Epico, p. 
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This, amongst other circulnstances, treated 
more at large by Scgrais, agrees with the rising of 
Orion, which caused the tempest described in the 
beginning of the first book. By some passages 
in the Ptsa'ortt.s, but more particularly in the 
G.oR6cçs, out poet is round to be an exact 
astronomer, according to the knowledge of that. 
age. Now Ilioneu, whom Virgil twice ëmploys 
in embassies, as the best speaker of the Trojans, 
attributes that tempest to Orion, in his speech to 
Dido : 
Cure subito assurgens fluctu nimbosus O4on,- . - -. 
He must mean either the heliacal or aehronicnl 
rising of that sign. The heliacal rising of a con- 
stellation is, when it cornes ri'oin under the rays 
of the sun, and begins to appear beçore daylight. 
The achronical rising, on the contrary, is, when it 
appears at the close of day, and in opposition of 
the sun's diurnal course. The heliacal rising of 
Orion is at present computed to be about the sixth 
of July; and about that time it is, that he either 
causes or presages tempests on the seas. 
Segrais bas observed farther, that when Anna 
eounsels Dido to stay /Eneas during the winter.. 
he speaks also of Orion : 
Dura pelago desevit hiems, et aquosus O,çon. 
If therefore Ilioneus, according to our st, ppo- 
sition, understand the heliacal rising of Orion, 
Anna must mean the achronical, which the dif- 
ferent epithets given to that constellation eem 



to manifest. Ilioneus calls hi nimbosus, Anna 
aquosus. He is tempestuous in the summer, when 
he rises heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when 
he rises achronically. Your Lordship will pardon 
me for the fi'equent repetition of these cant words, 
which I could hot avoid in this abbreviation of 
Segrais; who I think deserves no little commen- 
dation in this new criticism. 
I havc yet a word or two to say of Virgil's 
machines, from my own observation of them. He 
bas imitated those of Homer, but hOt copied them. 
It was established long before this time, in the 
Roman religion as well as in the Greek, that 
there were gods, and both nations, for the most 
part, worshipped the saine deities; as did also the 
Trojans: ri'oto whom the Romans, I suppose, 
would rather be thought o derive the rites of 
their religion, than from the Grecians, beeause 
they thought themselves descended from them. 
Each of those gods had his proper office, and the 
chier of them their partieular attendants. Thus 
Jupiter had, in propriety, Ganylnede and Mer- 
cury; and Juno had Iris. It was hot for Virgil 
then to create new ministers ; he must take what 
he found in his religion. It cannot therefore be 
said, that he borrowed them from Homer, any 
more than from ApolIo, Diana, and the test, whom 
he uses as he finds occasion for them, as the Gre- 
eian ix)et did: but he invents the occasions for 
which he uses them. Venus, after the destruction 
of Troy, had gained Neptune entirely to ber party; 
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therefore we find him busy in the beginning of 
the _,ZENEIS to calm the tempest raised by JEolus, 
and afterwards conducting the Trojan fleet to 
Cumes in safety, with the loss only of their pilot, 
for whom he bargains. I naine those two exam- 
ples, amongst a hundred which I omit,mto prove 
that Virgil, generally speaking, cmployed his ma- 
chines in perforlning those things which might 
possibly bave been donc without them. What 
more frequent than a storm at sea, upon the rising: 
of Orion ? What wonder, if amongst so many 
ships there should one be overset, which was 
commanded by Orontes, though hall the winds 
had hot been there, which /Eolus employed ? 
VIight hot Palinurus, without a miracle, rail aslecp, 
and drop into the sea, having been over-wearied 
with watching, and secure of a quiet passage, by 
his observation of the skies ? At least /Eneas, 
who knew nothing of the machine of Somnus, 
takes it plainly in this sense : 
0 nimium ccelo et ]3elago co!fise sereno, 
Nudus in ignotâ, Palinure, jacebis arenâ. 
But machines sometimes are specious things to 
amuse the reader, and give a colour of probabi- 
]ity to things otherwise incredible :« and besides, 

  Moclern writers, (Mr. Spence observes, in his Po- 
I..''ETS,) fron not having a right notion of the ancient 
scheme of machinery, have failen into two principal er- 
rours on this subject ; " first, that machinery was used by 
the poet- on]y for ornament, or to make a poem look 
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it soothed the vanity of the Romans, fo find the 
gods so visibly concerned in ail the actions of their 
predecessors. We who are better taught by our 

more strange and surprising; secondly, that the poets 
wcre too apt to introduce machines, or supernatural 
causes, where they could hOt naturally ac¢ount for events : 
»,hereas in the works of the ancients, nature and ma- 
chinery generally go hand in hand, and serve chiefly to 
manifest each other. Thus'in the storm [raised by .,olus 
at Juno's request] imginary beings are introduced ; but 
they are only such as are proper for the part assigned them, 
and appear only to carry on the true order of natural 
effeets. The god of the winds, at the request of the 
goddess of the air, lets loose his turbulent subjects, and 
the sea is instantly in a tumult. The god of the sea ap- 
pears to make a calm again. There seems to be no other 
difference in this and the natural account of the thing, 
than if one should say, that ail the parts of matter tend 
towards each other ; and another should say, that they are 
impelled to each other by some spiritual power. The 
effects are just the same ; only in one case matter is con- 
sidered as acting, in the other as acted upon. 
" In a word, the whole mystery of the ancient ma- 
chinery seems to bc this : what the vulgar believed to be 
done by the wiil of the gods, the poets described as per- 
formed by a visible interposition of a deity. When a 
god is thus introduced in a poem, to help on a fact with 
which he is supposed to be particularly concerned, the 
machinery may then be said to be easy and obvious ; and 
when the god is the most proper for that occasion, it may 
be said to be well adapted. For instance, it was sup- 
posed among the Romans, that ALncas came to Italy by 
the will of heaven, declared in oracles and prophecies, 
This supposition Virgil realizes. The will of heaven is 
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religion, yet own every wonderful accldent which 
befalls us for the best, to be brought t,o pass by" 
some special providence of Almighty GoD, and 
by the care of guardian angels : and from hence I 

Jupiter giving his orders; and the declaration of it to 
JEneas is expressed by Mercury (the usual messenger) 
coming down to him, and giving him the orders he had 
fiom Jupiter. Tbis machinery is both obvious, and 
well adapted; and likewise well timed, when W__neas 
was in most danger of quitting bis design of going to 
Italy. Thus the vulgar among the Rolnans believed 
that Romulus was the son of Mars, and received among 
the gods, on account of his birth and warlike exploits. 
The poets therefore say, that Mars descended in his cha- 
riot, and crried up Romulus witll him to heaven. They 
both say the same thing; only the poetical way of ex- 
pressing it is more personal, beautiful, and descriptive, 
than the prose one. 
" Had Dryden viewed things in this ligbt, be would 
not have fallen into the most vulgar and mistaken notion 
of machinery. [See pp. 48, 483, ,514.] He would 
have seen, that Virgil did not employ it uselessly, or 
merely to adorn his poem, r because he could not other- 
wise well account for events. He would have seen that 
it ws used by him, in consequence of the general belief 
that man can do nothing of himself, but is actuated in 
every thing by tbe direction of beaven, or the will of 
Jove. He would have seen, that upon this single prin- 
ciple the poets might fairly introduce some deity as as- 
sistant in any action, whenever they thought it would 
strengthen or beautify the narration." 
The substance of the foregoing remaks may be round 
in POLYIIETES, p. 318; but 1Vit. Spence bcing a very 
diffusive writer, I have chosen rather to quote Tindal's 
Abridgment, which is perfectl) faithful. 
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might infer, that no heroick poem ean be wrlt on 
the Epicurean principles; which I could easily 
demonstrate, if there were need to prove it, or I 
had leisure. 
When Venus opens the eyes of her son,/Eneas, 
fo behold the gods who combated against Troy, 
in that fatal night when it was surprized, we share 
the pleasure of that glorious vision; which Tasso 
has hOt ill copied in the sacking of Jerusalem. 
But the Greeks had done their business, though 
neither Neptune, Juno, or Pallas, had given them 
their divine assistance. The most crude machine 
which Virgil uses, is in the episode of Camilla, 
where Opis, by the command of her mistress, kills 
Aruns. The next is in thc Twel('th ./Eneid, where 
Venus cures ber son Eneas. But in the last of 
these, the poet was driven to a necessity; for 
Turnus was to be slain that very day; and ./Eneas, 
vounded as he was, could hOt bave engaged him 
in single combat, unless his hurt had been mira- 
culously hcaled; and thc poet had considered, 
that the ditany which she brought from Crete 
could hot have wrought so speedy an effect, with- 
out the juice of ambrosia, which she mingled 
with it. After all, that his machine might hOt 
seem too violent, we see the hero limping after 
Turnus: the wound was skinned, but the 
strength of his thigh was hot restored. Butwhat 
rcason had our author to. wounc'l ./-Eneas at so 
eritical a rime ? And how came t'he cuishes to be 
worse tempered than the test ofhis armour, which 
was all wrought by Vulcan and his journeymen ? 
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Thcsc d]tculfics rc hot csily to bc solvcd, with- 
out coniéssing that Viril had hot lifc cnough to 
correct his work, thouh hc had rcvicwcd t, and 
round those errours which he resolved to mend ; 
but being prevented by death, and hOt willing to 
leave an imperfect work behind him, he ordained, 
by his last testament, that hls Er.ts should be 
burned. As for the death of Aruns, who was 
shot by a goddess, the machine was hOt altoge- 
ther so outrageous, as the wounding Mars and 
Venus by the sword of Diomede. Two divinities, 
one would have thought, might have pleaded 
their prerogative of impassibility, or at least hot 
bave been wounded by any mortal hand. Beside 
that the. l'X« ¢ which they shed, was so very like 
out common blood, that it was hOt tobe distin- 
guished froln it, but only by the name and colour. 
As for what Horace says in his AIT ot Powrlr, 
that no machines are to be used, unless on some 
extraordinary occasion,m 
Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.-- 
that rule is to be applied to the theatre, of which 
he is then speaking; and means no more than 
this, that when the knot of the pl,ay is to be un- 
tied, and no other way is lelet for making the dis- 
eovery, then, and not otherwise, let a god descend 
upon a rope, and clear the business to the audi- 
ence. But this bas no relation to the machine 
which are used in an epick poem. 
In the last place, (or the Dira, or flying pest, 
which flapping on the shield of Turnus, and flut- 
VOL, III, I I 
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tering about his hcad, disheartened him in the 
duel, and presaged to him his approaehing death, 
--I might have placed it more properly amongst 
thê objections ; for the criticks, who lay want of 
courage to the charge of Virgil's hero, quote this 
passage as a main proof of their assertion : they 
say, our author had hOt only secured him belote 
the duel, but also, in the beginning of it, had 
given him the advantage in impenetrable arms, 
and in his sword ; for that of Turnus was hOt his 
own, which was forged by Vulcan for his father, 
but a weapon which he had snatched in haste, and 
by mistake, belonging to his eharioteer, Metiscus. 
That, after ail this, Jupiter, who was partial to the 
Trojan, and distrustful of the event, though he 
had hung the balance, and given it a jog of his 
hand to weigh down Turnus, thought eonvenient 
to give the Fates a collateral security, by sending 
the screech-owl to discourage him. For which 
they quote these words of Virgil : 
non me tua turbida virtus 
Terrer, ait ; dii me ferrent, et jTupiter hostis,  
In answer to which, I say, that this machine 
is one of those which the poet uses only for or- 
nament, and hOt out of necessity. Nothing ean 
be more beautiful, or more poetical, than his de- 
scription of the three Dire, or the setting of the 

Our author here again quotes inaccurately. 
xii. 895. 
non me tua fervida ferrent 
Dicta,feïox ; dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis. 
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balance, vhich our Milton has borrowed from 
him, but employed to a diiîèrcnt end; for first 
hc makes GOD Almighty set the scalcs for St. 
Gabriel and Satan, when he knew no conbat was 
to follow ; then he makes the good angel' s scale 
descend, and the devil's mount ; quitc contrary 
to Virgi|, if I bave translated the three verses 
according to my author's sense : 
ful)iter il)se duas ,,quato examine lances 
Sustinet. et fata iml)onit diversa duorum; 
Quem damner labor, et quo vergat pondere letum. 
For I have taken these words, Q«em damner labor, 
in the sense which Virgil gives them in another 
place,--(Damnabis t« quoque votis,) to siguify a 
prosperous event. Yet I dare hot condemn so 
great a genius as Milton ; lbr I ana nmch mis- 
taken, if he alludes not to the text in Daniel, 
where Belshazzar was put into the balance, and 
round too light. This is digression, and I return to 
my subject.I said above, that thcse two lnachines, 
of the balance, and the Dra, were only orna- 
mental, and that the success of the duel had been 
the same without them. For when«Eneas and 
Turnus stood fronting each other before the altar, 
Turnus looked dejeeted, and lais eolour faded in 
his face, as if he desponded of the victory before 
the fight ; and not only he, but ail his party, when 
the strength of the two champions was judged by 
the proportion of their limbs, eoncluded it was 
in»lpar 2ugna, and that their chief was overmatched. 
Whereupon Juturna, who was of the saine opinion, 
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took this opportunity to break the treaty, and re- 
new the war. Juno herself had plainly told thc 
nymph bcforchand, that ber brother was fo fight 
ImpaTibus fatis ; ec diis, nec viribus a'quis ; 
so that there was no need of an apparition to 
fright Turnus ; he had the presage within himself 
of his impcnding destiny. The Dira only served 
to eonfirm him in his tiret opinion, that it was his 
destin)" to die in the ensning combat. And in 
this sense are those words of Virgil to be takcn : 
non me tua turbida vù lus 
Terrer, ait; dii me terret, et jTupiter hostis. 
I doubt not but the adverb, solum, is to be 
understood ; " it is hot your valour only tbat gives 
aqe this concernment, but I find also, by this 
portent, that Jupiter is my enemy :" for Turnus 
lqed before, when his first sword was broken, till 
his sister supplied him with a better ; which indeed 
he could not use, because ASneas kept him at a 
distance with his spear. I wonder Rueus saw 
hot this, where he charges his author so unjustly 
for giving Turnus u second sword to no purpose. 
How eould he fasten a blow, or make a thrust 
when he was hot suffered to approach ? Besides, 
the chier errand of the Dira was to warn Juturna 
from the field; for she could bave brought the 
chariot again, when she saw her brother worsted in 
the duel. I might çarther add, that ASneas was 
o enger of the fight, that he left tbe city, now 
!most in his possesin,.to decide his quarrel with 
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Turnus by the sword,: whereas Turnus had mani- 
festly declined the combat, and suffered his sister 
to convey him as far rioin the reach of his enemy 
as she could. I say, hot only suffered her, but 
consented to it; for it'is plain he knew her by 
these words : 
0 soror, et dud«m agnovi, cure prima per artem 
FoEdera turbasti, teque htec in bella dedisti ; 
Et tune necqui«quam fallis dea ; ..... 
I have dwelt so long on this subject, that I 
must eontraet what I bave to say in reference to 
my translation; unless I would swell my Prefaee 
into a volume, and make it formidable to your 
Lordship, when you see so many pages yet behind. 
And indeed what I ha've already written, either in 
justification or praise of "çirgil, is against myself, 
for presuming to eopy, in lny eoarse English, the 
thoughts and beautififl expressions of this inimi- 
table poet; who flourished in an age when his 
language was brought to its last perfection, for 
which it was partieularly owing to him and Ho- 
race. I will give your Lordship my opinion, that 
those two friends had consulted each other's judg- 
ment, wherein they should endeavour to excel ; 
and they seem to have pitched on propriety of 
thought, eleganee of words, and harmony of num- 
bers. Aceording to this model, Horace writ his 
Odes and Epodes; for his Satires and Epistles, 
being intended wholly for instruction, required 
another style, 
(Ornari res ilsa negat, contenta doceri ;j 
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and therefore, as he himself professes» are sermoni 
propriora, nearer prose than verse. But ¥irgi|, 
who never attempted the lyrick verse, 5 is every-- 
where elegant, sweet, and flowing, in his hexame- 
ters. His words are hot on|y chosen, but the 
places in which he ranks them for the sound : he 
who removes them ri'oto the station wherein their 
toaster sets them, spoils the harmony. What he 
ays of" the Sibyl's prophecies, may be as properly 
applied to every word o£ his : they must be read 
in order, as they lie; the least breath discom- 
poses thcm, and somewhat of their divinky is lost. 
I cannot boast that I have been thus exact in my 
verses ; but I bave endcavourcd to follow the ex- 
ample of my toaster, and ara the first English- 
man, perhaps, who lnadeit his design to eopy him 
in his numbers, his choiee of" words, and his 
placing them for the sweetness of tbe sound. On 
this last consideration, I have shunned the «,esurc 
as much as possibly I could. For wherever that 
is used, it gives a roughness to the verse, of which 
we can bave little need in a language xvhich is 
overstocked with consonants. Such is hOt the 
Latin, where the vowels and consonants are mixed 
in proportion to each other ; yet Virgil judged the 
vowels to bave somewhat of an over-balance, and 
therefore tempers their sweetness with cesuras. 

5 Martial was of opinion, that Virgil could have written 
fietter odes than ttorace, but that he abstained from 
lyrick poetry out of deference to his friend. See p. 86, 
Il, 1. 
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Such d]ffcrence thcre is in tongucs, that thc saine 
figure which rouhcns onc, givcs majcsty to an- 
othcr ; and that was it which Viril studicd in hs 
verscs. Ovd uses it but rarcIy; and hcncc it is 
that his vcrsification cannot so propcr|y be called 
swcct, as Iuscious. Thc Italians are forced upon 
it, once or twice in evcry line, because they have 
a redundancy of vowels in their language. Their 
metal is so sort, that it will not coin without alloy 
to harden it. On the othcr side, for the reason 
already named, itis ail we can do to give suffi- 
cient swectness to out language: we must hOt 
only choose our words for elegance, but for sound. 
To pcrform which, a mastcry in thc Ianguage is 
required ; the poet must bave a magazine of 
words, and bave the art to manage his few vowels 
to the best advantage, that thcy may go the farther. 
He must also know the nature of the vowcls,-- 
whih are more sonorous, and which more sort 
and sweet ;--and so dispose them as his present 
occasious require : all which, and a thousand se- 
crets of versification beside, he tnay learn from 
Virgil, if he will take hin for his guide. If he 
be above Virgil, and is resolved to follow hls own 
verve,-(as the French call it,) the proverb will çall 
heavily upon him ;" Who teaches hilnselF, has 
a fool for his toaster." 
Virgil elnployed eleven years upon his .tEExs, 
yet he left it, as he thought himself, ilnpcrfect ; 
which when I seriously consider, I v«ish that, in- 
stead of three y¢ars, v«hih I have .spent in the 
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translation of his works, I had four years more 
allowed me to correct my errours, that I might 
make my version somewhat more tolerable than it 
is : for a poet cannot bave too great a reverence 
for his readers, if he expeets his labours should 
survive hiln. Yet I will neither plead my age, nor 
siekness, in excuse of the faults whieh I have 
ruade. That I wanted time, is all I have to say : 
for some of my subscribers, grew so clamorous 
that I could no longer defer the publication. I 
hope, £rom the candour of your Lordship, and 
your often-experienced goodness to me, that, if the 
faults are not too many, you will make allowances, 
with Horace : 
 si]lura nitent in carmine, non egolmucis 
Qffendar macu[is, quas aut incuria fudit, 
tut humana parùm cavit natura ..... 
You may please also to observe, that there is 
hOt, to the best of my relnembrance, one vowel 
aping on another /'or want of a cesura, in this 
whole poem. But where a vowel ends a word, 
the next begins either with a consonant, or what 
is its equivalent; for out lF and H aspirate, and 
our diphthongs, are plainly such: the greatest 
latitude I take is in the letter Y, when it eon- 
cludes a word, and the first syllable of the next 
begins with a vowel. Neither need I have called 
this a latitude, which is only an explanation of this 
general rule,that no vowel can be eut off before 
another, when we cannot sink the pronuneiation 
of it ; as He, $he, Me, 1, &c. Virgil thinks it 
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sometimes a bcauty, to imitate the licence of the 
Greeks, and leave two vowels opening on each 
other, asin that verse of the Third Pastoral, 
Et succus pecori, et lac subdudtur agnis. 
But nobis non licet esse tare disertis ; at least, if 
we study to refine our numbcrs. I have long had 
by me the materials of an English Prosodia, con- 
taining ail the mcchanical rules of Versification, « 
wherein I have treated with some exactness of the 
feet, the quantities, and the pauses. The French 
and Italians know nothing of the two first; at 
least their best poets have hOt practised them. 
As for the pauses, Malherbe first brought them 
into France, within this last century : and we sec 
how they adorn their alexandrines. But as Virgil 
propounds a riddle, which he leaves unsolved,-- 
Dic quibus in terris, inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantur.flores, et Phyllida solus habeto 
so I will give your Lordship another, and leave 
the exposition of it to your aeute judgment. 
ara sure there are few who make verses, have 
observed the sweetness of these two lines in 
COOPER'S HILL : 
" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet hot dull ; 
" Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. ï 

t, Sec the Preface to ALBION AND ALBANIUS, vol. il. 
p. t63, where also our author mentions that he had col- 
lected some materials for an Essay on English Versifica. 
tion, which, however, he never published. Pope, in a 
Letter to Mr. Walsh, has left some critical observa. 
tions on this subject. 
 This celebrated couplet was an addition, not being 
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and there are yet fewer who tan find the reason 
of that sweetness. I have given it to some of rny 
fi'iends in conversation, and they have allowed the 
criticism to be just. But since the evil of fal6e 
quantities is difficult to be cured in any modern 
language; since the French and the Italians, as 
well as we, are yet ignorant what feet are to be 
used in heroick poetry ; 6ince I bave not strictly 
observcd those rules myself, which I can teach 
others ; since I prctend to no dictatorship among 
my fellow-poets ; since, if I should instruct some 
of them to make well-running verses, they want 
genius to give them strength as well as sweetness; 
and above all, since your Lordship has advised me 
hOt to publish that little which I know, I look on 
your counsel as your command, which I shaI1 
observe inviolably, till you shall please to revoke it, 
and leave me at liberty to make my thoughts 
publick. In the naean time, that I may arrogate 
nothing to nayself, I must acknowledge that Virgil 
in Latin, and Spencer in English, have been my 
rnasters. Spencer bas also given me the boldness to 
make use sometimes of his Alexandrin line, which 
we call, though improperly, the Pindarick, because 
[Mr. Cowley has often employcd it in his Odes. 
It adds a certain majesty to the verse» when it is 
used with judgment, and stops the sense from 

round in the original copy of this poem, 4to. 1643.-- 
According to Mr. Auditor Benson, its beauty and excel- 
lence are in a great measure owing '" to the frequence and 
variety of the pauses." Spence's At.CDOT.S. 
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overflowing into another line. Formerly the 
French, like us and the Italians, had but rive fect, 
or ten syllables in their herolck verse ; but sincc 
Ronsard's time, as I suppose, they found their 
tongue too weak to support their epick p/3etry, 
without the addition of anothcr foot. That indeed 
has given it somewhat of the run and measure of 
a trimeter; but it runs with more activity than 
strength. * Their language is hOt strung witl 
sinews like our English : it has the nimbleness of 
a greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a 
mastiff. Our men and our verses overbear them 
by their weight ; and londere, non numero, is the 
British motto. The French bave set up purity 
for the standard of their language ; and a mascu- 
line vigour is that of ours. Like their tongue is 
the genius of their poets, light and trifling in 
eomparison of the English ; more proper for son- 
nets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroick poetry. 
The turn on thoughts and words is their chief 
talent ; but the epick poem is too stately to re- 
eeive those little ornaments. The painters draw 
their nyrnphs in thin and airy habits, but the 
weight of gold and of embroideries is reserved for 
Oueens and Goddesses. Virgil is never frequent 
in those turns, like Ovid, but much more sparing 

* A French hendecasyllable verse runs exactly like out 
ballad-measure : 
A cobler thee ,.vas, and he liv'd in a stall, .... 
La raison, pour marcher, n'a souvat qu'une vo, e. 
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of them in his _/Erzs, than in his Pasa'oaAt.s and 
Gortc, rCKS. 
Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes. 
That turn is beautiful indeed ; but he employs it 
in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in his 
great poem. I have used that licence in his 
_/ENIS sometimes ; but I own it as my fault. It 
was given to those who understand no better. It 
is like Ovid's 
Semiv;rumque bovem, semibovemque virum. 
The poet round it before his criticks, but it was a 
darling sin, whieh he would not be persuaded to 
reform. 8 
The want of genius, of which I have accusëd 
the French, is laid to their charge by one of their 
own great authors, though I have forgotten his 
name, and where I read it. If rewards could 
make good poets, their great toaster  has hOt been 
 The story, as told by Seneca, is, that some of Ovid' 
friends having requested him to leave out of his works 
three verses which they should name, he agreed, provided 
he might save three, pointed out by himself. The lines 
being put by both parties into the hands ot arbitrators, 
proved the saine. Pedo Albinovanus, a friend of Ovid, 
and himself an elegant poet, was one of the arbitrators, 
and related that one of the lines was that cited by our 
author ; which, however, runs differently in his Book de 
ART. AMAND. ii. 2 4. Another was, 
Egelidum Boream, egelidumque Notum. 
From this circumstance Seneca infers, that Ovidn0n 
ignoravit vitia sua, sed arnavit. Corrr, ovz.s, ii. to. 
9 Louis XIV. 
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wantin on his pnrt in his bouutiful ccour3gc- 
ments ; for he is wise enough to imitate Augustu% 
if he had a Maro. The Triumvir and Proseriber' 
had descended to us in a more hideous form than 
they now appear, if the Emperor had not taken care 
to make friends of him and Horace. I confess 
the banishment of Ovid was a blot in his escut- 
cheon ; yet he was only banished; and who knows 
but his crime was capital ? and then his exile was 
a favour.* Ariosto, who with ail his fautts, must 
be acknowledged a gl'cat poct, has put thesc words 
into the mouth of an Evangclist; but whether 
they will pass for gospel now, I cannot tell: 
Non fu si santo ni benigno /lugusto, 
£ome la tuba di l'irgii2o suona ; 
L' baver havuto in poesia buon gusto, 
;La proscrittione iniqua gli pardona. 
But heroick poetry is not of the growth of 
France, as it might be of England, if it were 
eultivated. Spencer wanted only to bave read the 
rules of Bossu ; for no nan was ever born with a 
greater genius, or had more knowledge to support 
it. But the performance of the French is hOt 
equal to their skill ; and hitherto we bave wanted 
skill to perform better. Segrais, whose Preface is 
so wonderfully good, yet is wht)lly destitute of 
elevation ; though his version is much better than 
that of the two brothers,  or any of the rest who 

Augustus. 
See p. 7" 
Robert and Ant. Ckevalier, who published a trahi- 
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havc attcmptcd Virgil. Annibalc Caro ls a rcat 
namc amongst thc Itafians» yct his translation of 
thc/EN.s is most scandalously mcan, though hc 
bas takcn thc advantagc ofwriting in blank verse, 
and frccd himself from thc shacklcs of modcrn 
rhymc,if if bc modcrn ; for Le Clerc bas told us 
latcly, and I bclicvc has madc if out, that David's 
Psahns wcrc writtcn in as errant rhymc as thcy- 
arc translatcd, iNov if a Musc cannot run whcn 
shc is unfcttcrcd, if is a sign shc has but littlc 
spccd. I will hot makc a digression hcrc, though 
I am strangcly tcmptcd to if  but will only say, 
that hc who can writc wcll in rhymc, may writc 
bcttcr in blank verse. Rhymc is ccrtainly a con- 
straint cvcn fo thc best pocts, and thosc who 
makc if with most casc; though pcrhaps I havc as 
littlc rcason to complain of that hardship as any 
man, cxccpting Cluar]cs and Withcrs. What it 
adds to sv;cctncss, it takcs away from scnsc and 
hc who Ioscs thc Icast by if, may bc caIIcd a 
gainer : if oftcn makcs us swcrvc from an author's 
mcanin. As if a mark bc set up for an archer 
ai a grcat distance, let him aire as cxactly as hc 
can, thc Icast wind will takc his arrow» and divcrt 
it from thc whitc. ' 
I rcturn to out Italian translator of thc/E.is : 
hc is a foot-poct, hc lacquics by thc side of Virgil 
at thc best, but ncvcr mounts bchind him. Doc- 

lation of Virgil into French in a589.. Segrais's transla. 
tion into French verse appeared first in 1668. 
 The white mark, at which archers formerly aimed. 
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tor VIorelli, s who is no mcan critick h out poe- 
try, and therefore may be presumed to be a better 
in his own language, has confirmed me in this 
opinion by his judgment, and t.hinks withal, that 
he has often mistaken his master's sensc. I would 
say so, if" I durst, but ara afi'aid I bave committed 
the same fault more often, and more grossly ; for 
I have forsaken Ruoeus (whom generally I fol- 
low) in mat_y places, and lnade expositions of my 
own in some, quite contrary to him. Of which I 
will give but two examples, because they are so 
near each other, in the tenth )Eneid : 
sorti pater equus utrique . 
Pallas says it to Turnus, just before they fight. 
Ruoeus thinks that the word lmter is to be referred 
to Evander, the father of Pallas ; but how could 
he imagine that it was the same thing to Evander, 
if his son were slain, or if he overcame. The 
poet certainly intended Jupiter, the common father 
of nankind; who, as Pallas hoped, would stand 
an impartial spectator of the combat, and hOt be 

Mr. Spence, in his Essay on Pope's OIvSSV:x', t2mo. 
1747, p. 1t3, quotes the fi»regoing passage as " an un- 
conquerable quotation" to prove that our author thought 
an epick poem should be translated into blank verse ; 
but he forgot (as Dr. Johnson bas observed) " that when 
Dryden attempted the ILIAD some years afterwards, he 
departed ri'oin his own decision, and translated into 
rhyme." 
» Dr. Henry Morelli, one of the College of Physicians 
in our author's tlme ; whose naine appears among the 
Subsciibers to the cheme for a publick Dispensary', in 
t696. 
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more favourable to Turnus, than to him.--Th¢ 
second is hOt long after it, and both before the 
duel is begun. They are the words of Jupiter, 
who comforts Hercules for the death of Pallas, 
wbich was immediately to ensue, and which Her- 
cules could hot hinder, though the young hero 
had addressed his prayers to him for his assistance; 
bccause the gods cannot controul destiny. The 
verse follows : 
Sic ait; arque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arois. 
Whlch the same Ruoeus thus construes : Jupiter, 
after he had said this, immediately turns his eyes 
to the Rutulian fields, and behoIds the duel. I 
bave given this place another exposition,--that 
he turned his eyes from the field of combat, that 
he might not behold a sight so unpleasing to him. 
The word rejicit, I know, will axlmit of both senses; 
but Jupiter having eonfessed that he eould not 
alter rate, and being grieved he eould not, in eon- 
sideration of Hereules, it seems to me that he 
should avert his eyes, rather than take pleasure in 
the spectacle.  But of this I am not so confident 
as the other, though I think I have followed Vir- 
gil's sense. 
What I have said, though it has the face of 
arrogance, yet is intended for the honour of my 

 Heyne's interpretation is this: Sorti pater equus 
ntrique, scil. ferendoe par est; is est pater, qui utramque 
fortunam, et victorioe et mortis gloriosoe, oequo animo 
t'erat : ut fere Serv. Respicit enim ad verba Turni,mvs. 
t43,mcerem ipse parens Evander adesset. 
 In this interpretation Heyne agrees with out author. 
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country ; and therefore I will boldly own, that this 
English translation bas more of Virgil's spirit in 
it than either the French or the Italian. Some 
of out countrymen bave translated episodes, and 
other parts of Virgil, with great success : as par- 
ticularly your Lordship, whose version of Orpheus 
and Eurydice is eminently good. Amongst the 
dead authors, the Silenus ofmy Lord Roscommon 
cannot be too much commended. I say nothing 
of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Nlr. Cow- 
ley ;' it is the utmost of my ambition to be thought 
their equal, or not to be much inferior to them, 
and some others of the living. But it is one 
thing to take pains on a fragment, and translate it 
perfectly; and another thing to have the weight 
of a whole author on my shoulders. They who 
believe the burthen light, let them attempt the 
Fourth, Sixth, or Eighth Pastoral; the First or 
Fourth Georgick ; and amongst the _/EIEIDS the 
Fourth, the Fifth, the Seventh, the 1Ninth, the 
Tenth, the F, leventh, or the Twelfth ; for in these 
I think I have succeeded best. 
Long before I undertook this work, I was no 
stranger to the original. I had also studied Vir- 
gil's design, his disposition of it, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the sober 
retrenchments of his sense» which always leaves 

 Denham translated a small portion of the fourth 
.Eneid; Valler about one hundred and forty lines of 
the same book ; Cowley only eighty lines of the second 
Georgick. 
VOL. III. IXI IV[ 
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somewhat to gratiçy our imagination, on which it 
may enlarge at pleasure : but above ail, thc ele- 
gance of his expressions, and the harmony of his 
numbers. For, as I bave said in a former Disser- 
tation,  the words arc in poetry what the colours 
are in painting. If the design be good, and the 
draught be true, the colourinff is the first beauty 
that strikes the eye. Spencer and Milton are 
the nearest, in English, to Virgil and Horace in 
the Latin; and I bave endeavoured to form my 
style by imitating their lnasters. I will fàrther 
own to you, ny Lord, that my chier ambition is 
to please those readers, who bave discernment 
cnouffh to prefer Virgil before any other poet in 
the Latin tongue. Such spirits as he desired to 
please, such would I choose for myjudffes, and 
would stand or fall by them alone. Segrais has 
distinguished the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three classes : (ho 
might have said the same ofwriters too, if" he had 
pleased.) In the lowest form he places those 
whom he calls les 2etits es2rits : such things as 
are out upper-gallery audience in a playhouse ; 
who like nothing but the husk and rind of wit ; 
prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, belote 
solid sense, and eleffant expression. These are 
nob-readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for par- 
liament-men, we know already who would carry 
it. But though they make the greatest appear- 
ance in the field, and cry the loudest, the best 

"- See p. 34 . 
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on't is, they are but a sort of French huguenots, 
or Dutch boors, brought over in herds, but not 
naturalized; who have not land of two pounds 
per annt,m in Parnassus, and therefore are not pri-- 
vileged to poll. Their authors are of the sam¢ 
]evel; fit to represent them on a mountebank'$ 
stage, or to be masters of the ceremonies in a 
bear-garden. Yet these are they, who have the 
most admirers. But it often happens, to their 
mortification, that as their readers improve their 
stock of sense, (as they may by reading better 
books, and by conversation with men of judg- 
ment,) they soon forsake them; and when the 
torrent from the mountains falls no more, the 
swelling writer is reduced into his shallow bed, 
like the Manqanares at Madrid, with scarce water 
to moisten his own pebbles. There are a middl 
sort of readers, (as we hold there is a middle state 
of souls,) such as have a farther insight than the 
former, yet have not the capacity of judging 
right ; for I speak not of those who are bribed by 
a party, and know better, if tb, ey were hOt cor- 
rupted; but I mean a company of warm young 
men, who are not yet arrived so far as to discera 
the difference betwixt fustian or ostentatious sen- 
tences, and the true sublime. These are above 
liking Mal/dal or Owen's Epigrams, but they 
would certainly set Virgil below Statius or Lucan. 
I need not say, their poets are of the same paste 
with their admirers. They affect greatness in ail 
they write, but it is a bladdered greatness, lik¢ 
that of the vain man whom Seneca describes : art 
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iii habit of body, full of humours, and swelled 
with dropsy. Even these too desert their authors, 
as their judgment ripens. The young gentlemen 
themselves are comnonly misled by their peda- 
gogue at school, their tutor at thc University, or 
their governor in their travels ; and many of those 
three sorts aie the most positive blockheads iu the 
xvorld. How many of those flatulent writers bave 
I known, who have sunk in their reputation, after 
seven or eight editions of their works ! for indeed 
they are poets only for young men. They had 
great success at their first appearance; bnt hot 
being of GoI), as a wit * said formerly, they could 
not stand. 
.I have already named two sorts of judges, but 
Virgil wrote for neither of them; and by his 
example, I am hot ambitious of pleasing the 
lowest or the middle form of readers. He chose 
toplease the most judicious ; souls of the highest 
tank, and truest understanding. These are few 
in number; but whoever is so happy as to gain 
their approbation, tan never lose it, because they 
never give it blindly. Then they have a certain 
anagnetism in their judgment, which attracts others 
to their se,se. Every day they gain some new 
proselyte, and in rime become the Church.  For 
this reason, a well-weighed judicious poem, which 
at its first appearance gains no more upon the 

Lord Rochester. 
i. e. the established church, as opposed to ail dis- 
senters: in other words, the approved directors of the 
lubiick taste. 
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world, than to be just received, and rather hOt 
blamed than much applauded, insinuates itself by 
insensible degrees into the liking of the reader: 
the more he studies it, the more it grows upon 
him ; every tilne he takes it up, he discovers some 
nev graces in it. And whereas poens which are 
produced by the vigour of inagination only, have 
a gloss upon them at the first, which tilne wears 
off; the Wol'ks ofjudgment are like the diamond, 
the more they are polished, the nore lustre they 
receive. Such is thc difference betwixt Virgil's 
_,EN.s, and Marini's ADONE. And if I may be 
allowed to change the lnetaphor, I would say, that 
Virgil is like the Faine which he describes : 
Moilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 
Such a sort of reputation is my aire, though in 
a far inferior degree, according to my motto in 
the title-page,--sequilurque alrem non t;assibzs 
wquis: and therefore I appeal to the highest court 
of judicature, like that of the Peers, of which your 
Lordship is so great an ornament. 
Without this ambition which I own, of desiring 
to please the ju.tices haros, I could never have been 
able to have done any thing at this age, when the 
tire of poetry is commonly extinguished in other 
lnen. Yet Virgil has given me the example of 
Entellus for my encourage,nent; when he was 
vell heated, the younger champion could hot stand 
before hiln. And we find the elder contended 
not for the gift, but for the honour: nec dona 
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moror: for Dampier bas inf'ormed us in his Voy- 
ages, that the air of the country whieh produees 
gold, is never wholesome. 
I had long sinee eonsidered, that the way to 
please the best judges, is not to translate a poet 
literally ; and Virgil least of any other. For his 
peeuliar beauty lying in his choice of words, I 
am excluded fron it by the narrow compass of 
our heroick verse, unless I would make use of 
monosyllables only, and those elogged with con- 
sonants, which are the dead weight of our mother 
tongue, h is possible, I eonfess, though it rarely 
happens, that a verse of monosyIlables may sound 
harmoniously; and some examples of it I have 
seen. 1Vly first line of the ]El¢is is not harsh : 
Arms, and the man I sing, who forc'd by Fate, &c. 
But a much better instance may be given from 
the last line of Manilius, ruade English by out 
leanaed and judicious Mr. Creech : 
Nor could the world bave borne so tierce a flame: 
where the many liquid consonants are placed so 
artfully, that they give a pleasing sound to the 
words, though they are all of one syllable. It is 
true, I have been sometimes forced upon it in 
other places of this work, but I never did it out 
of choice : I was either in haste, or Virgil gave me 
no occasion for the ornaraent of words ; for it 
seldom happens but a monosyllable line turns 
verte to prose, and even that prose is rugged and 
unharmonious. Philarchus, I remember, taxes 
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Balzac for placing twcnty monosyllablcs in iïlc, 
without one dissyllable betwixt them. 
The way I bave taken is not so stralt as me- 
taphrase, nor so loose as paraphrase; some things 
too I bave omitted, and sometimes have added of 
my own. Yet the omissions, I hope, are but of 
circumstances, and such as would have no grace 
in English; and the additions, I also hope, are 
easily deduced from Virgil's sense. » They will 
seem (at least I have the vanity to think so,} not 
stuck into him, but growing out of him. Hc 
studies brevity more than any other poet ; but he 
had the advantage of a language wherein much 
may be comprehended in a little space. We, and 
all the modern tongues, bave more articles and 
pronouns, besides signs of tenses and cases, and 
other barbarities on which out speechis built, by 
the faults of our forefathers. The Romans founded 
theirs upon the Greek ; and the Gl'ccks, we know, 
were labouring many hundred years upon their 
language, before they brought it to perfection. 
They rejected ail those signs, and cut offas many 
articles as they could spare, comprehending in one 
word what we are constrained to express in two ; 
which is one reasota why we cannot write so con- 
cisely as they bave done. The word pate,; tbr 
example, signifies hot only a father, but your 

s Man)" of our author's additions, however, are not 
warranted by the original ; and this perhaps is the greatest 
fault of his translation. See Mr. Spence's Observations 
at the end of this Discourse. 
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fathcr, my fathcr, his or hcr çathe; all inc|uded 
î n a word. 
This inconven]ence is common to all modern 
tongues, and this alone constrains us to employ 
more words than thc ancicnts nceded. But having 
belote observed that Virgil endeavours tobe short, 
and at the SalUe time elegant, I pursue the ex- 
cellence, and forsake the brevity. For there he 
is like ambergris, a rich perfulne, but of so 
close and glutinous a body, that it must be opened 
with inferior scents of lnusk or civet, or the 
sweetness will hot be drawll out into another 
language. 
On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer 
betwixt the two extremes of paraphrase and literal 
translation ; to keep as near my author as I eould, 
 vithout losing all his graces, the most eminent of 
which are in the beauty ot his words : and those 
words, I must add, are always figurative. Such 
of these as would retain their eleganee in our 
tongue, I bave endeavoured to graff on it; but 
most of them are of necessity to be lost, because 
they will not shine in any but their own. Virgil has 
sometimes two of them in a line; but the scanti- 
ness of our heroick verse is hot capable ofreceiving 
more than one; and that too must expiate for 
many others which "'have none. Such is the dif- 
ferenee ofthe languages, or such my want ofskill in 
choosing words. Yet I may presume to say, and 
I hope with as much reason as the French trans- 
!ator» that taking all the materials of this divine 
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author, I bave endeavoured to make Virgil speak 
such English, as he would himself have spoken, if 
he had been born in England, and i11 this present 
age. I acknowledge, with Segrais, that I bave 
not succeeded in this attempt according to my 
desire ; yet I shall hot be wholly without praise, if 
in some sort I may be allowed to have copied thc 
clearness, the purity, the easiness and the magni- 
ficence of his style. But I shall have occasion to 
speak çarther on this subject belote I end thc 
Preçace. 
When I mentioned the Pindarick line, I shold 
have added, that I take anothcr licence in my 
verses; for I frequently make use of triplet rhymes, 
and for the saine reason,--because they bound thc 
sense. And therefore I generally join these two 
licences together, and make the last verse of th 
tripler a Pindarick ; lbr befides the majesty which 
it gives, it confines the sense within the barriers 
of three lines, which would languish if it wer 
lengthened into four. Spencer is my exampl 
for both these privileges of English verses; and 
Chapman has followed hin in his translation of 
Homer. Mr. Cowley has given in to them after 
both; and all succeeding writers after him. I 
regard them now as the ]lagna Cttarta of heroick 
poetry; and ara too much an Englishman to los 
what ny ancestors have gained for me. Let thc 
lrench and Italians value themselves on their 
regularity ; strength and elevation are our stan- 
dard. I said before» and I repeat it, that th 
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affècted pur]ty of" the French bas uns]newed ther 
hcroick verse. The ]anguage of an epick poem 
is a|most wholly figurative ; yet they are so fcar¢u| 
o" a metaphor, that no cxamp|e of V]rgi! can 
encourage them to be bold wth safety. Sure 
they m]ght warm themselves by that sprightly 
b|aze, wthout approaching it so close as to snge 
the]r wngs; the may corne as near ]t as the]r 
toaster. Not that I wou|d discourage that purity 
o£ dictioa in which he exce]s a|l other poets. But 
he knows how £ar to extend his franchises; and 
advances to the verge, without venturng a f.oot 
bcyond it. On the othcr side, wthout being 
jurous to the mcmory of out Englsh Piudar, I 
will presumc to say, that his metaphors are some- 
times too violent, and his language is not ahvays 
pure. But at the sme rime, I must excuse him ; 
for through the iniquity ofthe rimes, he was forced 
to travel at an age whet, instead of" learning 
foreign languages, he should bave studied the 
beauties of his mother tongue; which, like al| 
other speeches, is to be cu|tivated early, or we 
shall never write it with any kind o( elegance. 
Thus, by gaining abroad, he lost at home ; like the 
painter in the ACADL, who going to see a skir- 
mish, had his arms lopped off'; and returned, says 
Sir Phi|ip Sydney, well instructed how to draw 
battle, but without a hand to perform his work. 
There is another thing in which I have pre- 
surrmd to deviate £rom him and Spencer. They 
both make hemisficks, or hall verses, breaking off 
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n the mlddle of" a fine. I confcss there are not 
many such h the FAIRY ÇUEEN  and even thos¢ 
few mght be occasoned by hs unlmppy choice o£ 
so lon a stanza. Mr. Cow|e had round 
that no knd of" staoE s proper for an herock 
poem» as behg all too lyfical; yct thouh he 
wrote h couplcts» where rhume is fi'eer from con- 
strant» h¢ frequentl affccts hall verses» of which 
we find hot one n Homer» and I think hot in any 
of the Greek poets or the Latin» exceptin only 
Virgil ; and there is no qnestion but hc thought he 
had Virgil's authority for that licence. But I aih 
confident our poet never meant to leave him or 
any other such a pl'eeedent. «, And I groun.d my 
opinion on these two rcasons: first, we find no 
example of a hemistiek in any of lais P.srrolAIS 
or GEollçcIis ; for he had given the last finishing 
strokes to both these poems; but his «ENEIS he 
left so uncorreet, at least so short of that perfec- 
tion at whieh he aimed, that we know how hard 
a sentence he passed upon it. And in the second 
place, I reasonably presume that he intended to 
have filled up all those hemisticks, beeause in one 
of them we find the sense ilnperfect : 
O.Q.uem tibijam Troja  .... 
which some foolish gralaamal'ian has ended for 
him with a hall line of nonsense : 

6 The second folio, and ail the modcrn editions, read 
----out poet never meant to leave him any other such a 
precedent. The true reading is round in the first copy. 
 .,ZE,,q. iii. 3,o. 
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peteril fumante Creusa. 
For Aseanius must have been born some years 
before the burning of that eity ; which I need not 
prove. On the other side ve find also, that he 
himself filled up one line in the Sixth ./Eneid, the 
enthusiasm seizing him while he was reading to 
Augustus, 
Misenum .dïoliclem, quo non prtestantior alter 
./F.re clerc viros, ...... 
to which he added in that transport, J]Iartenque 
accemtere cantu :s and never was any line more 
nobly finished, for the reasons which I bave given 
in the Book of Painting. 9 
On these considerations I have shunned hemi- 
sticks; not being willing to imitate Virgil to a 
lhult ; like Alexande1"s courtiers, vho affected to 
hold their necks awry, because he could not help 
it. I ara confident your Lordship is by this time 
of my opinion; and that you will look on those 
half lines hereafier as the imperfect products of a 
hasty muse; like the fi'ogs and serpents in the 
:Nile,mpart of them kindled into litC and part a 
lump of unformed unaniated mud. 
I am sensible that many of my vhole verses are 
as imperfect as those halves, for want of time to 

s This fable is not mentioned by any writer who lived 
near the time of Virgil ; it tests solely on the authority 
of the Pseudo-Donatus, and that of Servius. See the 
commentary of the latter on the Sixth .ZEneid, v. 16 5. 
9 See p. 3t6. 
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dicst thcm bcttcr. But ivc me Icvc to makc 
the excuse of Boccace, who, xvhen he was up- 
braided that some of his novels had hOt the spirit 
of the test, rcturned this answer,mthat Charle- 
magne, who ruade the Paladins, was ncver able to 
raise an army of them. The leaders may be he- 
rocs, but the multitude must consist of common 
lllell. 
I mn also bound to tell your Lordship, in my 
own dcfence, that from the beginning of the first 
Georgick to the end of the last ,ZEneid, I round 
the difficulty of translation growing on me in 
every succeeding book. For Virgil, above all 
poets, had a stock which I may call ahnost inex- 
haustible, of figurative, elegant, and sounding 
words : I who inherit but a small portion of his 
genius, and write in a language so nuch inferior 
to the Latin, bave found it very painful to vary 
phrases, when the samc sense returns upon me. 
Even he hinself, whether out of necessity or 
choice, bas often expressed the same thing in the 
saine words; and often repeated two or three 
whole verses, which he had used belote. X.Vords 
are not so easily coined as Inoney; and yet we 
sec that the credit not only of Banks, but of Ex- 
chequers, cracks when little cornes in, and much 
goes out. Virgil callcd upon me in every line for 
some new word; and I paid so long, that I was 
almost bankmpt; so that the latter end must 
needs be more burthensome than the beginning 
or the Iniddle: and conscquently the twelfth 
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JEneid cost me double the time of the first and 
second.' What had become of me, if Virgil had 
taxed me with another book ? I had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered 
money, for want of milled ; that is, in the same 
old words which I had used before : and the re- 
ceivcrs must have been forced to have taken any 
thing, where there was so little to be had. 
Bcsides this difficulty, with which I have strug- 
gled, and ruade a shift to pass it over, there is one 
remaining, which is insuperable to all translators. 
We are bound to our author's scnse, though with 
the latitudes already mentioned ; for I think it hOt 
so sacred, as that one iota must not be added or 

x In this respect our author differed from his scholal' 
Pope. " In the beginning of my translating the 
(says that great poet,) I wished any body would bang me, 
a hundred times. It sat so heavily on my mind at.first, 
that I often used to dream of it, and do so sometimes 
still. [This was said in 1739. ] When I fell into the 
method of translating thirty or forty verses before I got 
up, and piddled with it the rest of the morning, it went 
on easily enough; and when I was thoroughly got into 
the wayof it, I did the rest with pleasure." " He used 
(lais friend adds) to dream that he was engaged in a long 
journey, puzzled which way tb take, and fidl of fears 
that he shouid never get to the end of it." 
" In translating both the IL..D and O)YSS¥, In), 
usual method was, to take advantage of the first heat ; 
and then to correct each book, first by the original ; next 
by other translations ; and lastly, to give it a reading for 
the versification only." Spence's ANICI3OTIS. 
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diminished, on pain of an anathema. But slaves 
we are, and labour on another man's plantation ; 
we dress the vineyard, but the wine is the owner's. 
If the soil be sometimes barren, then we are sure 
of being seourged ; if it be fruitful, and our eare 
suceeeds, we are not thanked: for the proud 
reader will only say,--the poor drudge bas done 
his duty. But this is nothing to what follows ; 
for being obliged to make his sense intelligible, we 
are forced to untune our own verses, that we mat 
give his meaning to the reader. He who invents, 
is master of his thoughts and words : he ean turn 
and var), them as he pleases, till he renders them 
harmonious. But the wretched translator bas no 
sueh privilege; for being tied to the thoughts, he 
must make what musick he tan in the expression: 
and for this reason it cannot always be so sweet as 
that of the original. There is a beauty of sound, 
as Segrais has observed, in some Latin words, 
whieh is wholly lost in any modern language. He 
instances in that mollis amaracus, on which Ve- 
nus lays Cupid in the first _rEneid. If I should 
translate it sweet-marjoram, as the word signifies, 
the reader would think I had mistaken Virgil ; 
for those vill,qe-words, as I may eall them, give 
us a mean idea of the thing: but the sound of 
the Latin is so much more pleasing, by the just 
mixture of the vowels with the consonants, that 
it raises out fancies to eonceive somewhat more 
noble than a eommon herb, and to spread roses 
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undcr hm, and strew lilies over him; a bed no 
unworthy the grandson of the goddess. 
If I eannot copy his harmonious numbers, how 
.shall I imitate his noble flights, where his thoughts 
and words are equally sublime ? Quem 
 quisquis studet a'mulari, 
 cteratis ope Dedal«â 
Nititur tennis, vitr«o daturus 
Nomina pont,,. 
What modern language, or what poet, ean ex- 
press the maje.tick beauty of this one verse, 
amongst a thousand others ! 
Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo, ....... 
For my part, I am lost in the admiration of.it :. I 
eontemn the world when I think on it, and myself 
when I translate it. 
Lay by Virgil, I beseech your Lordship and all 
my better sort of judges, when you take up my 
version, and it will appear a passable beauty when 
the original muse is absent; but like Speneer's 
false Florimel, ruade ofsnow, it melts and vanishes, 
when the truc one cornes in sight. 
I will not excuse, but justify, myself for one- 
pretended crime with which I ara liable to be 
charged by false criticks, not only in this transla- 
tion, but in many of my original poems,that I 

" Vid. JE, n. viii. 364 . Servius highly praises these 
lines. 
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Latinize too much. It is truc, that when I find 
an English word significant and sounding, I nei- 
ther borrow from the Latin or any other language; 
but when I want at home, I Inust seek abroad. 
If sounding words are not of" our growth and ma- 
nufactnre, who shall hinder me to import them 
from a foreign eoufitry ? I earry not out the trea- 
sure of the nation, which is never to return ; but 
what I bring from Italy I spend in England : here 
it remains, and here it eirculates ; for if the coin 
be good, it will pass from one hand to another. I 
trade both with the living and the dead, for the 
enrichment of our native language. We have 
enough in England to supply our necessity ; but 
if we will have things of magnificence and splen- 
dour, we must get them by commerce. Poetry 
requires ornament, and that is not to be had from 
our old Teuton monosyllables ; therefore, if I find 
any elegant word in a elassiek author, I propose it 
to be naturalized, by using it myself; and if the 
publick approves of it, the bill passes. But every 
man cannot distinguish betwixt pedantry and po- 
etry; every man therefore is hOt fit to innovate. 
Upon the whole matter, a poet must first be 
certain that the word he would introduce is beau- 
tiful in the Latin ; and is to eonsider, in the next 
place, whether it will agree with the English 
idiom : after this, he ought to take the opinion of 
judicious friends, sueh as are learned in both lan- 
guages : and lastly, since no man is inçallible, let 
him use this lieense very sparingly; for if too 
VOL. III N N 
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many forcign words arc pourcd in upon us, it 
looks as if thcy wcrc dcsigncd not to assist thc 
nativcs» but to conqucr thcm. 
I ara now drawing towards a conclusion, and 
suspect your Lordship is vcry g!ad of it. But 
permit me first to own what bclps I havc had in 
this undcrtaking. Thc latc Earl of Laudcrdalc 
sent me over his new translation of thc ENnis» 
which hc had cndcd bcforc I cngagcd in thc samc 
design. cithcr did I thcn intcnd it; but somc 
proposais bcing aftcrwards madc me by my book- 
scllcr, I dcsircd his Lordship's lcavc, that I might 
acccpt thcm, which hc frccly grantcd ; and I havc 
his lcttcr yct to shcw for that permission. Hc 
rcsolvcd to havc printcd his work, which hc might 
havc donc two ycars bcforc I could publish mine ; 
and had pcrformcd it, if dcath had not prcvcntcd 
him. But having his manuscript in my hands, I 
consultcd it as oftcn as I doubtcd of my author's 
scnsc ; for no man undcrstood Virgil bcttcr than 
that lcarncd noblcman. His fricnds, I hcar, havc 
yct anothcr and more correct copy of that transla- 
tion by thcm, which had thcy plcascd to havc 
givcn thc publick, thc judgcs must havc bccn 
convinccd that I havc not flattcrcd him.  

» Richard Maitland, Earl of Lauderdale, (nephew tO 
John, Duke of Lauderdale,) who, on the Revolution, 
followed the fortunes of King James the Second, and 
died in France a few years afierwards. 
4 It was published in the early part of the present 
century. From this translation Dryden adopted a few 
lines. 
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Bcsidcs this hclp, which was hot inconsîdcrablc, 
Mr. Congrcvc bas donc me thc favour to rcvicw 
thc NEIS» and compare my version with thc 
original. I shall ncvcr bc ashmcd to own» that 
this excellent young man has shewed me many 
£aults, which I have endeavoured to correct. It 
is true, he might bave easily .round more, and then 
my translation had been more perfect. 
Two other worthy friends of mine, who desire 
to have their names concealed, » seeing me strait- 
ened in my time, took pity on me, and gave me 

 Dr. Chetwood, and Addison. The latter, as appears 
fi'om Mr. Tickell's preface to his collection'of his friend's 
works, wrote the Essay on the G.OIGICIS ; and he also 
furnished the arguments of the several books. Mr. 
Tickell having said that he often wondered Dryden did 
hot acknowledge his obligations to Addison for that Essay, 
Steele very properly observed (Dedication of the DIUM- 
ra.l, 179, ) that this was a most unjust reflection on our 
author, " who, though tied down hOt to name Mr. Addi- 
son, pointed at him, so as ail mankind conversant in these 
rnatters knew him, with an elogium equal to the highest 
rnerit, considering who it was that bestowed it," 
The Lire of Virgil, and the Preface to the Pastorals, 
were written by Dr. Chetwood, for whom our author 
appears to have had a great regard. " The PR,s.s or 
IT,LZ (says he, in his Notes on Virgil,) translated by the 
learned and every way excellent Mr. Chetwood, which 
are printed in one of my Miscellany Poems, are the 
greatest ornament of this book [the second Georgick]." 
Knightly Chetwood was born in t66. He was bred 
at Eton, and from thence removed to Cambridge, where 
he was Fellow of King's College in x683, when he con- 
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the Life of Virgil, the two Prefaces--to the PASa'O- 
rtALS and the Gsolçic(s, and ail the argument» 
tributed the Lire of Lycurgus to the translation of Plu- 
tarch's Lives published in that year. He was intimately 
connected with Wentworth, Earl of Roscommon, whose 
Lire, written by him, is preserved in the publick librar¥ 
of Cambridge, among Baker's manuscript collections, 
(vol. xxxvi.) and furnished Fenton with some of the 
anecdotes concerning that nobleman, which are found 
among his Notes on Waller's Poems. Jacob mentions 
that he had a claire to an ancient English baron), ; a cir- 
cumstance which accounts for his being styled a person 
of honour, in the translation which he published of some 
of St. Evremont's pieces. See p. 65. 
By the favour probably of the Earl of Dartmouth, he 
was nominated to the see of Bristol by King James II. ; 
but soon after his nomination, the King's Abdication took 
place. In April 17o7, he was installed Dean of Glo- 
tester, which preferment he enjoyed till his death, which 
happened April 1 lth, 179.o, at Tempsford in Bedfordshire, 
where he had an estate, and where he was buried with the 
following inscription: " Knightley Chetwood, egregius 
sane et singularis vir, ingenio adeo sublimi et venusto, 
adeo divinis et humanis literis exculto, ut nihil supra. 
Ecclesioe et patrioe amicissimus, catholicoe fidei rigidus 
servator, immortalitatem adivit, annum exigens sexage- 
simum octavum, tertio Nonas Aprilis, 172o." 
He married a daughter of the celebrated Sheriff of 
London in the time of Charles the Second, Samuel Shute ; 
by whom he left a son named John, who was fellow of 
Trinity Hall, in Cambridge, and died in 1735. 
The following particulars concerning this gentleman 
are round in one of Baker's MSS. in the Museum : 
" Knightley Chetwood, e«traordinari el«tus, born at 
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in prose to the whole translation ; which perhaps 
bas caused a report that the two first poems are not 

Coventr)r, came into the place of Thomas Brinley [as 
fellow of King's College]; chaplain to the Lord Dart- 
mouth, to the Princess of Denmark, and to King James II. ; 
prebend of Wells, rector of Broad Risington in Glo- 
eestershire, archdeacon of York ; nominated Bishop of 
Bristol by King James, just before his Abdication ; went 
afterwards chaplain to all the English forces [sent] into 
Holland under the Earl of Marlborough, 1689; com- 
menced D. D. t69t : dean of Gloucester." MS. Harl. 
7038. p. 1. 
Two copies of verses by Dr. Chetwood, one in English 
and tbe other in Latin, are prefixed to Lord Roscommon's 
ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 4to. 168,5. He was 
also author of several poems, some of which are pre- 
served in Dryden's Miscellany. He likewise published 
three single serinons, and " a Speech to the Lower 
House of Convocation, May oo, 1715, against the late 
riots." 
The most curious passage in his Lire of Virgil, (which 
is often erroneously attributed to Dryden,) is one relative 
to Cromwell ; the following proof of the great agitation 
of mind which that odious impostor suffered, while the 
crown was suspended over his head, hot being noticed, I 
believe, by any earlier writer : 
" Cromwell had never been more desirous of the 
power, than he was afterwards of the title, of King; and 
there was nothing in which the heads of tbe parties, who 
were ail his creatures, would hot comply with hitn ; but 
by too vehement allegation of arguments against it, he 
who had outwitted every body besicles, at last outwitted 
himself, by too deep dissimulation; for his Council, 
thinking to make their court by assenting to his judgment, 
voted unanimouslyfor him against his inclination ; which 
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mine. If if had been true, that I had taken their 
verses for my own, I might have gloried in their 
aid; and like Terence, have farthered the opinion, 
that Scipio and Loelius joined with me. But the 
saine style being continued through the whole, and 
the same laws of versification observed, are proofs 
sufficient that this is one man's work;'and your 
Lordship is too well acquaintcd with my manner, 
to dolbt that any part of it is a.nother's. 
That your Lordship may see I was in earnest 
when I promised to hasten to an end, I will hot 
give the reasons why I writ not always in the 
proper terms of navigation, land-service, or in the 
cant of any profession. I will only say, that Virgil 
has avoided those proprieties, because he writ not 
to mariners, soldiers, astronomers, gardeners, pea- 
sants, &c. but to all in general, and in particular 
to men and ladies of the first quality, who have 
been better bred than to be too nicely knowing in 
the terres. In such cases, it is enough for a poet 
to write so plainly, that he may be understood by 
his readers; to avoid impropriety, and not affect 
to be thought learned in all things. ' 

surprized and troubled him to such a degree, that as soon 
as he got into his coach, he fell in a swoon." 
The principal topicks urged by Whitelocke, Glynne, 
St. John, Lord Broghill, Thurloe, &c. to induce him to 
accept the crown, in a conference held at Vhitehall, in 
April, 16,57, were reduced by Dr. Johnson into one ar- 
gument, which may be found in the GEt:.Er,.r's 
M.G.zItE for 174, vol. x. p. 93- 
60ur author, however, is sometimes guilty of this 
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I havc omittcd thc four prcliminary lines of thc 
first zEncid,  becausc I think thcm infcrior to any 
four othcrs in thc wholc pocm ; and consequcntly 
bclicvc thcy arc not Virgil's. Thcrc is too grcat a 
gap bctwixt thc adjcctivc vicina in thc second line, 
and thc substantive af-va in thc latter end of thc 
third; which kccps his mcaning in obscuritv too 
long, and is contrary to thc clearness of" his style. 
Ut uamvis avido is too ambitious an ornamcnt to 
be his, and gratum opus agricolis are ail words 
unnecessary, and independent ofwhat he had said 
before. Horrentia JIartis armais worse than any 
of the test. Horrentia is such a fiat epithet, as 
Tully would bave given us in his verses. It is a 
mere filler, to stop a vaeancy in the hexameter, 
and connect the preface to the work of Virgil. 
Our author seems to sound a charge, and begins 
like the clangour of a trumpet : 
Arma, virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab bris,. 
Searce a word without an r, and the vowels fox 
the greater part sonorous. The Prefacer began 
with Ille ego, which he was eonstrained to patch 
up in the fourth line with at nunc, to make the 
ense cohere; and if both those words are not 

affectation ; for in his translation he hastack to the lar- 
hoard,veer starboard,and other similar expressions. 
 Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen, et, egressus silvis, vicina coegi 
Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 
Gratum opus agricolis ; at nunc horrentia Martis .... : 
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notorious botches, I am much deceived, though the 
French translator thinks otherwise. For my own 
part, I ara rather of the opinion that they were 
added by Tucca and Varius, than retrenched. « 
I know it may be answered by such as think 
Virgil the author of the four lines,--that he asserts 
his title to the _/-EN,Is in the beginning of this 
v«ork, as he did to the two former, in the last lines 
of the fourth Georgick. I will hot reply other- 
vise to this, than by desiring them to compare 
these four lines with the four others, which we 
know are his, because no poet but he alone could 
write them. If they cannot distinguish creeping 

 Heyne, who agrees with our author in thinking these 
lines spurious, objects to the words cogere arva ut pare- 
rent, which, he thinks the language of prose; and of 
arma horrentia he could find no example, though tela 
horrentia and hast,e horrentes are common. He supposes 
these verses to have been written by some grammarian ; 
by one ot" whi:h fraternity similar introductory lines have 
been prefixed to the Georgicks of Hesiod. Ovid (TRusT. 
ii. .) and others, he observes, have quoted Arma virumqu« 
as the first words of the .Eneid : 
Transtulit in T),rzos arma virumque toros .... 
which affords a slight proof that the lines in question are 
hot genuine : this circumstance, however, it is acknow- 
!edged, is not decisive, because ille ego might have been 
rejected as incommodious, or the other words preferred 
as being the first used in opening the subject of the 
poem. But the great and unanswerable objection to the 
introductory lines, he adds, is, that they are wholly un- 
suitable to the design and dignit), of an Epick Poem. 



from flin, let them la down Viril, and takc 
up Ovid de Ponto in his stead. My toaster 
needed hOt the assistance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claire: his own majestick mien dis- 
covers him to be the King amidst a thousand cour- 
tiers. It xvas a superfluous office, and therefore 
I would not set those verses in the front of Virgil ; 
but have rejected them to my own Preface.: 
I, who belote, with shepherds in the groves, 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
And issuing thence, compell'd the neighb'ring field 
/k plenteous crop of rising corn to yield ; 
Manur'd the glebe, and stock'd the fruitful plain, 
CA poem grateful to the greedy swain,) &c. 
If there be hot a tolerable line in ail these six, 
the Prefacer gave me no occasion to write better. 
This is a just apology in this place: but I have 
done great wrong to Virgil in the whole transla- 
tion. Want of rime, the inferiority of our lan- 
guage, the inconvenience of rhyme, and ail the 
other excuses I have made, may alleviate my fault, 
but cannot justify the boldness of my undertaking. 
W-hat avails it me to acknowledge freely, that I 
have not been able to do him right in any line ? 
For even my own confession makes against me ; 
and it will always be returncd upon me,--why 
then did you attempt it ? To which no other 
ansxver can be made» than that I bave done him 
less injury than any of his former libellers. 
What they called his picture, had been drawn 
at length so many times by the daubers of almost 
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all nations, and still so unlike him, that I snatched 
up the pencil with disdain ; being satisfied belote- 
hand that I could make some small resemblanee 
of him, though I must be content with a worse 
likeness. A sixth Pastoral, a Pharmaceutria, a 
single Orpheus, and some other features, bave 
been exactly takcn: but those holiday-authors 
writ for pleasure ; and only shewed us what they 
could have done, if they would have taken pains 
to perform the whole. 
Be pleased, my Lord, to accept with your wonted 
goodness this unworthy present which I make 
you. I bave taken off" one trouble from you, of 
defending it, by acknowledging its imperfections. 
And though some part of them are covered in 
the verse, (as Ericthonius rode always in a cha- 
riot to hide his lameness,) « such of them as cannot 
be coneealed, you will please to eonnive at, though 
in the strictness of your judgment you cannot 
pardon. If Homer was allowed to nod sometimes, 
in so Iong a work it will be no wonder if I often 
fall asleep. You took my AVREN-GZEBE into your 
protection, ' with all his faults ; and I hope here 
cannot be so tnany, because I translate an autbor 
who gives me such examples of correctness. What 
my Jury may be, I know not ; but it is ood for 
a criminal to plcad before a favourable judge : if I 
had said partial, would your Lordship bave for- 

* See Virg. Geo. iii.   3- 
o The tragedy of AURENGZEBE was dedicated to Lord 
Mulgrave. 
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g]ven me ? Or will you give me leave fo acquaint 
the world, that I have many rimes been obliged 
to your bounty sincc the Rcvolution. Though I 
never was reduced to bcg.a charity, nor ever had 
the impudence to ask one, either ofyour Lordsbip, 
or your noble kinsman,' the Earl of Dorset, much 
less of any other ; yet when I least expected it, 
you bave both remembered me : so inherent it is 
in your family, not to forger an old servant. It 
looks rather.like ingratitude on my part, that where 
I bave been so often obliged, I have appeared so 
seldom, to return my thanks; and where I was 
also so sure ofbeing well reccived. Somewhat of 
laziness was in thc case, and somewhat too of 
modesty : but nothing of disrespect or of un- 
thankfulness. I will hot say that your Lordship 
bas encouraged me to this presumption, lest, if 
my labours meet with no succcss in publick, I 
may expose your judgment to bë censured. As 
for my own enemies, I shall never think them 
worth an answer; and if your Lordship bas any, 
thcy will not dare to arraign you for want of 
knowlcdge in this art, till they can produce some- 
what better of their own than your EssAY otc 
PoEa'l:. It was on this consideration that I have 
drawn Otlt my Preface to so great a length. Had 

 The Marquis of Normanby's mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, by his 
first wife ; the mother of Chzvles, Earl of Dorset, was 
Frances, daughter of the same nobleman, by a second 
wife. 
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I not ;addressed to a poet, an,d a critlck of the first 
m;agnitude, I had myself been taxed for want of 
judgment, ;and shamed my patron for w;ant of 
understanding. But neither will you, my Lord, 
so soon be tired ;as any other, because the dis- 
course is on your ;art; neither will the learned 
reader think it tcdious, because it is art Cerum :z 
at least, when he begins to be weary, the church 
doors are open. That I may pursue the allegory 
with a short prayer, after a long sermon, 
May you live happily and long, for the service 
of your country, the encouragement of good let- 
rets, and the ornament of poetry ; whieh cannot 
be wished more earnestly by any man, than by 

Your Lordship's most humble, 
Most obliged, and most 
obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 

,  i. e. acldressed to the learned. A Latin sermon 
preached before the Clergy assembled in Convocation, 
or in the Universities for degrees in divinity, is entitled 
£oncio ad Clerum. 
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WH.a" Virgil wrote in the vigour of his 
age, in plenty and at ease,  I have undertaken to 
translate in my declining years ; struggling with 
wants, oppressed by sickness, eurbed in my genius, 
liable to be misconstrued in all I write ; and my 
judges, if they are not very equitable, already pre- 
judiced against me by the lying eharacter which 
has been given them of my morals. Yet steady to 
my prineiples, and not dispirited with my afflictions, 
I bave, by the blessing of GoD on my endeavours, 
overeome all difficulties; and, in some measure, 
aequitted myself of the debt which I owed the 
publick, when I undertook this work. In the first 
place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 
Almighty Power the assistance he has given me 
in the beginning, the prosecution, and conclusion 
of my present studies, which are more happily per- 
formed than'I eould bave promised to myself, when 
I laboured under such diseouragements. For what 
I bave done, imperfeet as it is, for want of health 
and leisure to correct it, will be judged in after- 
ages, and possibly in the present, to be no dis- 

 Virgil died possessed of upward of eighty thousand 
pounds, sterling, Sept. d, A. U. C. 73,5, in the fifty-first 
year of his age; leaving his great work, to which he had 
devoted eleven years, unfinished. 
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honour to my native country ; whose language and 
poetry would be more esteemed abroad, if they 
were better understood. Somewhat (give me 
leave to say) I bave added to both of them, in the. 
choice of words, and harmony of numbers, which 
were wanting, epccially the last, in all out poets ; 
even in those, who bcing endued with genius, yet 
bave hot cultivated their mother-tongue with suf- 
tïcicnt care: or relyi»g on th.e beauty of their 
thoughts, bave judged thc ornament of words 
and swectness of sound unnccessary. One is for 
raking in Chaucer (our English Ennius) for anti- 
quated words, which are never to be revived but 
when sound or significancyis wantiug in the present 
language. But many of his deserve hOt this re- 
demption, any more than the crowds of men who 
daily die, or are slain for sixpence in a battle, 
merit to be restored to life, if a wish could revive 
them. Others bave no ear for verse, nor choice 
of words, nor distinctioa of thoughts ; but mingle 
farthings with their go|d, to make up the sure. 
Here is a field of satire opened to me ; but since 
the Revolution, I bave wholly renounced that ta- 
lent. For who would give physick to the great, 
when he is uncalled; to do his patient no good, 
and endanger himselffor his prescription ? Neither 
am I ignorant but I may justly be condemned for 
many of those faults, of which I bave too liberally 
arraigned others : 
C),tius aurem 
Fellit, et ad»wnuit. 
It is enough for me, if the government will let 
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me pass unquestioned. In the mean time I am 
obliged in gratitude to return my thanks to many 
of them, who have not only distinguished me ri'oto 
others of the saine party, by a particular exception 
of grace, but without considering the inan, bave 
been bountiful to thc poet ;  have encouragedVirgil 
to speak such English as I could teach him, and 
rewarded his interpreter for the pains ho bas taken 
in bringing him over into Britain, by defraying 
the charges of his voyage. Even Cerberus, whcn 
he had received the sop, permitted _/Eneas to 
pass freely to Elysium. Had it been offcrcd me, 
and I had refused it, yet still some gratitude 
is due to such who werc willing to oblige me. 
But how much more to those ri'oto whom I have 
received the t:avours which they have offered to 
one of a different persuasion; amongst whom I 
cannot omit naming the Earls of Derby « and of 
Peterborough. To he first of these I have not the 
honour to be known ; and therefore his liberality 
[was] as much unex.pected as it was undeserved. 
The present Earl of Peterborough » has been 
pleased long since to accept the tenders of my 
ervice: his favours are so frequent to me, that I 
 Many" persons of this description appear arnong the 
Subscribers to the translation of Virgil. 
4 William, ninth Earl of Derby, who succeeded to the 
title in 167% and died November 5, t71°" 
 Charles, the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, (after- 
wards the friend of Pope,) who died at Lisbon in October 
t736, aged seventy-even. 
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reccive them ahnost by prescription. No difFer- 
ence of" interests or opinion bave bccn able to 
withdraw his protection from me; and I might 
justly be condemned for the most unthankful of" 
mankind, if" I did not always prcservc for him a 
most prof.ound respect and inviolable gratitude. I 
must also add, that if the last _,neid shinc 
amongst its f.cllows, it is owing to the commands 
of" Sir William Trumbull, 6 one of" thc principal 

6 Sir William Trumbull was born in the year 1639, 
and was descended from that William Trumbul], who was 
Envoy to the Court of Brussels in the time of James the 
First. Sir "Villiam was originally of St. John's College, 
in Oxford, but afterwards was elected a fellow of Ail 
Souls. In October 1659, he was admitted Bachelor, and 
in July 1667, Doctor, of the Civil Law. He afierwards 
became an Advocate" in Doctors' Commons, was ruade 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, Master of the Faculties, 
and Clerk of the Signet. In Nov. 1684, he was knighted, 
and in the foliowing year was sent Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary to France. King James the Second, in L587, 
sent him Ambassador to Constantinopie, to which city, 
MI. R&ffhead in|brins us, he t«ent through the continent 
on foot. In May 94, he was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, from which office, after holding 
it about eighteen months, he was in x695 removed to that 
of Secretary of State, and appointed a Privy Counsellor ; 
and in the saine year he was chosen to represent the 
University of Oxford in Parliament. Two years after- 
wards (197) he resigned all his employments, and retired 
to East Hampstead, in Berkshire, where he died in Dec. 
716. Here it was that, in 7o, he became acquainted 
with Pope, who then lived at Binfield. This amiable olrl 
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Secretaries of State, who recommended it, as his 
favourite, to my care ; and for his sake particularly 
I have ruade it mine. For who would confess 
weariness, when he enjoined a fresh labour ? I 
could not but invoke the assistance of a Muse for 
this last office: 
Extrernum hune, Arethusa, ..... 
; neget quis carmina Gallo ? 
Neither am I to £orget the noble present which 
was ruade me by Gilbcrt Dolben, Esq. the worthy 
son of the late Archbishop of York ; who, when I 
began this work, enriched me with ail the several 
editions of Virgil, and ail the commentaries of 
those editions in Latin : amongst which, I could 
not but prefer the Dauphin's, as the last, the 
shortest, and the most judicious. Fabrini 8 I had 
also sent me from Italy; but either he under- 

statesman, as Pope informed Mr. Spence, " loved very 
much to read and talk of the classicks in his retirement. 
We used to take a ride out together three or four days in 
the week, and at last almost every day." Spence's 
DOT.S. At the commencement of their acquaintance, Pope 
was only seventeen.--Beside rive Letters of Sir William 
Trumbull in Pope's Works, several written by him while 
he was Ambassador in France, are preserved in the Paper- 
Office, and extracts from others bave been printed by Sir 
John Dalrymple. Dr. Warton mentions also an elegant 
character of Sir William Dolben, Archbishop of York, 
written by Sir ,V. Trumbull, which I have not seen. 
 Printed at Venice in 
VOL. III, O O 
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stands Virgil vcry impcrfcctly, or I havc no know- 
Icdgc of my author. 
Bcing invitcd by that worthy gcntlcman, Sir 
Villiam Bowycr,  fo Dcnham-Court, I translatccl 
thc first Gcorgick ai his hous% and thc grcatcst 
part of thc |ast .ncid. A more £ricndly cntcr- 
tainmcnt no man cvcr £ound. No wondcr thcrc- 
fore, ç both thosc vcrions surpass thc rcst and 
own thc satislCacdon I rcccivcd in his convcrsc» 
with whom I had thc honour fo bc brcd in Cnm- 
bridge, and in thc samc collcgc. Thc Scvcnth 
_/Eneid was lnade English at Burghley, the mag- 
nificent abode of the Earl of Exeter : 9 in a village 

* " Nature (says our author, in one of his Notes on 
Virgil,) has conspired with art, to make the garden at 
Denham-Court, of Sir William's own plantation, one of 
the most delicious spots of ground in England. It con- 
tains not above rive acres, just the compass of_Alcinous 
his garden, described in the Ot)YSS.S : but Virgil says in 
this very Georgick, [-the Second,] 
Laudato ingentia rura, 
£xiguum colito. 
"' Concerning grafting (he adds) my honoured friend ha 
assured me, that Virgil bas shewn more of poetry, than 
skill, at least in relation to our mor.e northern climates ; 
and that many of our stocks will not bear such grafts as 
our poet tells us would bear in Italy." 
» John Cecil, the fifth Earl of Exeter, who ,,vas born 
about the year 65o, succeeded to the title in a687-8 , and 
died at a village near Paris, a few months al'ter our author, 
August 9, 7 °°" Being a nonjuror, he lived during 
the whole of King vrilliam's reign in retirement. He 
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belonging to his family I was born, and under his 
roof I endeavoured to make that Aneid appear in 
English with as much lustre as I could; though 
my author bas not given the finishing strokes 
either to it, or to the elcventh, as I perhaps could 
prove in both, if I durst presume to criticise nay 
toaster. 
By a letter ri'oto William Walsh, of Abberley, 
Esq.', (who bas so long honoured me with his 
friendship, and who, without flattery, is the best 
eritick of our nation,) I have been informed that 
his Grace the Duke of Shrewsbury  has procured 

had been a great traveller, and collected in Italy many of 
the pictures which are now at Burghley. As our author 
appears to have been long attached to this family, it is 
extraordinary that he has hOt dedicated any of his pieces 
to this accomplished nobleman. He was an early patron 
of Prior, who probably wrote the elegant Latin epitaph 
inscribed on a monument in St. Martin's church at Stan- 
lord, in honour of him and his Countess. 
' See p. ,53- Dr. Warton, in his late edition of Pope's 
Works, (vol. . p. 8%) has ascribed to this gentleman, (I 
suppose on thc authority of the modern collector of \rralsh's 
pieces,) the Essay prefixed to our attthor's translation of 
Vilgil's Pastorals. 'But ît certainly was written by Dr. 
Chetwood, as appears from one of Dryden's letters. 
"- Charles Talbot, the twelfth Earl, and only Duke of 
Shrewsbury ; who on the death of Queen Anne, enjoyed 
the three great posts of Lord Lieutenant of heland, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, and Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household. He died in the fifty-eighth year of 
age, Feb. , 1717-8. A remarkofthis nobleman, which 
was true at all times, particularly descrves the attention 
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a printed copy of the PASTOALS, GEO;CKS, 
and six lïrst IEIDS, from my bookseller, and bas 
read them in the country, together with my 
fi'iend. This noble person having been pleased 
to give theln a commendation which I presume 
hot to insert, has ruade ine vain enough to boast 
of so great a favour, and to think I bave succeeded 
beyond my hopes ; the character of his excellent 
judgment, the acuteness of his wit, and his general 
knowledge of good letters, being known as well to 
all the world, as the sweetness of his disIosition» 
his humanity, his easiness of access, and desire of 
ob]iging those who stand in need of his protec- 
tion, are known to all who bave approached hin ; 
and to me in particular, who bave formerly had 
the honour of his conversation.Whoever bas 
given the world the translation of part of the third 
G.o¢ncI¢,  which he calls "The Power of Love," 
bas put ne to sufficient pains to make my own 
hot inferior fo his; as my Lord loscommon's 

of the present age. He often used to say, that " all 
Englishmen ought to travel into foreign countries, to 
increase their attachment to that easy and happy govern- 
ment in church and state, under which they lire at 
home." 
 From the high praise here given to these verses, 
whlch greatly exceeds their merit, I suspect that the 
concealed trans]ator was out author's friend, George 
Granvi]]e, afterwards Lord Lansdown." The poem which 
immediately precedes this, in Dryden's third MSCEL- 
LANY, was written by him. 
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SI, nNus had formerly given me thc same trouble. 
The most ingenious Mr. Addison, of Oxford, has 
also been as troublcsome to me as the other two, 
and on the same account: after his bees, my 
latter swarm is scarcely worth the hiving. Mr. 
Cowley's praise of a country lire is excellent ; but 
it is rather an imitation of Virgil, than a version. 
That I bave rccovered in some lneasure the health 
which I had lost by too much application to this 
work, is owing, next to GOD'S mcrcy, to thc skill 
and care of Dr. Guibbons 4 and Dr. Hobbs,  the 
two ornaments of their profession ; WhOln I tan 
only pay by this acknowledgment. The whole 
faculty has always been rcady to oblige me ; and 
the only one of them who cndeavoured to defame 
me,  had it not in his power. I dcsire pardon 
from my rcaders for saying so much in relation to 
myself, which concerns hOt thcm: and with my 
acknowledgments to ail my subscribers, have only 
to add, that thc few notes which follow are _par 

» Dr. William Guibbons, one of the College of Phy- 
-icia, who strongly opposed the establishment of a 
publick Dispensary, and is therefore ridiculed in Garth's 
poem, under the naine of MratLLO. 
s Dr. Hobbs is ridiculed in the saine poem, under the 
name of GUtACUM. 
 Sir Richard Blackmore, in whose "provoking Pre- 
face" to Pgc A'rug, as the author himself calls it, 
Dryden's plays are severelycensure& PINC 
was first publisbed in 695.See a note near the con. 
clusion o the Preface to the 'LS. 
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maniere cl"acqzdt, because I had obliged myself by 
articles to do solnewhat of that kind. These 
scattering observations arc rather guesses at my 
author's meaning in some passages, than proofs 
that so he meant. The unIearned may havc 
recourse to any poetical Dictionary in English, 
for the names of persons, places, or fables, which 
the learned need not; but that little which I say, 
is either new or necessary : and the first of thesc 
qualifications never fails to invite a reader, if not 
to please him. 

In our author's translation of Virgil, Mr. Spence ob- 
serves, there is so much spirit, that it has the air rather 
of an original, than a translation. Hence it is read with 
so much pleasure, that the faults of it are scarcely per- 
ceived. However, faults it certainly has; but they are 
of such a kind as almost ail our poets have been guilty 
of, and relate to things which had not then been con- 
sidered so regularly as they ought to be. They are there- 
fore to be deemed the faults of the times, rather than the 
defects of Dryden ; for exactness in things of this nature, 
when he wrote, had been little attended to. 
In the first place, the personages, dress, and attributes, 
of the allegorical persons in Virgil, are sometimes mis- 
represented in the translation. Thus Bacchus is de- 
scribed as having a plump jovial lace. instead of that fine 
beauty which was his characteristick among the ancients, 
(Virg. Geo. il. v. 39 . Dryd. ,54o); Proteus with grey 
hair (Geo. iv. v. ,519. Dryd. v. 766); the Goddess of 
Peace with wlngs (fEn. iv. v. ,5o.o. Dryd. v. 76o.) ; the 
Minotaur with lais lower parts brutal, and his upper parts 
human (/En. vi. v. 0,5. Dr);d. v. 37); Aurora with the 
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new attribute o[ a streamer in her hand (/En. vil. v. 26. 
Dryd. v. 35), as the attendants of Bacchus carry flags in 
theirs (JE, n. vil. v. ,582. Dryd. v. 8o3) : Cybele is drawn 
by Bacchus's tigers, instead of her own lions (/En. x. 
v. 2,55. Dryd. v. 356); Neptune is equipped (like the 
figure of Julius Coesar in the great church at Breda) with 
a Gothick mace (/En. ii. v. 612. Dryd. v. 829) ; Janus 
with a bunch of keys (.,'En. vil. v. 181. Dryd. v. 246 ; 
and compare Ovid's Fast. i. 99) ; and Priapus with a lath- 
word (Geo. iv. 'v. l. Dryd. v. 68): ail these, and 
man)' more without any authority from Virgil, and con- 
trary to the representation of those beings in the works of 
the ancient artists that remain to us. 
As Dryden in some places gives the deities attributes 
that do not belong to them, so he misrepresents their 
actions and attitudes in others. Thus, where the original 
speaks of Tisiphone, as sitting alone belote the gates of 
Tartarus, the translation represents ber as a ghost walking 
at the head of several others (/En. vi. ,575. Dryd. v. 777)" 
Instead of Juno's flying to our earth, Dryden makes ber 
descend to hell (/En. vil. v. 525. Dryd. v.4,5o ) ; and when 
Virgil speaks of Eridants's directing some of his waters 
down towards the vales of Elysium, Dryden represents 
this river-goal as making his stream first mount upward, 
and then as hiding his head under-ground (/En. vi. v. 6,59- 
Dryd. v. 89t). There is something of the saine kind 
too, where the translation makes Somnus draw a trail oi 
light after him, in his de,cent to Palinurus (:En. v. v. 8to. 
Dryd. v. o9 ), whereas the original only mentions his 
cleaving the dark air, or perhaps causing a serenity in it, 
the better to deceive that pilot ;and where it describes 
Sabinus as resting his head on a little pruning-hook (.,'En. 
vii. v. 79" Dryd. v. 249); contrary to the original, and 
to the reason of the thing ; for a painter or statuary would 
be 3"eckoned to want judgment, who should represent an)" 
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figure as resting its head on a pruning-hook, and scarce 
 ny thing can be good in a poetical description, which 
would appear absurd, if represented in a statue or pic- 
ture. 
Out best poets bave been too apt fo mix the natural 
and allegorical ways of speaking togcthcr : a mixture ver), 
blamable wherever it is introduced, but peculiarly so 
in a translator, who can have no right to represent his 
author as confused, where he is uniform and clear. Yet 
there are instances in this translation, of mixed allegories, 
where the original is quite free ffom any such mixture ; 
and of other liberties scarce allowable in a translator; 
such as the introducing the allegorical style, where Virgil 
has not ruade use of it, and the omitting it where he has. 
Of the first kind, i. e. of mixed metaphor, where there is 
no such mixture in Virgil, (to give an instance or two 
out of many that might be produced,) is lais idea of the 
morning-star, shaking dew rioto his hair (2En. viii. v. `59 x. 
Dryd. v. 78 ; and see also JEn. v. 8o8. Dryd. v. xo`56) ; 
of the second species of impropriety, (that of introducing 
allegory where Virgil is literal,) Deucalion's hurling his 
mother's entrails over the world, and Vulcan's riding 
with loosened teins, are instances (Geo. i. v. 62. Dryd. 
v. 94.--2En. v. v. 663. Dryd. v. 86,5); of the third, 
(that of being literal, where Virgil is allegorical) the calm- 
ness of the Tiber in the eighth book of the 2ENEID, and 
the storm of hall in the ninth (/En. viii. v. 89. Dryd. v. 
x23.2En, ix. v. 671. Dryd. v. 9x3). 
The want of a sufficient knowledge of the particular 
characters, rank, and dignity of the allegorical personages, 
makes Dryden sometimes vary rioto his original ; and 
earries him in some measure so far, as quite to destroy 
the character he is speaking of. Virgil describes the face 
of Neptune as serene and undisturbed, at the very time 
that he strongly resents the liberty taken by 2Eolus, in 
raisitg a storm ; but Dr),den turns this serenity into anger 
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and rage (/En. i. v. 1s7--131--141. Dryd. v. 89--0_.00_.. ) 
Hence he thinks it presurnption in Minerva to throw the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter (/En. i. v. 43- Dryd. v. 63); 
and makes Venus thunder, perhaps without authority 
from Virgil (/En. viii. `5s9" Dryd. v. 699 ) : hence he re- 
presents Iris as a mischievous goddess, with extraordinar¥ 
terrours on her brow (/En. v. v. 68--648. Dryd. v. 
8o3--84t) ; and Somnus, the most gentle aud most pleas- 
ing of ail the deities, as a traitor-god and a devil (/En. v. 
v. 84--861. Dryd. v. 
Dryden is apt to fall into faults of this kind on man), 
other occasions, as well as the last mentioned, from his 
not guarding sufficiently against vulgarisms. He wrote 
in general with as much spirit as any man; and in this 
work was pressed on by other causes to write with yet 
more rapidity than usual. This must have occasioned 
several negligencies; and among thc rest some low ex- 
pressions and mean lines, sometimes very unworthy o[ 
the subject he is treating. Hence he speaks of Bacchus's 
honest face (Geo. ii. v. 39 u. Dryd. v. 64o), and of the 
jolly Autumn (Geo. il. v. ,5- Dryd. v. 9)" It is hence 
that he calls Juno the buxom bride of Jupiter (Geo. ii. 
v. 3u7. Dryd. v. 44S) ; and C)bele, the grandam-goddess 
{/En. ix. v. 83. Dryd. v. 95)" It is thus that he talks o 
Juno's sailing on the winds (/En. xii. v. ,6o. Dryd. v. 
o43), and Apollo's bestriding the clouds (/En. ix. v. 640. 
Dryd. v. 87,5). This ruade him fall into that slovenlv 
description of Aurora (Geo. i. v. 447- Dryd. v. 696), 
and that strange one of Taurus (Geo. i. v. u18. Dryd. 
v. 3o8). This led him to use Bacchus with so much 
t'amiliarity, as he does in the following couplet Geo. iL 
v. 8. Dryd. v.  u) : 
Corne, strip with lne, my God corne, drench all o'er 
Thy limbs in must of wine, and drink in every pote; 
and to insert those little particularities in his description 
of Typhceus's surprize {,En. ix. v. 7 6. Dryd. v. 968) : 
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Then trembles Prochyta, then Ischia roars : 
Typhoeus, thrown beneath by Jove's command, 
Astonish'd at the flaw that wakes the land, 
Soon shakes ]ds zoeary side ; and scarce awake, 
IIitk wonder feels tke weight press ligkter on his back. 
And this, in Juturna's tlight (,/En. xii. v. 886. Dryd. 
v. 
She drew a length of sighs ; nor more she said, 
But in her azure mande wrapp'd her head ; 
Then plung'd into her stream with deep despair, 
And ber last sobs came bubbling ufl in air. 
To bis hurry and impetuosity in performing this work 
may be attributed his taking sometimes one person for 
another, and sometimes one thi'lg for another. Thus 
Tellus is mentioned in the translation, instead of Vesta in 
the original (Geo. i. v. 499- Dryd. v. 670 ) ; Are, instead. 
of Tisiphone (.,E,n. x. v. 761. Dryd. v. lo8o); Scorpion, 
instead of Piscis (Geo. iv. v. 235. Drvd. v. 343 , ; Nereids, 
instead of Naiads (.,ZE, n. i. v. ,7 . Dryd. v. 236); and 
Nymphs of the waters, instead of Nymphs of the air 
(,/En. i. v. 77" Dryd. v. 111). Thus, where the original 
peaks of a mountain, the translation turns it into a river- 
god (Geo. iii. v. o. Dryd. v. 47); where the former 
mentions the three bodies of Geryon, the latter makes it 
three lives (.n. viii. v. uo 5. Dryd. v. 68); and where 
Virgil speaks at most but of eighteen water-nymphs, 
Dryden bas increased them to tïfty (G=o. iv. v. 333- 
Dryd. v. 447) .... - 
The substance of the foregoing remarks may be round. 
in POLYMETIS, p. 39316. 
" In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, ['says our 
great English critick) the discriminative excellence of 
Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought, and 
that of Virgil is grace and splendour of diction. The 
beauties of Homer are therë[ore dicult to be lost, and 
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those of Virgil dicult to be retainecl. The m'assy trunk 
of sentiment is sale by its solidity, but the blossoms of 
elocution easily drop away. The author, having the 
choice of his own images, selects those which he con 
best adorn ; the translator must, at ail hazards, follow 
original, and express thoughts wbich perhaps he would 
hOt bave chosen. When to this primary diculty 
added tbe inconvenience of a language so much inferior 
in harmony to the Latill, it cannot be expected that thcy 
who read the GEOI¢:;ICK and the «EEID should be much 
delighted with any version. 
" Ail these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he 
determined to encounter. The expcctation of his work 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation considcred its honour 
as interestecl in the event. One gave him the different 
editions of his author, and another helped him in the 
subordinate parts. The arguments of the several books 
were given him by" Addison. 
" The hopes ofthe publick were hot disappointed. He 
produced, says Pope, the rost noble and spirited translation 
that I know in any la»guage. It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in English, and appears to have satisfied 
his friends, and, fol" the most part, to have silenced his 
enemies. - - - - 
" ,hen admiration had subsided, the translation was 
more coolly examined, and round like all others, to be 
sometimes erroneous, and sometimes licentious. Those 
who could find faults, thought they could avoid them ; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verse a translation of 
the «'Eno, which, when dragged into the world, did 
not live long enough to cry. I have never seen it ; but 
that such a version there is, or has been, perhaps some 
old catalogue informed me. 
" With not much better success, Trapp, when lais Tra- 
gecly and his Pgc'ros had given him reputation, at- 
tempted another blank version of the JE,zx) ; to which, 
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notwithstanding the slight regard with which it was 
treated, he had afterwards perseverance enough to add 
the ECLOGtES and GEORGICKS. His book may continue 
its existence as long as itis the clandestine refuge of 
school-boys. 
" Since the English ear has been accustomed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of poetrï 
bas become more splendid, new attempts have been ruade 
to translate Virgil; and all his works have been at- 
tempted by men better qualified to contend with Dryden. 
I will not engage myself in an invidious comparison by 
opposing one passage to another ; a work of which there 
would be no end, and which might be often offensive 
without use. 
" Itis not by comparing line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be estimated, but by their general 
effects and ultimate result. Itis easy to note a weak line, 
and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find a hap- 
piness of expression in the original, and transplant it by 
tbrce into the version: but what is given to the parts, 
may be subducted from the whole, and the reader may 
be weary, though the critick may commend. Works of 
imagination excel by their allurement and delight ; by 
their power of attracting and detaining the attention. 
That book is good in vain, which the reader throws away. 
Fie only is the toaster, who keeps the mind in pleasing 
captivity; whose pages are perused with eagerness, and 
in hope of new pleasure are perused zgain; and whose 
conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such as 
the traveller casts upon departing da)'. 
" By his proportion of this predomination I will con- 
sent that Dryden should be tried ; of this, which, in op- 
position to reason, makes Ariosto the darling and the pride 
er Italy; ot this, which, in defiance of criticism, con- 
tinues Shakspeare the sovereign of the drama." Johnson's 
Lire of DRYDENo 
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DEDICATION 

OF 
FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

TO HIS GBACE 

THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 7 

MY LORD 
SoMv. estates are held in England by paying 
a fine at the change of every lord. I bave en» 
joyed the patronage of your faln]ly from the rime 
of your excellent grandfather to this present day. 
I bave dedieated the translation of the Lires of 
Plutareh to the firs Duke; and have celebrated 
the memory of your heroiek fathcr. Though I 

 James, the second Duke of Ormond, was the eldest 
son of Thomas, Earl of Ossory, of whom some account 
has already been given. See vol. ii. p. 388. He was 
born in the Castle of Dublin about the year 166, and in 
a683 married Lady Arme Hyde, one o[ the daughters of 
Laurence, Earl of Rochester ; who dying in a685, he mar- 
ried Lady Mary Somerset, second daughter of Henry, Duke 
of Beaufort. On the landing of King \Villiam the Third, 
he was one of the first of the nobility who joined that 
Prince at Sherlorne ; and was ruade by him a Lord o[" his 
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ana very short of the age of Nestor, yet I have 
lived to a third generation of your house ; and by 

Bedchamber, and Knight of the Garter. In the subse- 
quent reign he filled several high offices, civil and mili- 
tary; but soon after the accession of George the First, 
being zealously attached to the Pretender, with whom it 
is now well known, that he, Lord Bolingbroke, the 
])uke of Marlborough, Bishop Atterbur),, and others, 
held a correspondence previous to the death of Queen 
Anne, he fled, and was attaintcd by act of Parliament. 
He died in Spain, fiom whence his body was brought to 
England, and interred in Westminster Abfiey, Ma), 
1746. 
In confirmation of what bas here been stated, wit]a 
respect to the Duke of Omond and the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, I subjoin the following anecdote, communicated 
to Mr. Spence by Dr. Lockier, already mentioned. 
" Upon the death of the Queen, Ormond, Atterbury, 
and Lord Iareschall, held a private conversation together, 
in which Atterbury desired the latter to go out immedi- 
ately, and to proclaim tlae Ptza:ztr)r: in form. Ormond, 
who was more afraid ot" consequences, desired to commu- 
nicate it first to the Council. " Damn if, says Atterbury, 
in a great heat, (for he did hot value swearing,) you very 
rt,ell hnort, that things bave hot been concerted enough for that 
yet, and that we bave hot a .»zoment fo losg." Indeed, it 
x,as the only thing they could have done: such a bold 
step would have made people believe they were a great 
deal stronger than they really were, and might bave taken 
strangely. The late King, I-George I.] I am fully per- 
suaded, would hot have stirred a foot, if there had been a 
strong opposition." - - - 
A few years afterwards the Bishop of Rochester being 
sent to the Tower, " upon its being said in the Drawing- 
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your Grace's favour, am admitted still 
from you by the same tenure. 
I am not vain enough to boast that 

577 
to hold 

I have 

deserved the value of so illustrious a line ; but my 
fortune is the greater, that for three descents they 
have been pleased to distinguish my poems froln 
those of other men ; and have accordingly made 
me their peculiar care. May,it be permitted me 
to say, that as your grandfather and father were 
cherished and adorncd with honours by two suc- 
cessive lnonarchs,-so I have been esteemed and 
patronized by the grandfather, the father, and the 
son, descended from one of the most ancient, most 
conspicuous, and.most deserving families in Europe. 

room, l.Vhat shall we do with the man . Lord Cadogan 
answered, Fling him fo the lions. The Bishop was told 
of this; and soon after, in a letter to Mr. Poigè , said, 
that he had fallen upon some verses, which-he m._ust 'ê.o. py 
out fOl him to read. These were four extrerhè severe 
lines zgainst Lord Cadogan ;"--which are said to lkave 
run thus : 
" By fear unmoved, by shame unaw'd, 
" Offspring of hangman and of bawd ; 
" Un,ratefid to the ungrateful man he grew by, 
" A bold bad boist'rous blust'ring bloody booby." 
Spence's Atq CgOTrS. 
This anecdote was communicated by Pope, who, 
however, only recollected the concluding line. The 
other lines were furnished by another hand. 
The violence of Atterbury's temper, and Tickell's en- 
comium on Lord Cadogan, induce me to believe that 
these sarcastick verses were merely the effect of party- 
spleen, and had no foundation in truth whatsoever. 
VOL. III. P P 
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It is true, that by delaying the payment of my 
last fine, when it was due by your Grace's acces- 
sion to the titles and patrimonies of your house, I 
may seen, in rigour of law, to bave ruade a for- 
feiture of my claire :. yet my heart has always been 
devoted to your service ; and since you have been 
graciously pleased, by your permission of this ad- 
dress, to accept the tender of my duty, it is hOt 
yet too late fo lay these poems at your feet. 
The world is sensible that you worthily succeed 
hot only to the honours of your ancestors, but 
also to their virtues. The long chain of magna- 
nimity, courage, easiness of aeeess, and desire of 
doing good, even to the prejudiee of your fortune» 
is so far from being broken in your Grace, that the 
precious metal yet runs pure to the newest link 
of it; which I will not call the last, because I 
hope and pray it may descend to late posterity: 
and your flourishing youth, and that of your ex- 
cellent Duchess, are happy omens of my wish. 
It is observed by Livy and by others, that some 
of the noblest Roman families retained a resen- 
blance of their ancestry, not only in their shapes 
and features, but also in their manners, their qua- 
lities, and the distinguishing characters of their 
minds. Some lines were noted for a stern, rigid 
virtue, savage, haughty, parsimonious, and unpo- 
.pular; others were more sweet and affable, ruade 
of a more pliant paste, humble, courteous, and 
obliging ; studious of doing charitable oflîees, and 
diffusive of the goods which they enjoyed. The 
last of these is the proper and indelible character 
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Oi c your Grace's fam]ly. GOD Almghty has cn- 
dued you with a sofincss, a bcncficcn.cc, an at- 
tractive bchaviour winning on the hearts of othcrs, 
and so sensible oi c thc]r misery, that the wounds 
of fortune scem not inflicted on them, but on 
yoursclF. You arc so ready to rcdress, that you 
almost prevent their wshes, and always excced 
thcir expcctations ; as if what was ),ours was not 
your own, and hOt given you to possess, but to 
bcstow on wanting mcrit. But this ]s a topick 
which I must cast in shades, lest I offend )out 
modesty, whieh is so far ri'oto being ostentatious 
of the good you do, that it blushes even to have 
it known;  and therefore I lnust leave you to the 
satisfaction and testinony of your own conscience, 
which, though it be a silent panegyrick, is yet the 
best. 
You are so easy of aecess, that Poplieola 9 was 
not more, whose doors were opcned on the outside 
to save the people even the common civility of 
asking entrance; where ail were equally admitted ; 
xvhere nothing that was reasonable ",vas denied ; 
where misfortune was a powerful recommendation, 
and where I tan scarce forbear saying that want it- 
selfwas a powerful mediator, and was next to merit. 
The history of Peru assures us, that their Incas, 
above all their titles, esteemed that the highest, 

s So Pope : 
" Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
" Do good by stealth, and bhsh tofind itJame." 
9 p. Valeriu Poplicola, the third Roman Consul. 
A. U. C. 45- See V.c. M,xx. iv. . 
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which callcd thcm Loyers of thc Poor; a namc 
morc glorious than thc Fclix, Pius, and Augustus, 
of thc Roman Empcrors, which wcrc cpithcts of 
flattcry, dcscrvcd by fcw of" thcm ; and hot run- 
ning in a blood like tbe perpetual gentleness, and 
inherent goodness, of the Or,.xro-» family. 
Gold, as it is the purest, so it is the softest and 
most ductile of all metals. Iron, which is the 
hardcst, gathers rust, corrodes itself, and is there- 
fore subject to corruption : it was never intended 
for coins and mcdals, or to bear the faces and 
inscriptions of the great. Indeed it is fit for ar- 
mour, to bear off insults, and preserve the wearer 
in the day of battle; but the danger once re- 
pelled, it is laid asidc by the brave, as a garment 
too rough for civil conversation : a qecessary guard 
in war, but too harsh and cumbersome in peace, 
and which keeps off the embraces of a more hu- 
mane lire. 
For this reason, my Lord, though you bave 
courage in an heLoical degree, )et I ascribe it to 
3ou but as your second attribute : mercy, bene- 
licence, and compassion, claim precedence, as they 
are first in the Divine Nature. An intrepid cou- 
rage, which is inherent in your Grace, is at best 
but a holiday-kind of virtue, to be seldom exer- 
cised, and never but in cases of necessity ; affa- 
bility, mildness, tenderness, and a word which I 
would fain bring back to its original signification 
of virtue, I mean good-nature, are of daily use : 
they are the bread of mankind, and staff of lire : 
neither sighs» nor tears» nor groans, nor curses of 
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charity; but a sincere pleasure and sercnity of 
mind, in him who performs an action of mercy, 
which eannot surfer the misfortunes of another 
without redress, lest they should bring a kind of 
contagion along with them, and pollute the happi- 
ness whieh he enjoys. 
Yet since the perverse tempers of mankind, 
since oppression on one side, and ambition on the 
other, are sometimes the unavoidable occasions of 
war, that courage, that magnanimity and resolu- 
tion, which is born with you, canuot be too much 
eommended. Aud here it grieves me that I ara 
scanted in the pleasure of dwelling on many of 
your actions; but «1'o?«, Tp«ç is an expression 
which Tully often uses, when he would do what 
he dares not, and fears the censure of the tlo- 
l'flllS. 
I have sometimes been fol'ced to amplify on 
others ; but here, where the subject is so fruitful, 
that the harvest overcomes the reaper, I ara 
shortened by my chain, and tan only see what is 
forbidden me to reach : since it is hot permitted 
me to commend you, according to the extent of 
my wishes, and much less is it in luy poxver to 
make my colnmendations equal to your merits. 
Yet in this frugality of your praises, there are 
SOllle things which I callllOt olnit, without dc- 
tracting from your character. You have so formed 
your own education, as enables you to pay the 
debt you owe your country,--or more properly 
speaking, both your countries ; because you were 
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born, I may almost say, in purple, at the Castlc of 
Dublin, when your grandfather was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and have since been bred in the court o" 
England. 
If this Address had been in verse, I might have 
called you, as Claudian calls Mercury, numen com- 
mune, gemino fz«iens commercia munclo. The better 
to satisfy this double obligation, you bave early 
cuhivated the genius you bave to arms, that when 
the service of Britain or II'eland shall require your 
courage and your conduct, you may exert them 
both to the benefit ofeither country. ¥ou began 
in the cabinet what you afterwards practised in 
the camp ; and thus both Lueullus and Cesar (to 
omit a crowd of shining Romans,) formed them- 
selves to the war, by the study of history, and by 
the examples of the greatest Captains, both of 
Greece and haly, before their time. I naine those 
two commanders in particular, because they were 
better read in chronicle than any of the Roman 
leaders; and that Lucullus in particular, having 
only the theory of war ri'oto books, vas thought 
fit, without p.ractice, to be sent into the field, 
against the most brmidable enemy of Rome. 
Tttlly mde,_d wtas called the learned Consul in 
derision ; but then he was not born a soldier ; his 
head was turned anothcr way : when he read the 
tacticks, he was thinking on the bar, which was 
his field of battle. The knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a General, who dares not make 
use of what he knows. I commend it .only in a 
man of courage and resolution ; in him it will 
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direct his martial spirit, and teach him the way to 
the best victories, which are those that are least 
bloody, and which, though achieved by the hand, 
are managed by the head. Science distinguishes 
a man of honour from one of those athletick brutes 
whom undeservedly ve call heroes. Curscd be 
the poet, who first honoured with that name a 
mere Ajax, a man-killing, idiot. The Ulysses of 
Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he understood 
not the shield for which he pleaded : there was 
engraven on it plans of cities, and maps of coun- 
tries, which Ajax could hot comprehend, but 
Iooked on them as stupidly as his fellow-beast, the 
lion. But on the other side, your Grace bas given 
yourself the edueation of his rival ; you have stu- 
died every spot of ground in Flanders, which for 
these ten years past bas been the scene of battles 
and of siegcs. No wonder if you perfonned your 
part with such applausc, on a theatre which you 
understood so well. 
If I designed this for a poetical encomium, it 
were easy to enlarge on so copious a subject ; but 
confining myself to the severity of truth, and to 
what is becoming me to say, I lnust hOt only pass 
over many instances of your military skill, but 
also those of your assiduous diligence in the war, 
and of your personal bravery, attended with an 
ardent thirst of honour; a long train of gene- 
rosity ; profuseness of doing good ; a soul unsatis- 
fied with all it bas done, and an unextinguished 
desire of doing more. But all this is matter for 
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your own historians ; I ara, as Virgil says, sI)atlis 
exctusus iniquis. 
Yet not to be wholly silent of ail your charities, 
I must stay a little on one action, which preferred 
the relief of others to the consideration of your- 
sel Whcn, in the battle of Landen,' your heat 
of courage (a fault only pardonable to your youth,) 
had transportcd you so far before your friends, that 
they wete unable to follow, much less to succour 
you ; when you were not only dangerously, but in 
ail appearance, mortally vounded ; when in that 
desperate condition you were made prisonet and 
carried to Namur, at that time in possession of the 
French; then it w, my rd, that you toek a 
considerable part of what was remitted to you of 
your own revenues, and as a memorable instance 
ofyour heroick charity, put it into the hands of 
Count Guiscard, who xvas Govcrnor of the place, 
to be distributed among your fellow-prisoners. 
The Ftnch COlnmander, charmed with the grçat- 
ness of your soul, accordingly consigned it to the 
use for which it was intended by the donor ; by 
which means the lires of so many miserable men 
were saved, and a comfbrtable provision made for 
their subsistence, who had otherwise perished, had 
hOt you been the companion of their misfortune ; 
or rather sent by Providence, like another Joseph, 
to keep out famine from invading those, whom, in 
humility, you called your brethren. How happy 
was it for those poor creatures, that your Grace 
 A town in Brabant, where King William was beaten 
bv Mareschal Luxembourg, july 9, 693- 
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was ruade their fellow-sufferer ? And how glor.ious 
for you, that you chose to want, rather than not 
relieve the wants of others ? The heathen poet, in 
eommending the charity of Dido to the Trojans, 
spoke like a Christian : 
Nen ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 
Ail men, even those of a different interest, and 
eontrary principles, must praise this action as the 
most eminent for piety, hot on]y in this degene- 
rate age, but almost iii any of thc former ; when 
men were ruade ,le meliore h«to; when examples 
of charity vere fi'cquent, and when there were in 
being, 
.. Teucri pulche rima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis. 
No envy tan detract from this: it will shine in 
history, and like swalas, grow whiter the longer 
it endures; and the nmne of OMOSD will be 
more eelebrated in his captivity, than in his great- 
est triumphs. 
But all actions of your Grace are of a piece, as 
vaters keep the tenour of their fountains : your 
compassion is general, and bas the saine effect as 
well on enemies as fi'iends. It is so much in your 
nature to do good, that your lire is but one con- 
tinued net of placing benefits on many; as the 
sun is always carrying his light to some part or 
other of the world. And were it not that your 
reason guides you where to give, I might almost 
say that you could not help bestowing more than 
is consisting with the fortune of a private man, or 
with the will of any but an Alexander. 
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VV"bat wondcr is i thcn, that bcing born for a 
blessing to mankind, your supposed death iii that 
engagement was so generally lamented through 
the nation ? The concernment for it was as uni- 
versal as the loss ; and though the gratitude might 
be counterfeit in some, yet the tears of all were 
rcal: where every man deplored lais private part 
in that calamity, and even those who had not 
tasted of your favours, yet built so much on the 
faine ofyour bencficence, that they bemoaned the 
loss of their expectations. 
This brought the untimely death of your great 
tàther into fresh remembrance,was if the saine 
dccree had passed on two short successive genera- 
tions of the virtuous ; and I repeated to ml} self the 
saine verses which I had formerly applied to him : 
Ostendunt terris hunc tantum rata, neque u[tra 
Esse sinent. 
But to the joy not only of ail good men, but 
mankind in general, the unhappy omen took not 
place. You are still living, to enjoy the blessings 
and applause of all the good you have performed, 
the prayers of multitudes whom )ou have obliged, 
for your long prosperity, and that your power of 
doing generous and charitable actions may be as 
extended as your will; which is by none more 
zealously desired than by 
Your GIAc .'s 
Most humble, 
Most obligcd, and 
Most obcdicnt servant, 
JOHN DRYDEN. 
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TO 

T H E FA B L E S. 

I,r is with a poet, as with a man xvho des]gns 
to build, and is" vcry exact, as he supposes, in 
casting up the cost beforehand; but, generally 
speaking, he is lnistaken in his account, and 
reckons short in the expence he first intended. 
He ahcrs his mind as thc work proceeds, and will 
have this or that convcnience more, of which he 
had hOt thought when he began. So has it hap- 
pened to me ; I have built a house, where I in- 
tended but a lodge ; yct with botter success than 
a certain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog- 
kennel, never lived to finish the palace he had 
contrived. 
From translating the First of Homer's 
t, which I intended as an Essay to the whole work,) 

s The volume of Poems which our author entitled 
F,BLES, ActE,-q'r Ar) Mor)aN, &c. was first published 
in folio, in January 1699x7oo. This preface thcrefore, 
and the preceding Dedication, were lais last compositions 
in prose. He died on the st of the following Ma¥. 
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I proceeded to the translation of the twelfth book 
of Ovid's MET.ORPHOSES, because it contains, 
among other things, the causes, the beginning 
and ending, of the Trojan war. Here I ought in 
reason to have stopped; but the speeches of 
Ajax and Ulysses lying next in my way, I eould 
hot balk them. When I had compassed them, I 
was so taken with the former part of the fifteenth 
book, which Îs the masterpiece of the whole 
1VIET.,aOt,OSES, that I enjoined myself the pleas- 
ing task of rendering it into English. And now 
I round, by the number of my verses, that they 
began to swell into a little volume; which gave 
me an occasion of looking backward on some 
beauties of my author, in his former books : there 
occurred to inc the Hunting of the Boar, 
and MYIum.¢, the good-natured story of 
and Pmz.oN, with the rest, which I hope I 
bave translated elosely enough, and given them 
the saine turn of verse which they had in the 
original ; and this I may say, without vanity, is 
lqOt the talent of every poet. He who bas arrived 
the nearest to it, is the ingenious and learned 
8andys, 4 the best versifier of the former age ; if I 
may properly call it by that naine, which was the 
former part of this concluding century. For 
Spencer and Fairfax  both flourished in the reign 

 In a former work our author has spoken less re- 
spectfully of Sandys. See p. 8. 
 Very little is known of Edward Fair|'ax, the cele- 
brated translator of GODFREY OF BULLOIGNE. Ne was 
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of Oueen Elizabcth; grcat mastcrs in our lan- 
guage, and who saw nmch tàrther into the beau- 
ties of our numbers, than those who immediately 
fol]owed them. Milton was the poetical son of 
Spencer, and Mr. çValler of Fairfax ; tbr we have 
out lineal descents and clans, as well as other 
families.« Spencer more than once insinuates, that 
the soul o(Chaucer was transfused into his body ; 

natural son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, father of the first 
Lord Fairfax, and according to Wood, lived at Newhall, 
in the parish of Oteley, in the county of York. Neithcr 
the rime of lais birth or death has been ascertained. 
Beside lais translation of Tasso's poem, which first ap- 
peared in folio in 6o0, he left some pieces in manuscript, 
particularly twelve Eclogues, one of which was published 
in the MUSES' LIw,v,,, 8vo. 737- It is to be re- 
gretted that the rest should have been so long withheld 
ti'om the publick. 
6 Mr. Pope appears to have been fond of this notion. 
He observed to Mr. Spence (as the latter informs us in 
his ArECOTES,) that " Michael Drayton was one of the 
imitators of Spencer, and Fairfax another. Mihon, in 
his first pieces, is an evident follower of Spencer too ; in 
his famous ALLEGRO and PNSEROSO, and some others. 
" Carew (a bM "Valler,) VValler himself, and Lord 
Lansdown, are ail of one school ; as Sir John Suckling, 
Sir John MelmiS, and Prior, are of another. 
" Crashaw is a worse sort of Cowley ; he was a fol- 
lower too of Petrarch and Marino, but most of Marino. 
He and Cowlcy were good fiiends ; and the latter has a 
good copy of verses on his death.About his pitch were 
Stanley, (the author of TUE OPINIONS OF PItlLOSO- 
rHES,) Randolph, though rather superior, and Sylvester, 
though rather of a lower form. 
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and that he was begotten by him two hundred years 
after his decease. Nlilton has acknowledged to 
me, that Spencer was his original; and many 

,, Cartwright and Bishop Corbet are of this class of 
poets ; and Ruggle, thc author of the COçTEr-SCtFILE, 
might be admitted among them.--Herbert is lower than 
Crashaw, Sir John Beamnont highcr, and Donne a good 
deal so." 
It appears rioto Ruffhead's Lire of Pope, that he once 
intcnded to write " a Discourse on the Rise and Progress 
ofEng}ish Poctry, as it came from the Provencial Poets," 
and had classed them according to thcir several schools 
and successions in the following ordcr : 
"RA I. 
R¥;xzr, ,,.d part, pag. 6,5, 66, 67, 77. Petrarch, 78. 
I Catal. of Provençals. VPoets.] 
"Chaucer's Visions. Romaunt of the 
, School of Rose. PiercePlowman. Tales frorn 
Provence. Boccace. Gower.--[Read---Chau- 
cer's R. of the R. Visions of P. P. 
t Lydgate, 
e. School of T. Occleve, 
Chaucer. \Valter de Mapes, 
Skelton. 
Earl of Surrey, 
School of Sir Thomas "VVyat, 
Sir Philip Sydney, 
Petrarch. G. Gascoyne, Translator of Ariosto's 
Comedy. 
I" Mirror of Magistrates, 
School of .J Lord Buckhurst's Induction, Gorbo- 
Dante. ] duckoriginal of good tragedy; 
[,. Seneca his model]. _ 
E, RA II. 
S'.,','cm, Col. Clout, from the School of Ariosto and. 
Petrarch, translated from Tasso. 
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besldes myself have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from 

1" \V. Brown's, Pastorals, 
,5- School of /Ph" Fietcher s Purplc Island, Alabas- 
Spencer, ,I ter, Piscatory Eclogues, 
and rioto  S. Daniel, 
Italian Somets. Sir \V,aiter Ralegh, 
t Milton sJuvenilia. Heath. Habington. 
f Golding, 
Translators , Edw. airfax, 
from Italian. I Harrington. 
"Cowley, Davenant, 
Michael Drayton, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Randolph, 
Sir John Davis, 
6. School of Sir John Beaumont, 
Donne. [Cartwright, 
Cleiveland, 
Crashaw, 
Bishop Corbet, 
Lord Falkland. 
Carew, }in Matter,') 
T. Carey, 
G. Sandvs, "l [._Models to 
I of Job, J cat,on, ) 
in , 'a,. t)nV.eî-[ Wa. 
Fairfax, 
ti Sir John Mennis, ] Originals of 
 Tho. Baynal, f Hudibras." 
Here are several mistakes. The first paragraph under 
,,/Era II. is unintelligible. vVe have no English poem by 
.Alabaster. Golding, I believe, translated nothing rioto 
the Italian. Sir John Davies and Drayton wrote nearly 
as soon as Donne. Carew and T. Carey are the same 
person ; and Thomas Carew, the person meant, had pub- 
lished nothing, when \Valler wrote his first poem. There 
is no poet of the naine of Baynal. The person meant, I 
uspect, wasTho. RandaL in which way the name of 



the GODFREY OF BULLOIGNE, WiCh was turned 
into English by Mr. Fairfax. 
But to return. Having done with Ovid for this 
time, it came into my mind, that our old English 
poet, Chaueer, in many things resembled liln, and 
that with no disadvantage on the side of the modern 
author, as I shall endeavour to prove when I com- 
pare them; and as I am, and always bave been, 
studious to promote the honour of lny native 
country, so I soon resolved to put their merits to 
the trial, by turning some of the Canterbury Tales 
into our language, as it is now refined; for by 
this means, both the poets being set in the saine 
light, and dressed in the saine English habit, story 
to be conpared with story, a certain judgment 
may be ruade betwixt them by the reader, without 
obtruding my opinion on him. Or if I seem par- 
tial to my countryman and predecessor in the 
laurel, the fiiends of antiquity are not few ; and 
besides nany of the learned, Ovid has ahnost all 
the beaux, and the wholc fair sex, his declared 
patrons. Perhaps I have assumed somewhat more 
to myself that they allow inc, because I have ad- 
ventured to SUln up the evidence ; but the readers 
are the jury, and their privilege remains entire, to 
dccidc according to thc nerits of the cause ; or, 
if they please, to bring it to another hearing before 
some other court. In the mean tilne, to folIow 
the thread of lny discourse, (as thoughts, accord- 
Randolph, the poet, was ofien written in the last century; 
and Pope might not have known that Randolph, whom he 
before mentioned, and Tho. Randal, were the saine person. 



ing to Mr. Hobbes, have ahvays some eonnee- 
tion,) so fi'om Chaucer [ was led to tbink on 
Boccace, who was hOt only his conternporary, ¢' but 
also pursued the saine studies; wrote novels 
prose, and many works in verse; particularly is 
said to bave invented the octave rbyme, "1 or stanza 
of eight lines, which ever since has been main- 
tained by the practice of ail Italian writers, who 
are, or at least assume the title of heroick poets. 
He and Chaucer, among other things, had this in 
common, that they refincd their mother tongues ; 
but with this difference, that Dante had begun 
to file their language, at least in verse, belote the 
rime of Boccace, who likewise received no little 
help from his toaster, Petrarch ; but the refonna- 
tion of their prose was wholly owing to Boccace 
lfimself, who is yet the standard of purity in the 
Italian tongue; though many of his phrases are 
beco,ne obsolete, as in process of time it must 
needs happen. Chaucer (as you have fonnerly 
been told by out learned Mr. Rymer,)  first 

6 Boccace was born in dae year 33 , and conse- 
quently was about fifteen years older than Chaucer, who 
is supposed to have been born in 38. Boccace died in 
a375, and Chaucer in 4oo.Dante died in a3_ , aged 
fifty-six. Petrarch was about nine years older than hi 
scholar, Boccace, and died seventeen months before him. 
 Boccace first introduced the octave stanza into Italy, 
but he was not the inventor oi r it, having adopted it froln 
the French Chansons. See Pasquier, RECI4CtaES, 1. vil. 
c. 3; and Crescimben. ISTOR. VOLGAR. Pozs. vol. i. 
l. i. p. 6- 4to. 173. 
* " Short View of Tragedy." 8vo. a693, p. 78. For 
%'OL. III. Q Q 



adorned and amplified our barren tongue from the 
Provenqal, whieh was then the most polished of 
all the modern languages; but this subject has 
been eopiously treated by that great critick, who 
deserves no little commendation from us his coun- 
trymen. 9 For these reasons of time, and resem- 
blance of genius, in Chaucer and Boccace, I re- 
solved to join them in my present work ; to which 
I have added some original papers of my own ; 
which, whethcr they are equal or inferior to my 
other poems, an author is the most improperjudge: 
and therefore I leave them wholly to the mercy of 
the reader. I wil] hope the best» that they will 
not be condernned ; but if they should, I bave the 
excuse of an old gentleman, who mounting on 
horsebaek before some ladies, when I was present, 
got v.p somewhat heavily, but desired of the fair 
spectators, that they would count fourscore and 
eight, before they judged him. By the merey of 
GoD, I am talready eome within twenty years of 
his number; a cripple in my limbs,--but what 
decays are in my mind the reader must determine. 
I think mysetf as vigorous as ever in the faculties 
of my soul, excepting only my memory, which is 
hot impaired to any great degree; and if I lose 
hot more of it, I have no great reason to eomplain. 
What judgment I had, increases rather than dimi- 

the position here referred to, Mr. Tyrwhitt has shewn there 
is no ground. Sec a note near the end of this Preface. 
9 Between 1693 and this time, our author and Rymer 
appears to bave been reconciled. Here we find no 
anarling. See p. 7,, n. a. 
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nishes; and thoughts, such as they are, come 
crowding in so fast upon me, that my only diftî- 
culty is to choose or to reject ; to run them into 
verse, or to give thern the other harmony of prose: 
I have so long studied and practised both, that 
they are grown into a habit, and become farniliar 
to me. In short, though I rnay lawfully plead 
some part of the old gentleman's excuse, yet I will 
re.serve it till I think I have greater need, and ask 
no grains of allowance for the faults of this 
present work, but those which are giver] of course 
to human frailty. I will hOt trouble my reader 
with the shortncss of tirne in which I writ it, or 
the several intervals of sickness : they who think 
too well of their own performances, are apt to 
boast in their prefaces how little tirne their works 
bave cost them, and what other business of more 
irnportance interfered ; but the reader will be as 
apt to ask the question,mwhy they allowed hOt a 
longer time to make their works more perfCt 
and why they had so despicable ail opinion of 
their judges, as to thrust their indigested stuff 
upon thern, as if they deservcd no better 
With this account of my present undertaking, 
I conclude the first part of this Discourse : in the 
second part, as at a second sitting, though I alter 
hOt the draught, I rnust touch the saine features 
over again, and change the dead-colouring of the 
whole. In general I wiIl only say, that I bave 
written nothing which savours of immorality or 
profaneness ; at least, I ara hOt conscious to rny- 
self of any such intention. If there happen to be 
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iCound an irrcvcrcnt expression, or a thought too 
wanton, thcy arc crcpt into my vcrscs through my 
inadvcrtcncy. Iic thc scarchcrs iïnd anv in thc 
cargo, let thcm bc stavcd or for(citcd, li(c coun- 
tcrbandcd goods; at lcast let thcir adthors bc 
answcrablc ?or thcm, as bciug but importcd mcr- 
chandisc, and hot oic my own manufacture. On 
thc othcr side, I bave cndcavourcd to choosc such 
icab]cs, both ancicnt and modern, as cont.in in 
cach oi c thcm somc instructive moral; which I 
could provc by induction, but thc way is tcdious ; 
nd thcy lcap ?orcmost ]nto sight, witbout thc 
rcadcr's trouble oi c looking aictcr thcm. I wish I 
could arm with a s.,toc conscience, that I had 
takcn thc saine carc in all my/'ormcr writings ; ?or 
it must bc owncd, that suDDosing vcrscs rc noyer 
so bcautiicul or Dlcasing, yct, if" thcy contin any 
thing which shocks religion or good manncrs,  
thcy are at best what Hcracc says oic good num- 
bcrs without good scnsc, OE, er«u« 1o_pes rerum, 
vque canoter. Thus çaSI hopc, I ara right in court, 
without rcnouncing to my othcr right oic selic- 
dciccncc, whcre I hvc bccn wrongicully accuscd, 
and my scnsc wirc-drawn into blasphemy or baw- 
du, as it bas oictcn bccn by a rcligious hwyc,  in 

' Dr. Chetwood, in his Lire of Virgil, intbrms us, 
that vValler " used to say, that he would raze any line out 
ofhis poems, that did not im'ply some motive to virtue." 
 Jeremv Collier, author of the well-known tract en- 
ti, led " A Short View of the hnrnorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage," &c. 8vo. x698 ; which was an- 
swered by Congreve, Valbrugh, Demais, Dr. Drake, and 
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a late pleading against the stage; in which he 
mixes truth with falsehood, and bas not forgotten 
the old rule of calumniating strongly, that some- 
thing may remain. 
I resume the thread of my discourse with the 
first ofmy translations, which was the tïrst ILI.D Of 

Dr. Filmer.--The character of ColIier's writings has 
been delineated by Dr0 Johnson in his Lire of Congreve, 
with his wonted acuteness and energy : 
" He was [ormed for a controvertist; with suflàcient 
learning; with diction vehement and pointed, though 
often vulgar ànd incorrect; with unconquerable pertina- 
city ; with wit in the highest degree keen and sarcastick ; 
and with ali those powers exahed and invigorated by the 
just confidence in his cause. 
" Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to 
battle, and assailed at once most of the living writers, 
from Dryden to Durfe),. His onset was violent: those 
passages, which while they stood single hd passed with 
little notice, when they were accumulated and exposed 
together, excited horrour ; the wise and the pious caught 
the alarm, and the nation wondered why it had so long 
suffered irreligion and licentiousness to be openly taught 
at the publick charge. 
" Nothing now remained for the poets, but to resist, 
or fly. Dryden's confidence, or his prudence, angry as 
he was, withheld him from the conflict ; Congreve and 
Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, a very young 
naan, elated with success, and impatient of censure, 
assumed an air of confidence and securitv. His chier 
artifice of controversy is to retort upon his adversary his 
own words: he is very angry, and hopig to conquer 
Collier with his own weapons, allows himself in the use 
of every term of contumely and contempt : but he has 
the sword witlout the arm of Scanderbeg; he has his 
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I? if shall plcase GOD fo givc me longer 
moderate health, my intentions are to 
the whole ILms; provided still that I 

meet with those encouragements from the pub- 
lick, which may enable me to proceed in my un- 
dertaking with some cheerfulness. And this I 
date assure the world beforehand, that I bave 
round, by trial, Homer a more pleasing task than 
Virgil, though I say not the translation will be less 
laborious; for the Grecian is more according to 
my genius than the Latin poet. In the works of 
the two authors we may read their manners, and 
natural inclinations, which are wholly different. 
Virgil was of a quiet, sedate retaper ; Homer was 
violent, impetuous, and full of tire. The chier 
talent of Virgil was propriety of thoughts, and 
ornament of words: Homer was rapid in his 

antagonist's coarseness, but hOt his strength. Collier 
replied; for contest was his delight; he was hot to be 
frighted from his purpose or his prey. 
" The cause of Congreve was hOt tenable: whatever 
glosses he might use for the defence or palliation of single 
passages, the general tenour and tendency of his plays 
must always be condemned. It is acknowledged with 
universai conviction, that the perusal of his works will 
make no man better, and that their uitimate effect is to 
represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to relax those 
obligations by which lire ought to be regulated. 
" The stage round other advocates, and the dispute 
was protracted through ten years; but at last comedy 
grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the reward of 
his labours in the reforlnation of the theatre." 
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thoughts, and took all the libcrties both of nmn- 
bers and of expressions, which his language, and 
the age in which he lived, allowcd him. Homer's 
invention was more copious, Virgil's more con- 
fined ; so that if Homer had hot led the way, it 
was hOt in Virgil to have begun heroick poetry; 
for nothing ean be more evident, than that the 
Roman poem is but the second part of the ILx.s ; 
a continuation of the saine story, and the persons 
already formed. The manners of_,'lneas are those 
of Hector superaddedto those which Homer gave 
him. The adventures of Ulysses in the OD'SSES, 
are imitated in the first six Books of Virgil's 
sZE-Exs ; and though the accidents are not the 
saine, (which would have argued hiln of a servile 
eopying, and total barrenness of invention,) yet the 
seas were the saine in which both the heroes wan- 
dered; and Dido cannot be denied to be the poetical 
daughter of Calypso. The six latter books of Vir- 
gil's poem are the four-and-twenty ILIAI)S con- 
tracted; a quarrel occasioned by a lady, a single 
combat, battles fought, and a tovn besieged. I say 
not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contra- 
dict any thing which I have formerly said in his just 
praise; for his episodes are almost wholly of his 
ovn invention; and the form which he bas given 
to the telling makes the talc his own, even though 
the original story had been the saine. But this 
proves, however, that Homer taught Virgil to 
design ; and if invention be the first virtue of an 
epick poet, then the Latin poem tan only be 
allowed the second place. !x,Ir. Hobbes, in the 
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Prcface to his own bald translation of the IIIAs, 
(studying poetry as he did mathematicks, when if 
was too late,)  :hIr. Hobbes, I say, bcgins the 
praise of ttomcr where he should have ended it. 
I-Ie relis us, tht the first beauty of an epick poem 
consists in diction ; that is, in the choice ofwords, 
and harmony of numbcrs. Now the words are 
thc co]ouring of the work, which, in the order of 
naturc is last to bc considcrcd : the design, the 
disposition, the manncrs, and the thoughts, are ll 
bcfore it : wherc any.of those are wanting or im- 
pcrfcct, so lnuch wants or is impcr(ect in the 
imitation of human lifc, which is in the vcry de- 
finition of a poem. Vords indeed, likc glaring 
colours, are the first bcautics that arise, and strike 
the sight ; but ifthe draught be false or lame, the 
figures ill disposed, the manners obscure or 
consistent, or the thoughts unnatural, then the 
finest co|ours are but daubing, and the piece is a 
beautiful monster at the best. Neither Virgil nor 
I-tomer wcre deficient in any of the former beau- 
ties; but in this lest, which is expression, the 
Roman poet is et least equal to the Grecian, as I 
have said elsewhere : supplying the poverty of his 

 When Hobbes published lais translation of Homer, 
he was eighty-seven years old. " There are several pas- 
sages in it, (Pope observed to Mr. Spence,) that if they 
had been written on purpose to ridicule that poet, would 
have done very well." A,'qV.CDO'rrs, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has made nearly the same obser- 
vation. 
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musical car, and by his dili- 

Our two great poets, being so 

different in their tempers, one cholerick and san- 
guine, the other phlegmatick and melancholick; 
that whih makes them excel in their several ways, 
is, that each of them has followed lais own natural 
inclination, as well in forming the design, as in the 
execution ofit. The very herocs shew their au- 
thors : Aehilles is hot, ilnpaticnt, revengeful, 
Im];iger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, etc. 
/Eneas patient, considerate, careful of his people, 
and merciful to his enemies; ever submissive to 
the will of heaven : 
 qu3fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur. 
I could please myself with enlarging on this 
subject, but am forced to defer it to a fitter time. 
From all I have said, I will only draw this infe- 
rence,--that the action of Homer, being more tCull 
of vigour than that of Virgil, according to the 
temper of the writer, is of eonsequence more 
pleasing to the reader. One warms you by de- 
grees ; the other sets you on tire all at once, and 
never intermits his heat. It is the same differenee 
which Longinus makes betwixt the effects of elo- 
quenee in Demosthenes and Tully : one persuades; 
the other commands. ¥ou never cool while you 
read Homer, even not in the second book (a 
graeeful flattery to his eountrymen); but he 
hastens from the ships, and concludes not that 
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book, till he has made )'ou an amends by the 
violent playing of a new machine. Frorn thence 
he htrries on his action with variety of events, 
and ends it in less compass than two months. 
This vebemence of his, I confess, is more suitable 
to ny temper ; and therefore I bave translated his 
First Book with greater pleasure than any part of 
Virgil : but it was not a pleastre without pains. 
The contintal agitations of the spirits must needs 
be a weakening of any constitution, especially in 
age; and many pauses are required for refresh- 
ment betwixt thc heats ; the Ir,LD of itself being 
a. third part longer than ail Virgil's works to- 
gcther. 
This is what I thought needftd in this place to 
say of Homer. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer ; 
considering the former only in relation to the 
latter. With Ovid ended the Golden Age of the 
Roman tongue ; from Chaucer the purity of the 
English tongue began. The manners of the 
poets were hot unlike : both of them were well- 
bred, well-natured, amorous, and libertine, at least 
in their writings; it may be also in their lives. 
Their studies were the same,uphilosophy and 
philology. Both of them were knowing in astro- 
nomy, ofwhich Ovid's Books ofthe Roman F,,sa's, 
and Chaucer's Treatise of the Asa'RotA,, are 
sufficient witnesses. Btt Chaucer was likewise an 
astrologer, as were Virgil, Horace, Persius, and 
VIanilius. Both writ with wonderftl facility and 
clearness ; neither were great inventors : for Ovid 
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only copied the Grecian fables; and most of 
Chaucer's stories were taken from his Italian con- 
temporaries, or their prcdecessors. Boccace his 
DEc.zION was first published ;4 and ri'oto thence 
our Englishman has borrowed lnany of his Can- 
terbury Tales. Yet that of PArAyOy Au» Alcia'v. - 
was written in ail probability by some Italian wit, 
in a former age, as I shall prove hereafter :s the 
Tale of GIISILDv. was the invention of Petrarch ;6 
by him sent to Boccace, from wholn it came to 

4 The DECAMERON is thought to have been published 
complete in  3,58- Chaucer, according to Mr. Tyrwbitt, 
began his CAtq'rrRurt,¢ TArS after 38; and they 
were not much advanced before 389, wben he was in 
his sixty-first year. 
 Here our author is mistaken. The Tale of PAAON 
AN3 ArtClTr was also taken from Boccace, though not 
from the DzcArrto ; as will be shewn hereafter. 
6 This is not accurately stated. " Chaucer (says Mr. 
Tyrwhitt) tells us in his Prologue, that he learned it from 
Petrarch at Padua ; and this (by the wa.v) is all the autho- 
rity that I can find for the aotion that Chaucer had seen 
Petrarch in Italy. It is not easy to say wh)" Cha,cer should 
choose to own an obligation for this tale to Petrarch rather 
than to Boccace, from whose DECAMERON, D. X. N. 
it was translated by Petrarch in ,573 (the),car before 
his death), as appears by a renarkable letter which he 
sent with his translation to Boccace. [-Opp. Petrarch. p. 
5_to7. Ed. Bas. fiS.] It should seem too. from the 
sam letter, that the story was not invented by Boccace, 
for Petrarch says, that it had always pleased him, when he 
heard if many years before, whereas he had not seen the 
DZCArrto till very lately." Introductory Discourse 
to the Cant. Tales. Tyrwh. Chaucer, iv. 55- 
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Chauccr. TROIUSAD CESSDAWaS alsowrittcn 
by a Lombard author,  but much amplificd by out 

7 Lollius, who is said to have been an historiographer 
of Urbino, in Italy ; and our author has asserted in an- 
other place, that bis performance on this subject was 
written in Latin verse; (see vol. i. p. 25q, ) but I suspect 
without authorit)'. 
It bas already been observed (ubi supra, n. 1.) that 
Chaucer's TROILU$ AND CI.E$SIDA wa8 borrowed from 
a ver), rare poem in the octave stanza, written by Boc- 
cace, entitled IL FILOSTI.ATO, che tracta de Io innamora- 
mento de Troylo e Gryseida, &c. and printed at Milan 
in 4to. in 1498 (of which there is only one copy known 
to be extant in England).n'" This is evident (Mr. Tyr- 
whitt observes, CAy'r. T^s, iii. 3x,) hot only from 
the fable and characters, which are the saine in both 
poems, but also from a number of passages in the Eng- 
lish, which are literally translated from the Italian. .A_t 
the saine time there are several long passages, and even 
episodes, in the ToIIUS, of which there are no traces 
in the Fxtosa:aAa:o. Of these therefore it may be 
doubted, whether Chaucer has added them out of his own 
invention, or taken them ffoln some completer copy of 
Boccace's poem than what we bave in print, or from 
some copy interpolated by another hand. He speaks of 
himself as a translator out qfLatin, B. il. 14 ; and in two 
passages he quotes his author by the naine of Lollius, 
B. i. 3944el, and B. v. 165e. The latter passage is 
in the FosrgA'ro ; but the former (in which the lo.d 
Sonnet of Petrarch is introduced) is hot. What he says 
of having translated out of JLatin, need not make any 
diflïcuhy, as the Italian language was commonly called 
Latino volgare [Sec the quotation from thc THESEDA, 
Discourse, &c. n. 9]; and Lvdgate [Prol. to Boccace] 
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English translator, as wcll as beautificd ; the ge- 
nius of out country,ncn in general bcing rather to 
improve an invention, than to invent themsclves, 
as is cvident hot only in out po«try, but in ,nany 
of out ,nanuïmturcs.--I find I bave anticipatcd 
already, and tak¢n up fi'o,n Boccacc bcfore I corne 
to him : but thcre is so much lcss bchind ; and I 
ara of the temper of most Ki,gs, who love tobe 
in debt, are all for present money, no ,natter how 
they pay it aftcrwards: besides, tbe nature of a 
Prefacc s rambling, never wholly out of tbe way, 
nor in it. Thls I bave learned from thc practice 

expressly tells us, that Chaucer translated " a boke, which 
called is TRoeHw 
" In Lombard ronge, as men may rede and see." 
" How Boccace should have acquired the naine of I.oI- 
lius, and the FILOSTRATO the title of TroeH, are points 
which I confess myself unable to explain." 
" Boccace, in his DECaZON, (the saine judicîous 
critick remarks,) bas matie the saine honourable mention 
of the FtOSTRaTO as of the TnzS,Da ; though without 
acknowledging either for his own. In the introduction 
to the Sixth Day, he says, that " Dioneo insieme con 
Lauretta di Troilo et di Ciseida cominciarono cantare, ' 
just as afterwards, in the conclusion of the Seventh Day, 
we are told, that the saine " Dioneo et La Fiametta gran 
pezza cantarono insieme d'lrdta et di Palemone." 
In the Royal Librarv at Paris there is a manuscript 
copy ,of Boccace's poem, with this title, Philostrato, del' 
amorose fatiche di Troilo, per Gio. Boccaccio. See Mont- 
faucon's Bibl. Mss. t. il. p. 793, and Quadrio, t. vi. 
p. z173. 
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of honest Montagne, and retul'n af my pleasure fo 
Ovid and Chaucer, of whom I have little lnore to 
say. 
Both of tbem built on the inventions of other 
men; yet since Chaucer had something of his 
own, as THE WIFE OF BATH'S TALE, TUE CocK 
AND THE Fox» which I have translatcd, and some 
otbers,I may justly give out countryman the 
precedence in that part ; since I can remember 
nothing of Ovid which was wholly his. Both of 
thcln understood the ES ; under which name 
I comprehend the passions, and, in a larger sense, 

s Chaucer in general, Mr. Tyrwhitt has remarked, 
" appears to bave built his Tales, both serious and comick, 
upon stories which he round ready made ;" nor do the 
two Tales here mentioned by our author afford an excep- 
tion to the truth of this observation, for thcy wcre not, as 
I)ryden supposed, of Chaucer's invention. " THE WIeE 
OF BATHES TALE seems to have been taken from, the 
sto T of Florent in Gower, CONF. AMANT. b. i., or from 
an older narrative in the GESTA ROMANORUM, or some 
such collection, rioto which the story of Fiorent was 
itself borrowed. However that may have been, it must 
be allowed that Chaucer bas improved the fable by lop- 
ping off some improbable, as well as unnecessary, circum- 
stances ; and the transferring of the scene from Sicily to 
the court of King Arthur, must have had a very pleasing 
effect, before the fabulous majesty of that court was quite 
obliterated." CANT. TALES, Wfi. iv. p. ,5 . 
" TH TALE OF THE NONNES PRIEST is cited by 
Dryden, together with tl-,at of THE WIFE OF BATH, aS 
of Chaucer's own invention. But that great poet was 
not ver), conversant with the authors of which Chaucer's 
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thc dcscfipfions oi c pcrsons, and thcîr vcry habits. 
lor an cxamp|c, I sec BAUCS and PEO as 
pcrfcctly bcforc roc, as if somc ancicnt paintcr had 
drawn them ; and ail the Pi]grims in the Canter- 
bury Tales, their humours, their featur¢s, and the 
very dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with 
them at the Tabard in Southwark. 9 Yet even there 

library seems to have been composed. Tvlt V'IFE OF 
BATHES TAI.E has been shewn above to be taken rioto 
Gower, and the Fable of the CocK \NI) TI-E Fox, 
which makes the ground of T«t NONNES PattSTS 
TALle, is clearly borrowed from a collection of .Esopean 
and other Fables, by Marie, a French poetess, whose 
collection of Lais bas been mentioned belote." Marie 
wrote in the reign of St. Louis, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. This fable, which consists of but 
thirty-eight lines, and which Mr. Tyrwhitt has copied 
from MS. Harl. 978. f. 76, f«rnishes (he observes) " a 
convincing proof, how able Chaucer was to work up an 
excellent tale out of very small materials." Ibid. p. 77. 
 After stating very probable grounds for believing that 
the work of Tttt CA-rv.nuv.v TLts was not begun 
in ,$8o-, and was hOt much advanced belote $89, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt adds, " They who believe the pilgrimage to 
have been real, and to have happened in ,$88, may sup- 
port their opinion by the following inscription, which is 
still to be read upon the Inn now called the Talbot, in 
Southwark : ' This is the Inn where Sir Jeffrey Chaucer 
and the twenty-nine Pilgrims lodged, in their journey to 
Canterbury, anno ,$8S.' Though the present inscription 
is evidently of a very reeent date, we might suppose it 
to have been propagated to us by a succession of faithful 
transcripts from the very time; but unluckilj there is 
too good reason to be assured that the first inscription o[ 
this sort was not earlier than the last century. Mr 
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too the figures of Chaucer are much more lively, 
and set in a better light ; which though I have 
not timc to prove, yet I appeal to the reader, and 
ara sure he will clear me from partiality.-The 
thoughts and words remain to be considered, in 

Speght, who ppears to have been inquisitive concerning 
this Inn in 1597, has left us this account o[ it in his 
Glossary, v. T,xgAII). ' A jaquet or sleevelesse coate, 
worne of times past by Noblemen in the warres, but now 
only by Heraults, and is called theyre co,te of Armes in 
servise. It is the signe of an Inne in Southwarke by 
London, within the wbich was the lodging of the Abbot 
of Hyde by \Vinchester. This was the Hostelry where 
Chaucer and the other Pilgrims met together, and with 
Henry Baily their hoste, accorded about the manncr of their 
journey to Canterbury. And whereas through rime it 
bath been much decaied, it s now by Master ag. Prestan, 
with the Abbot's house thereto adjoyned, newly repaired, 
and wlth convenient roomes much encreased, for the 
receipt of many guests.' 
" If any inscription of this kind had then been there, he 
would hardly have omitted to mention it ; and therefore I 
ara persuaded it has been put up since lais time, and most 
probably when the sign was changed from the Tabard to 
the Talbot, in order to preserve the ancient glory of the 
House, notwithstanding its new title. Whoever fr- 
nished the date, must be allowed to have at least invented 
plausib|y."C. T. iv. 1 4. 
Mr. Varton observes, that there is an Inn at Burford 
in Oxfordshire, which accommodated Pilgrims on their 
road to Saint Èdward's shrine in the Abbey of Gloucester. 
A long room, with a series of Gothick windows, still 
remains, which was their refectory. Leland mentions 
such another. I-rx. il. 70." Hs'r. or E«. Pox. il. 
97. 
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the comparison of the two poets, and I have saved 
myself one hall of that labour, by owning that 
Ovid lived when the Roman tongue was in its 
meridian ; Chaucer, in the dawning of out lan- 
guage: therefore that part of the comparison 
stands not on an equal foot, any more than the 
diction of" Ennius and Ovid, or of" Chaucer and 
our present English. The words are given up as 
a post not to be defended in out poet, because he 
wanted the modern art offortifying. The thoughts 
remain to be considered; and they are to be 
measured only by their propriety ; that is, as they 
flow more or less naturally from the persons de- 
scribed on such and such occasions. The vulgar 
judges, which are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
who call conceits and jingles, wit, who sec Ovid 
full of them, and Chaucer altogether without them, 
will think me little less than mad for preferring" 
the Englishman to the Roman. Yet, with their 
leave, I must presume to say, that the things they 
admire are only glittering trifles, and so far from 
being witty, that in a serious poem they are nau- 
seous, because they are unnatural. çVould any 
man who is ready to die for love, describe his 
passion like Narcissus ? Would be think of inopera 
me copia fecit, and a dozen more of such expres-- 
sions, poured on the neck of one another, and 
signifying all the saine thing ? If this were wit, 
was this a time to be witty, when the poor wretch 
was in the agony of death ? This is just John 
Littlewit, in B.I',TI-IoroMEw F.I',, who had a con- 
VOL. III. R R 
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ccit (as hc tclls you) IcR hhn n hs miscry; a 
mscrablc concc]t. On thcsc occasions the poct 
should cndcavour fo rasc pty; but instcad"of 

this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh. Virgil never 
ruade use of such machines, when he was moving 
you to eommiserate the death of Dido: he would 
not destroy what he was building. Chaueer makes 
Arcite violent in his love, and unjust in the pur- 
suit of it ; yet when he came to die, he ruade him 
think more reasonabty : he repents hOt of his love, 
for that had altered his character ; but acknow- 
ledges the injustice of his proeeedings, and resigns 
Emilia to Palamon. What would Ovid have donc 
on this occasion ? He would eertainly have marie 
Areite witty on his death-bed. He had eom- 
plained he was farther off from possession, by 
being so near, and a thousand such boyisms, which 
Chaucer rejected as below the dignity of the sub- 
ject. They who think otherwise, would by the 
same reason prefer Lucan and Ovid to Holner and 
Virgil, and Martial to all four of them. As for 
the turn of words, in which Ovid particularly ex- 
cels all poets, they are sometimes a fault, and 
sometimes a beauty, as they are used properly or 
improperly; but in strong passions always to be 
shunned, because passions are serious, "and will 
adroit no playing. The French bave a high value 
for them ; and I confess they are often what they 
call delicate, when they are introduced with judg- 
ment ; but Chaucer writ with more silnplicity, and 
followed nature more closely than to use them. 



I have thus far, to the best of my knowledge, been 
an upright judge betwixt the parties in compe- 
tition, not meddling with the design nor the dis- 
position of it; because the design was not their 
own ; and in the disposing of it they were equal. 
--It remains that I say somewhat of Chaucer in 
particular. 
 In the first place, as he is the father of English 
poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of vene- 
ration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil. He is a perpetual fountain of good sense ; 
learned in all sciences ; and therefore speaks pro- 
perly on ail subjects. As he knew what to say, 
so he knows also when to leave off; a continence 
which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by 
any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. 
One of our late great poets' is sunk in his repu- 
tation, because he could never forgive any con- 
eeit which came in his way; but swept, like a 
drag-net, great and small. There was plenty 
enough, but the dishes were ill sorted; whole 
pyramids of sweetmeats for boys and women, but 
little of solid meat for men. AIl this proceeded 
not il'oto any want of knowledge, but ofjudgment. 
Neithcr did he want that in discerning the beau- 

x The poet allurled to is Cowley; on whom, in coln- 
pliance with the fashion of the day, our author is lavish of 
encomium in his early discourses. In the present century, 
only two editions of this poet's works (complete) have 
been issued from the press, exclusive of the general 
republication of the English poets b), the booksellers of 
L ondon. 
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ries and £aults of other poets, but only îndulged 
laimself in the luxury of writing; and perhaps 
knew it was a fault, but hoped the reader would 
hot find it. For this reason, though he must 
always be thought a great poet, he is no longer 
esteemed a good writer ; and for ten impl'essions» 
which his works bave had in so many successive 
years, yet z at present a hundred books are scarcely 
purchased once a twelvemonth; for, as my last 
Lord Rochcster said, though somewhat profanely, 
Iqot being of GoD, he could hOt stand. 
Chaucer followcd lJature every where ; but was 
never so bold to go beyond ber: and there is a 
great differcnce of being poeta and nintis poeta, if 
we may believe Catullus,  as much as betwixt a 
modest behaviour and affectation. The verse of 
Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us ; but 
it is like the eloquence of ont whom Tacitus com- 
mends,--it was auribus istius te»oris accommodata. 
They who livcd with him, and some rime after 
him, thought it musical ; and it continues so even 
in our judgment, if comparcd with the numbers of 
Lydgate and Gower, his contemporaries : there is 
the rude sweetncss of a Scotch tune in it, which 
is natural and pleasing, though hot perfect. It is 
true, I caunot go so ttr as he who published the 

"- This advcrsative particle is here wholly ,uperfluous, 
and renders the scntence inelegant. 
s Our author's rnemory bas herc, I believe, deceived 
him. I cannot find anv such observation in Catu, llus, as 
that mentioned in the text. 
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last edition of him ; 4 for he would make us believe 
the fault is in our ears, and that there were really 
ten syllables in a verse, xvhere we find but nine. 
But this opinion is not worth confi, ting; itis so 
gross and obvious an errour, that cOlnlnon sense 
(which is a rule in every thing but matters offaith 
and revelation,) must eonvinee the reader, that 
equality of numbers in every verse which we eall 
heroick, was either not known, or not always prae- 
tised in Chaucer's age. It were an easy matter to 
produee some thousands of his verses, whieh are 
laine for want of hall a foot, and sometimes a 
whole one, and which no pronunciation tan make 
otherwise. » We ean only say, that he lived in 

4 Thomas Speght published tbe works of Chaucer 
in a697, and again in x6oz. His edition was reprinted 
in 687, with some additions by the editor. 
» The position here laid down has been so ably con- 
tested by Mr. Tyrwhitt in his excellent edition of THv. 
C.N'rv.r0" T.rs, that I am persuaded, after pe- 
rusing the following observations on the subject of Chau- 
cer's mette, every judicious reader will be of opinion that 
out author had not sufficiently studied out ancient lan- 
guage, and was mistaken in this assertion. 
" By far the most considerable part of Chaucer's work 
(says Mr. Tyrwhitt, is written in that kind of metre 
which we now call the Heroic, either in distichs or in 
stanzas ; and as I bave hot been able to discover any in- 
stance of this mette being used by any English poet 
before him, I ara much inclined to suppose that he was 
the first introducer of it into our language. It had long 
been practised in France, in the Northern as well as the 
Southen provinces; and in haly, within the last fift¥ 



thc infancy of otlr poctry» and that nothing is 
brought to perfection at the iîrst. We must be 

years before Chaucer wrote, it had been cultivated with 
the greatest assiduity and success, in preference to every 
other metre, by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. W'hen 
we reflect that two of Chaucer's juvenile productions, the 
PALAlVlON .çND ARClTE, and the TROILUS, were in a 
manner translated flore the THESEIDA and the FILOS- 
T,ATO of Boccace, both written in ihe common Italian 
hendecasyllable verse, it cannot but appear extremely 
probable that his metre also was copied ffom the saine 
original; and yet I cannot find that the form of his 
stanza in the TROILtS (consisting Of seven verses) was 
ever used by Boccace, though it is to be met with among 
the poems of the King of Navarre, and oi r the Provençal 
Rimers. Whichever he shall be supposed to have fol- 
lowed, whether the French or Italians, it is certain that 
he coud not want in either language a number of models 
of correct and harmonious versification; and the only 
question will be, whether he had ability and industry 
enough to imitate that part of their excellency. 
" In discussing this question we should always llave in 
rnind, that the correctness and harmony of an English 
verse depen& entirely upon its being composed of a 
certain number of syllables, and its having the accents 
of those syllables properly place& In order therefore 
to form any judgement of the Versification of Chaucer, 
it is necessary that we should know the syllabical value 
(if I may use the expression) of his words, and the ac- 
centual value of his syllables, as they were commonly 
pronounced in his time; for without that knowledge, 
it is hOt more probable that we æhould determine justly 
upon the exactness of his metres, than that we should be 
able to cast up rightly an account stated in coins of a 
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childrcn, bcforc vc row mon. Thcrc was an 
Er/nius, and in process of time a Lucilius and a 

former age, of whose current rates and denominations we 
are totally ignorant. 
" Let us consider a momeni, how a sensible critic in 
the Augustan age wouid have proceeded, if called upon 
to examine a work of Ennius. \Vhen he round that a 
great proportion of the verses were strictly conformable 
to the ordinary rules of mette, he would, probably, not 
scruplc to conclude that such a conformity must have 
been produced by art and design, and hOt by mere chance. 
On the other hand, when he found, that in some verses 
the number of feet, to appearance, was either deficient or 
redundant ; that in others the feet were seemlngly com- 
posed of too few or too man)" syllables, of short syllables 
in the place of long, or of long in the place of short ; he 
would hOt, I think, immediately condemn the old bard, 
as having ail at once forgotten the fundamental princi- 
ples of his art, or as having wilfully or negligently" de- 
viated from them. He would first, I presume, enquire 
whether ail these irregularities were in the genuine text 
of his author, or ouly the mistakes of Copyists : he would 
enquire further, by comparing the genuine text with 
other contemporary writings and monuments, whether 
man), things which appeared irregular, were not in truth 
sufficiently regular, either justified by the constant prac- 
tice, or excused by the allowed licence, of the age: 
where authority failed, he would have recourse (but 
soberly) to etymology and analogy ; and if after all a few 
passages remained, not reducible to the strict laws o 
metre by any of the methods above mentioned, if he 
were really (as I have supposed him) a sensible critic, he 
would be apt rather to expect patiently the solution of 
his diflïculties from more correct manuscripts, or a more 
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Lucretius, before Virgil and Horaee. Even after 
Chaucer, there was a Spencer, a Harrington, a 

complete theory o[" his author's versification, than to cut 
the knot, by deciding peremptorily, that the work wa, 
¢omposed without an:/regard to metrical rules. 
" I beg leave to pursue the saine course with respect 
to Chaucer. The great number of verses sounding com- 
plete even to our ears, which is tobe round in all the 
least corrected copies of his works, authorizes us to con- 
clude, that he was hot ignorant of the laws of mette. 
Upon this conclusion itis impossible not to ground a 
strong presumption, that he intended to observe the saine 
laws in the man:/other verses which seem to us irregular ; 
and if this was really his intention, what reason can be 
assigned suflïcient to account for his having failed so 
grossly and repeatedly, as is generally supposed, in an 
operation, which every balladmonger in our days, man, 
woman, or child, is known to perform with the most 
unerring exactness, and without any extraordinary fa- 
tigue ? 
" The offences against metre in an English verse, as 
bas parti), been observed before, must arise either from a 
Superfluity or Deficiency of syllables, or from the Accents 
being improperty placed. 
" With respect to the first species of irregulariW, I 
bave hot taken notice of an)" Superfluities in Chaucer's 
xerses, but what may be reduced to just measure by the 
usual practices of even modern poets. And this, by the 
way, is a strong proof of his real attention to metrical 
rules ; for otherwise, if he had written without an:/re- 
stralnt of that kind, a certain proportion of his deviations 
t'rom measure must, in all probability, bave been on the 
side of excess. 
" But a great number of Chaucer's verses labour under 
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Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in being ; 
and our numbers were in their nonage till thesc 
last appeared. 

an apparent Deficiency of a syllable or two. In some of 
these, perhaps the defect may still, be supplied from Mss. : 
but for the greatest part I am persuaded no such assist- 
ance is to be expected; and therefore, supposing the 
text in these cases to be correct, it is worth considering 
whether the verse also may hOt be ruade correct, by 
adopting in certain words a pronunciation, different in- 
deed from modern practice, but which, we have reason to 
believe, was used by the author himself. 
For instance, in the genitive case singular, and the 
plural number of nouns, (which, as bas been remarked 
above, in the time of Chaucer had the same expression,) 
there can be no doubt that such words as, shoures, ver. 
croppes, ver. 7" shires, ver. 15. lordes, ver. 47, &c. were 
regularly pronounced as ¢onsisting of two syllables. 
Whenever they are used as monosyllables, it must be 
considered as a poetical licence, warranted however even 
then (as we may presume, from the natural progress of 
our language,) by the practice of inaccurate speakers in 
common conversation. 
" In like manner, we may be sure that ed, the regular 
termination of the past tense and its participle, made, or 
contributed to make, a second syllable in the words, 
jOerced, ver. .. bathed, ver. 3- loved, ver. 45- wered, ver. 
75, &c. The first step toward reducing words of this 
form to monosyllables, seems to have been to shorten the 
last syllable, either by transposing the final letters, as 
wolde, ver. 144. sayde, ver. 763, &c. or by throwing away 
the d, as in--coste, ver. 191o. caste, ver. 2083, &c. In 
both these cases the words still remained of two syllables, 
the final e being sounded as an e feminine ; but they were 
prepal'ed to lose their last syllable by the easy licence of 



I need say little of his parentage, lice, and for- 
tunes: they are to be round at large in ail the 

changing an e feminine into an e mute, or of dropping it 
entirely, according to the modern practice. 
" But nothing will be round of such extensive use for 
supplying the deficiencies of Chaucer's metre, as the 
pronunciation of the e feminine ; and as that pronuncia- 
tion bas been a long time totally antiquated, it ma), be 
proper here to suggest some reasons for believing (inde- 
pendently of any arguments to be drawn fi'om the prac- 
tice o[ Chaucer himself) that the final e in our ancient 
language was very generally pronounced, as the e femi- 
nine is at this day by the French. 
" \Vith respect to words imported directly from France, 
it is certainly quite natural to suppose, that, for some 
rime, they retained their native pronunciation; whether 
they were Nouns substantive, as, hoste, ver. 7,53.face, 
ver. a,58o, &c.--or Adjectives, as, large, ver. 7,5,5- 
strange, ver. 13, &c.--or Verbs, as, grante, ver. 
lOreche, ver. 13 7, &c. and it cannot be doubted, that 
in these and other similar words in the French language, 
the final e was always pronounced as it still is, so as to 
make them dissyllables. 
" We have not indeed so clear a proof of the original 
pronunciation of the Saxon part of out language; but 
we know, from general observation, that all changes of 
pronunciation are usually ruade by small degrees; and 
therefore, when we find that a great number of those 
words, which in Chaucer's rime ended in e, originally 
ended in a, we mav" reasonably presume, that our an- 
cestors first passed from the broader sound of a to the 
thinner sound of e feminine, and not at once from a to e 
mute. Besides, if the final e in such words was hot pro- 
nounced, why was it added? From the rime that it has 
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editions of his works. He was employed abroad, 
and favoured by Edward the Third, l.ichard the 

confessedly ceased to be pronounced, it has been gra- 
dually omitted in them, except where it may be supposed 
,of use to lengthen or soften the preceding syllable, as in 
--ltope, naine, &c. But according to the ancient ortho- 
graphy it terminated many words of Saxon original, where 
it cannot have been added for any such purpose, as herte, 
childe, olde, wilde, &c. In these there[bre we must sup- 
pose that it was pronounced as an e feminine, and ruade 
part of a second syllable ; and so, by a parity of reason, 
in all others, in which, as in these, it appears to bave been 
substituted for the SaXOll a. 
" Upon the saine grounds we may presume, that in 
words terminated, according to the Saxon form, in en, 
such as the Infinitive modes and PIural nulnbers of 
Verbs, and a great variety of Adverbs and Prepositions, 
the n only was at first thrown away, and the e, which 
became final, continued for a long time to be pronounced 
as well as written. 
" These considerations seem sufficient to-make us 
believe, that the pronunciation of the e feminine is founded 
on the very nature of both the French and Saxon parts 
of our language; and therefore, though we mav not be 
able to trace the reasons of that pronunciation in all cases 
so plainly" as in those which have been just mentioned, 
we may safely, I think, conclude with the learned Wallis, 
that what is generally considered as an e mute in our 
language, either at the end or in the middle of words, 
was antiently pronounced, but obscurely, like the e femi- 
nine of the French. 
[" This reasoning concerning the final e" (Mr. Tyrwhitt 
observes in a Note,) " is equally applicable to the saine 
vowel in the middle of words. Indeed (as Wallis bas 
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Second, and Henry the Fourth ; and was poet, as 
I suppose, to ail three of them. In Richard's 

observed, Grain. Ling. Ang. c. .  .) ' vix uspiam in 
rnedio dictionis reperitur e mutum, quod non ab origine 
fuerit finale.' If therefore it was pronounced while final, 
it would probably continue to be pronounced notwith- 
standing the addition of a syllable. If it was pronounced 
in swete, trewe, large, riche, it would be pronounced in 
swetely, trewely, largely, richely. [-Sec ver. 13, and 329, 
ver. 775 and 3692, ver. 2740 and 3o3a, ver. o 4 and 
913 .] In another very nurnerous set of words (French 
verbals ending in ment) the pronunciation of this rniddle 
e is countenanced hOt only by analogy, but also by the 
subsisting practice in the French language. So Chaucer 
certainly pronounced the wordsjugement, ver. 780, 807, 
82o; commandement, ver. 287, 298 ; amendement, ver. 
4183 ; pavement and avisement, ver. 45o5.6. Even Spen- 
cer in the sarne Canto (the 8th of B. v.) uses atonenoent 
and avengement as words of four syllables ; [St. 2. 8. 
3 " 5-] and Wallis takes notice that the rniddle e in 
commandement was pronounced in his tirne.] 
" The third kind of irregularity, to which an English 
verse is liable, is from the Accents being rnisplaced. The 
restoring of Chaucer's words to their just number of 
syllables, by the methods which have been pointed out 
above, will often be of signal service in restoring his 
accents also to their proper places ; but further, in rnany 
words, we must be cautious of concluding too hastily 
that Chaucer accented the same syllables that we do. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that in his French 
words he most commonly laid his accent according to 
to the French custom (upon the last syllable, or the last 
but one in words ending in e ferninine), which, as is well 
known, is the very reverse of our practice. Thus in 
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rime, I doubt, he was a little dipped in the rebel- 
lion of the Commons ; and being brother-in-law 

ver. 3" he uses licoUr for liquour : ver. 11. corges for coU- 
rages; ver. 2. again, corgge for courage; ver. 37-resOa 
for réason; ver. 77. vi6ge for voyage; ver. lo 9, 1o. 
vis6ge.--us{zge for visage, Usage ; ver. I zto. znanére for zntn- 
ner; ver. 186. laboure for labour; ver. 2oz t. preldt for 
abrélate; ver. 211. lang6ge for 16nguage; ver. 219_. ma- 
rigge for mkrriage ; ver. 216. contrée |br country ; and so 
through the whole work. 
" In the same manner he accents the last syllable of 
the Participle Present, as ver. 885, 6. wedding--coming for 
wéddingcming ; ver. 9o3 . living for living ; ver. 9o7, 8. 
comlngcrylng for cming--crying ; ver. 998. brenni»g for 
brénning, &c. and as he does this in words of Saxon a, 
well as of French growth, I should suppose that the old 
Participle of the present tense, ending in and, was origi- 
nally accented upon that syllable, as it certainly continued 
to be by the Scottish poets a long time after Chaucer. 
See Bp. Douglas, Virg. p. 18. ver. 18. Sprynghnd; ver. 
51. BerAnd; p. 27. ver. 49" 'lend; p. 29. ver. o. 
Send. 
"These instances are all taken from the riming syllables, 
(where a strong accent is indispensably necessary,) in order 
to prove beyond contradiction, that Chaucer frequently 
accented his words in the French manner. But if he 
followed this practice at the end of his verses, it is more 
than probable that he did the saine in the middle, when- 
ever it gave a more harmonious flow to his metre ; and 
therefore in ver. 4" instead of vértue, I suppose he pro- 
nounced, vertUe; in ver. 11. instead of ngtture, natre; 
in ver. 5" instead of avénture, aventure ; in ver. 46. in- 
stead of hgnour, honoUr, &c. 
" It may be proper however to observe, that we are 
not to expect from Chaucer that regularity in the dispo 
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tO John of" Gaunt, ît was no wondcr if" hc f'o|- 
|owcd the f'ortmcs of" that f"amily» and was wc|l 
with Henry thc Fourth» when hc had dcposcd 
his predecessor. Neither is it to be admired, 
that Henry, who was a wise as well as a valiant 
Prince, who claimed by succession, and was sen- 
sible that his title was hOt sound, but was right- 
fullv in Mortimer 6 who had married the heir of 
York; it was hot to be admired, I say, if that 
great politician should be pleased to bave the 
greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to 

sition of his accents, which the practice of our greatest 
poets in the last and present century has taught us to 
consider as essential to harmonious versification. None 
of his masters, either French or Italian, had set bim a 
pattern of exactness in this respect; and it is rather 
surprizing, that, without rule or example to guide him, 
he bas so seldom failed to place his accents in such a 
manner, as to produce the cadence best suited to the na- 
ture of his verse." Essay on the Language and Versfi- 
cation of Chaucer. C.T. iv. 8,51o6. 
I cannot conclude tbis long extract from the work of 
mv late most learned friend, without recommending to 
the poetical student the whole of the Essay from wbich 
it is taken, as one of the most masterly pieces of criticism 
in tbe English language. The grammatical and metrical 
Analys:s of the first eighteen lines of Trie CAYTEtWtV 
TALZS deserves to be particularly studied, previous to 
the perusal of any of the poems of the venerable bard. 
6 After the decease of Richard the Second, the true 
title to the crown was in the issue of Philippa, the only 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of King 
Edward III. Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, married 
Phillppa; and Edward, Earl of Match, their grandson, 



be the trmnpct of his praiscs. Auustus bad 
iven him thc cxamplc, by thc advicc of Moeccnas, 
who rccommcndcd Viril and Horacc fo bim; 
whosc praiscs hcIpcd fo makc hi popular wbilc 
he was alvc, and acr his dcath havc ruade him 
precous to postcrity. 
As t'or thc rcliion oi c our poct» ho sccs to 
havc somc fittle bias towards the opinions of 
Wickliffe,  aftcr John oi c Gaunt, his patron ; some- 

dying without issue in 1494, the title to the crown devolved 
to his sister, Anne Mortimer, who marr)ing Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, (son of Edward, Duke of York, 
fifth son of Edward the Third,) was mother to Richard, 
Duke of York, father of King Edward the Fourth.-- 
Henry the Fourth was son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward the Third. 
7 Whatever might have been Chaucer's opinion con- 
cerning the doctrines of "vVickliffe, no inference relative 
to that subject can be drawn from THE PLO,VMAN'S 
TALE ; for that piece, which first appeared in the edition 
ol r his works published in 15.t, was not written by 
Chaucer. 
" The only account, (says Mr. Tyrwhitt, ubi surir. 
1 . 84. n. 32,) whichwe have of any Ms. oi r thistale, 
is lrrom Ir. Speght, who says (Note prefixed to PLOW- 
IA.'q'S TALc;), that he had ' seene it in written hand in 
John Stowe's Librarie, in a booke of such anti.quitie as 
seemed to have been written neare to Chaucer's time.' 
He does not say that it was among the CANTERBURY 
TALE$, or that it had C]zaucer's naine to it. Wc can 
therefore only judge of it by the internal evidence, and 
upon that I have no scruple to declare my own opinion, 
that it bas hot the least resemblance to Chaueer's manner, 
either of writing or thinking, in his other works. Though 
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what of which appears in the TALE OP IIERCg 

he and Boccace have laughed at some of the abuses of 
religion, and the disorders of ecclesiastical persons, it is 
quite incredible that either of them, or even Wickliff 
himself, would have railed at the whole government of 
the c]mrcb, in the style of this PLOWMAN'S TALE. If 
they had been disposed to such an attempt, their times 
would hot bave borne it ; but it is probable, that Chaucer 
(though he has been pressed into the service of Pro- 
testantism by some zealous writers) was as good a Catho- 
lick as men of his understanding and rank in lire bave 
general]y been. The necessity of auricular confession, 
one of the great scandals of Popery, cannot be more 
strongly inculcated than it is in the following TALV- O" 
THE PERSON. 
" I will just observe that Spencer seems to speak 
the Author of THE PIOWMAN'S TALE as a distinct per- 
son from Chaucer, though (in compliance, I suppose, 
with the taste of his age) he purs them both on the saine 
footing. In the Epilogue to THE 
),R, he says to his book, 
Date hot to match tby ppe with Tityrus his style, 
Nor with the Pilgrim that the Plou,hman plaid awhile. 
" I know that Mr. \çarton, in his excellent OBSERVA- 
TONS ON SPt;NCEI, v. i. p. t,5, supposes this passage to 
refer to THE VISIONS OF ælERCE PLOUGHMAN ; but my 
reason for differing from him is, that the Author of the 
Visions never, as I remember, speaks of himelf in the 
character of a Plouhman." 
Out author, I may add, in speaking of " the Tale of 
Pierce Plowman," seems to have confounded the work 
[alsely ascribed to Chaucer (THE PLOWlVlAN'S TALE) 
with Trie VSlONS o1' (or conceraa) Pt.RCE PLOW- 
M,,, written by Robert (or William) Langland. 



ILOWMAIV, yct I cannot Ma,ne him fo," invcighing 
so sharp|y against thc vices of the c]crgy h his ,gc : 
thcir pridc, thcir ambition, thcir pomp, their ava- 
rice, thcir vor|d|v intercst, dcscrvcd thc ]ashcs 
which hc gare thcm, both h that, and in most of 
his CANTInIUR¥ TALES. Ncither bas his con- 
tcmporary, Boccacc, sparcd thcm. Yct both thosc 
pocts lived in much esteem with good and ho]y 
mcn in ordcrs ; for thc scanda| which is g{vcn by 
part:.cu]ar prcsts, rcflccts hot on thc sacrcd lune- 
tion. Chauccr's Monk, |ris Cnon, and his Friar, 
took hot }'om the charactcr of his Good Parson. 
A satMca] poet }s thc check of the ]aymen on bad 
prlcsts. Wc arc on]y to take carc, that vve n- 
vo|ve not thc innocent with the gui]ty in thc saine 
condemnation. The good cannot bc too much 
honourcd, nor the bad too coarsc|y used ; for th 
corruption of thc best bccomcs thc worst. /Vhcn 
a cle,'gyman i whipped, his gown is first taken 
off, by which the dignity of his order is secured. 
If he be wrongfully accuscd, he has his action of 
slander ; and it is at the poet's pcril, if he trans- 
gress the law. But they will tell us, that all kind 
of satire, though never so well deserved by parti- 
cular priests, yet brings the whole order into con- 
telnpt. Is then the peerage of England any thing 
dishonou,'ed, when a peer suffers br his treason ? 
If he be libelled, or any way def, nned, he has his 
scmthon mgnatmn to punish the offender. They 
wtm use this kind of argulnent, seem to be con- 
scious to themselves of somewhat which bas de- 
VOL. III. S S 
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served the poet's lash, and are less concerned for 
thcir publick capacity, than for their private; at 
least there is pride at thc bottom of their reasoning. 
If the faults of men in orders are only to bejudged 
among themselves, they are all in some sort par- 
ties ; fol', since they say the honour of their order 
is conccrned in every member of it, how can we be 
sure that they will be impartial judges ? How far 
I may be allowed to speak my opinion in this case, 
I know hot; but I am sure a dispute of this nature 
caused lnischicf in abundance betwixt a King of 
England and an Archbishop of Canterbury ; one 
standing up for the laws of his land, and the other 
for the honour (as he called it) of GoD's church ; 
which ended in the murder of the Prelate, and in 
the whipping of his Majesty from post to pillar 
for his penance. The learned and ingenious Dr. 
Drake bas saved me the labour of enquiring into 
the esteem and revercnce which the priests bave 
had of old;'» and I would rather extend than di- 
minish any part of it: yet I must needs sa),, that 

 Henry the Second, and Thomas Bccket, who was 
murdered at the altar of St. Benedict's church in Can- 
terbury, by four gentlemcn of the King's household, 
Dec. 29 , 1172. 
9 Dr. James Drake, a physician, took a part against 
Collier in the contest relative to the entertainments of the 
stage, which was at this rime at its height. The work 
here alluded to is entitled " The Ancient and Modern 
Stage surveyed, or Mr. Collier's View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the Stage set in a true light ;" 8vo. 
t699, p. 348354. 
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when a pficst provokcs me wthout any occasion 
vcn hhu, I bave no rcason, unlcss t bc. he cha- 
rity of a Christian, to forgive him : /r0r l,« s 
justification sufficicnt in the civil lady. If I an- 
swer him in his own language, self-defcncc, I ara 
sure, must be allowed me ; and il" ! carry it tàrther, 
even to a sharp recrimination, somewhat may be 
indulged to human frailty. Yct my rescntment 
bas not wrought so far, but that I havc followed 
Chaucer in his character of a holy man, and have 
cnlarged on that subject with some pleasure; 
reoerving to myself the right, il" I shall think fit 
hercafter, to describe anothcr sort of priests,' such 
as are more easily to be round than the Good 
Parson ;2 uch as have given the last blow to 
Christianity i,a this age, by a practice so contrary 
to their doctrine. But this will keep cold till 
another rime. In the mean while, I take up 
Chaueer where I left him. 
He lnust have been a man of a nost wondcrful 
comprehensive nature, because, as it has been 
truly observed of him, he has taken into the com- 
pass of his C,Na'EataY TALws the various man- 
nets and humours (as we now call them)of the 
whole English nation, in his age. 1Wot a single 

, Jeremy Collier and Luke Milbourne, each of whom 
had recently attacked our author. 
 The character of the GOOD P.SON, rioto Chaucer, 
was suggested to our author by Mr. Samuel Pepys, Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, as appears rioto a letter written 
by Dryden in july 1699 ; which may be round in vol. i. 
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charac.ter bas escaped him. Ail his Pilgrims are 
severally distinguished ri'oin cach other ; and hot 
only in their inclinations, but in thcir very phi- 
siognomics and pcrsons. Baptista Porta » could 
hot havc describcd thcir natures better, than by 
the lnarks which the poet gives them. The mat- 
ter and lnanncr of their tales, and of their telling-, 
are so suited to their different educations, humours, 
and callings, that each of them would be improper 
in any othcr mouth. Even the grave and serious 
charactcrs are distinguished by their several sorts of 
gravity: their discourses are such as belong to 
their age, their calling, and their breeding ; sueh 
as are becoming of them, and of them only. Some 
of his persons are vicious, and some virtuous 
some are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them,) 
lewd, and some are learned. Even the ribaldt3 of 
the low characters is diffêrent: the tleeve, the 
YVIiller, and the Cook, are several men, and distin- 
guished from cach other, as much as the mincing 
Lady Prioress, and the broad-spezking gap-toothed 
Wife of Bath. But enough of this : there is sueh a 
variety of gaine springing up betbre me, that I am 
distraeted in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. It is sufficient to say according to the 
proverb, that here is Go.s plenty. We bave our 
forefathers and great granddames all before us, 

 Baptista Porta wrotc a treatisc IE HUMANA PrY- 
SXOçNOr, XXA, in four books, of which there bave been 
many editions. 
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as they were in Chaucer's days: their general 
characters are still remaining in mankind, and 
evcn in England, though thcy are called by other 
names than those of Monks, and Friars, and Ca- 
nons, and Lady Abbesses, and Nuns ; tbr rnankind 
is ever the saine, and nothing lost out of nature, 
though every thing is altcred? May I have leave 

4 ,, THE GENERAL PLAN of THE CANTERBURY TALES 
nay be learned in a great measure from tbe Prologue 
which Chaucer himself, bas prefixed to thcm. He sup- 
poses there that a company of Pilgrims going to Canter- 
bury, assemble at an Inn in Southwark, and agree, that, 
for their common amusement on the road, each of them 
shall tell at least one talc in going to Canterbury, and 
another in coming back fiom thence; and lhat he who 
shall tell the best Tales, shall be treated by the rest with 
a supper upon their return to the saine Inn. This is 
shortly the FaNe. The CnARAC'rv,S of the Pilgrims are as 
various as, at that time, coud be round in the several 
departments of middle lire ; that is, in fact, as various as 
coud, with any probability be brought together, so as to 
furm one company ; the highest and the lowest ranks of 
society being necessarily excluded. It appears furtlaer, 
that the design of Ch,ucer was hot barely to recite the 
Tales told by the Pilgrims, but also to describe their 
journey, And ail the remenant of their pi[grTmage [ver. 
76]; inc!"ding, probably, their adventures at Cnter- 
bury, as well as upon the road. If we here add, that the 
Tales, besides being nicely adapted to the Characters of 
their respective Relaters, were intended to be connected 
together by suitable introductions, and interspersed with 
diverting episodes ; and that the greatest part of them was 
to bave been executed in verse ; we shall have a tolerable 
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to do myself the .justice, (sincc my encmles will 
do me none, and are so r from granting me to 
be a good poet, that thcy will hOt allow me so 
much as to be a Christian, or a moral man,) may 
I have leave, I say, tt» inforln my reader, that I 
have confined my choice to such Tales of Chaucer, 
as savour nothing of immodesty. If I had desired 
more to please than to instl'UCt, the Reeve, the 
NIiller, the Shipman, the Merchant, the Sumner, 
and above ail, the Wife of Bath, s in the Pro- 

idea of the extent and difficulty of the whole under- 
taking: and admiring, as we must, the vigour of that 
genius, which in an advanced age coud begin so vast a 
work, we shall rather lament than be surprized that it has 
been left imperfect. 
" In truth, if we compare those parts of THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES, of which we are in possession, with the sketch 
which bas beenjust given of the intended whole, it will be 
round that more than one halfis wanting. The Prologue 
we bave, perhaps nearly complete, and the greatest part 
of the journey to Canterbur.; but hOt a word of the 
transactions at Canterbury, or of the journey homeward, 
or of the Epi!ogue, which, we may suppose, was to have 
concluded the work, wlth an account of the Prize-suppcr 
and the separation of the company. Even in that part 
which we have of the journey to Canterbury, it will be 
necessary, in the following Review, to take uotice 
certain defects and incousistencies, which can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the work was never 
finished by the Author." Introductory Discourse, &c. 
C.T. iv. 118. 
 Pope, however, afterwards ventured to modernize 
the Wife of Bath's Prologue, omitting SOllae o1: the grosser 
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loque to hcr Talc, ould havc procurcd me as 
many friends and rcaders, as there are beaux and 
ladies of pleasure in the town. But I will no 
more offend against good manners : I ara sensible, 
as I ought to be, of the scandal I have given by 
my loose writings; and make what reparation 
ara able by this publiek acknowledgment. If any 
thing of this nature, or of profaneness, be crept 
into these poems, I am so far from defending it, 
that I disown it. Totum hoc indictum volo. Chau- 
eer makes another nanner of apology for his 
broad-speaking, and Boccace makes the like ; but 
I will follow neither of them. Our countryman, 
in the end of his Charactcrs, before the 
BURY TALES, thus excuses the ribaldry, which is 
very gross, in many of his novels : 
But firste I praie you of your curtesie, 
That ye ne arette it not my vilanie, 
Though that I plainly spcke in this matere, 
To tellen ),ou hir wordes, and hir chere ; 
Ne though I speke hir wordes proprely, 
For this ye knowen al so well as I, 
Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 
He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
Ail s.peke he never so rudely, and so large : 

passages. THE REEVE'S TALE, and the Prologue con- 
taining the CHAACTEgS introduced in the 
TALES, are also supp6sed to have been clothed by Pope 
in a modern dress, though they were published in Lintot's 
Misceilany in 7x, under the naine of ]3etterton, the 
player. 
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Or elles he mostc tcllcn his talc untrcwe, 
Or feinen thinges, or findcn wordes newe. 
He may hOt spare, although he wcre lais brother ; 
He moste as wel sayn o word, as an other. 
Crist spake himself fui brode in holy writ, 
And wel ye wote no vilanie is it. 
Eke Plato sayeth, who so can hiln rode, 
The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede. 
Yct if a man should bave enquircd of Boccace 
or of Chaucer, what need they had of introducing 
such charactcrs, wherc obscenc words were proper 
in their mouths, but very undecent to be heard, 
I know hOt what answer they could bave ruade. 
For that reason, such Tales shall be left untold by 
me. You have here a specimen of Chaucer's 
language, which is so obsoletc, that his sense is 
scarce to be understood; and you bave likewise 
more than one example of his unequal numbers, 
which were mentioned before, e" Yet many of 
his verses consist of ten syllables, and the words 
hOt much behind our present English: as for 
example, these two lines, in the description of the 
Carpenter's Young rWife : 

6 Chaucer's numbers were dcfective, as our author 
represented them ; but I bave given the lines above quoted, 
as they are exhibited by Mr. Tyrwhitt in his accurate 
edition. Any poet may be ruade to appear inharmonious 
by being inaccurately printel. Our author gave the lines 
just as he found them in whatever copy of Chaucer he 
happened to possess; and certainly did hOt expend any 
of his time in examining or collating manuscripts. His 
remarkthat these lines are scarce intelligible, shews how 
very slight his researches among out elder poets had been. 
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X¢insing she was, as is a jolly col , 
Long as a toast, and upright as abolt. 
I bave ahnost done with Chauccr, when I have 
answered some objections rclating to rny present 
work. I find some pcople are ofl-:nded that I 
have turned these Tales into modcrn English ; 
because they think them unworthy of" my pains» 
aud look on Chaucer as a dry, old-f"ashioued wit, 
hot worth rcviving.  I bave oI'ten hcard the late 
Earl of" Leicester s say, that Mr. Cow|ey himself. 
was of" that opinion; who having rcad him over 
at my Lord's request, declarcd he had no taste of" 
him. I date hot advance my opiuion against the 
judgmcnt of" so great an author; but I think it 
fait, however, to leave the decision to the publick. 
Mr. Cowley was too modcst to set up ibr a dic- 
tarot; and being shocked perhaps with his old 
style, never examined into thc dcpth of his good 
sense. Chauccr, I confcss, is a rough diamond, 
and must first be polished ere he shines. I deny 
hOt likewise, that living in out early days of 
poetry, he writes hOt always of a piece ; but solne- 
times mingles trivial things with those o£ greater 
moment. Sometimes also, though hOt often, he 
runs flot, like Ovid, and knows hOt whcn he bas 
said enough. But there are lnore grcat wits, be- 
c The original copy here readsreceiving ; but it was 
maniiestly an errour of the press, and has been properly 
corrected in the modern editions. 
 Philip Sydney, Earl o[ Leicester, to whom DoI 
Sns-rn is dedicated. He died in Ma:ch 696- 7. 
See vol. il. p. 7 " 
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side Chaucer, whose fault is their excess of con- 
ceits, and those ill sorted. An author is not to 
write all he tan, but only all he ought. Having 
observed this redundancy in Chaucer, (as it is an 
easy matter for a man of ordinary parts to find a 
fault in one of greater,) I bave not tied myself to 
a literal translation ; but have often omitted what 
I judged ulmecessary, or not of dignity enough to 
appear in the company of better thoughts. I have 
presumed farther in some places, and added some- 
what of my own, where I thought my author was 
deficient, and had hOt given his thoughts their 
truc lustre, for want of words in the beginning of 
our language. And to this I was the more em- 
boldened, because, if I may be permitted to say it 
of myself, I round I had a soul congenial to his, 
and that I had been conversant in the same stu- 
dies. Another poet, in another age, mav take the 
same liberty with my writings; if at least, they 
live long enough to deserve correction. It vas 
also necessary sometimes to restore the sense of 
Chaucer, which was lost or nangled in the errours 
of the press. Let this example suffice at present; 
in the story of 19ALA'o,' AND AneTz, where the 
Temple of Diana is described, 3-ou final these 
verses in ail the editions ofour author : 
Ther saw I Dane yturned til a tree, 
I mene hot hire thc goddesse Diane, 
But l'énus daughter, which that hight Dane ....  

'9 In Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition this line is printed rightly, 
[But Peneus' daughter, &c.] rioto the best lkIs., which 
confirm out author's conjecttre. In the preceding line, 



which, afier a little cousideration, I knew was to 
be ref'ormed into this sense,--that Daphne, the 
daughter of Peneus, was turncd into a tree. I 
durst not make thus bold with Ovid, lest some 
future Milbourne z should arise, and say, I varied 
from my author, because I nnderstood him hOt. 
But there are other judges, who think I ought 
hOt to have translated Chaucer into Eng-lish, out 
of a quite contrary notion : they supposc, there is 
a certain veneration due to his old language ; and 
that it is little less than profanatiol and sacrilege 
to alter it. They are farther of opinion, that 
somewhat of his good sense will surfer in this 
transfusion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will infallibly be lost, which appear with more 
graee in their old habit. Of this opinion was that 
excellent person whom I mentioned, the late Earl 
of Leicester, who valued Chaueer as mu«h as 
Mr. Cowley despised him. My Lord dissuaded 
me flore this attempt, (for I was thinking of it 
some years bel'otc his death,) and his authority 
prevailed so far with me, as to doler my under- 
taking while he lived, in deference to him. Yet 

(following a bad copy,) he had omitted the word hire, by 
which the metre was rendered defective. 
 Luke Milbourne, a clerg)'man, who published in 
t698 a volnme of critical Notes on Dryden's Translation 
of the Pastorals and Georgicks of Virgil. He i called 
by Pope thefairest ofall criticks, for having subjoined his 
own version of certain parts of that author, that thev 
might be compared with that which he censure& 
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my reason was hOt convinced wkh what he urged 
against it. Iç the fist end oç a wfiter be to be 
understood, then, as his hnguage grows obsolete, 
his thouhts must grov obscure: 
Me/fa renascentur, qu« jam cecidere ; ca&ntque 
Quw nunc sutt intore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem petes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquend. 
When an ancient word, for its sound and sini- 
ficancy, descrves to be rcvived, I have that reason- 
able veneration for antiquity to restore it. Ail 
beyond this is superstition. Words are not like 
landmarks, so sacred as never to be removed. 
Customs are çhanged and even statutes are silent]y 
repealed, when the reason eeases, for which they 
were enacted. As for the other part of the argu- 
ment,that his thoughts will lose of their original 
beauty by the innovation of words,in the first 
place, not only their beauty, but their being is 
lost, where they are no longer understood ; which 
is the present case. I grant that something must 
be lost in all transfusion, that is» in all translations; 
but the sense will remain, which would othevise 
be lost, or at least be maimed, when it is scarce 
intelligible, and that but to a tw. How few are 
there, who tan read Chaucer, so as to understand 
him perfectly ? And if imperfectly, then with less 
profit, and no pleasure. It is not for the use ofsome 
old Saxon t?iends, that I have taken these pains with 
him : let them neglect my version, because they 
have no need of it. I made it for their sakes, who 
understand sense and poetry as well as they, when 
that poetry and sense is put into words which they 
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undcrstand. I will go ti, rther, and da,'e to add, 
that what beiutics I lose in sonne places, I give to 
others which had them hot originally : but in this 
I nay be partial to myself; let the readcr judge, 
and I submit to his decision. Yet I think I have 
just occasion to complain of them, who, because 
they understand Chaucer, would deprive the greater 
part of their countr}men of the smne advantage, 
and hoard hiln up, as misers do thcir grandam 
gold, only to look on it thelnselves, and hinder 
others from making use of it. In suln, I seriously 
protest that 11o lIlall ever had, or eau havc, a 
greater veneration for Chaucer than lnyself. 
bave translated some part of his Vorks only that I 
might perpetuate his memory, or at lcast refi'esh 
it, amongst my countrymen. It'I have altered 
lain any where for the better, I lnust at. the saine 
rime acknowledge, that I could have done nothing 
without him. Facile est i»-ventis ad, lere, is no 
great conmendation ; and I ara hot so vain to 
think I have deserved a greater. I will conclude 
what I have to say of him singly, with this one 
remark. A lady of my acquaintance, who keeps 
a kind of correspondelme with some authors of the 
fair sex in France, has been informed by them, 
that Mademoiselle de Scuderi,  who is as old as 

z Tbis venerable spinster, whose fruitft.d pen produced 
the GtA C,,'rus, Cl.r.r.«, IBRAH1M, and various 
other somniferous Romances, wbich out patient ancestors 
in the last century read with much dclight both in French 
and English, died at Paris, about eighteen months after 
this Discourse was written, June 2, 7ot, at the great age 
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$by|, and inspircd like hcr by thc samc god of 
poctry, is t ths rime trans|atin Chauccr into 
odcrn Frcch. From which I athcr, that hc 
bas becn formcr]y trans]atcd into the old Pro- 
venqal;  for how she should tome to understand 
old English, I know hot. But the matter of fact 
being truc, it makcs me think that there is some- 
thing in it like fatality ; that after certain periods 
oftime, the faine and memory of greatwits should 
be renewcd, as Chaueer is both in France and 
Engl;md. Il" this be wholly chance, it is extraor- 
dinarv; and I dare hot call it more, for t'car of 
being taxed with superstition. 
Boecace cornes last to be considered, who living 
in the samc age with Chaucer, had tle saine ge- 
of ninet);-four. It rnav be presurned therefore, that this 
scherne, if it ever was pro.iected b)' ber, was not cxecuted. 
» Chaucer certainly was much indebted to both French 
and Italian writers. His ROMAUNT OF THE ROSV. i* 
professedly a translation of Lv. ROMAN DE ! A ROSE, a 
poeïn consisting of o-734 vcrses, writtcn by William of 
Lorris, and John of Meun. THE REVES TALE was 
tounded on an old Fabliau, or Conte, of an anonymou$ 
French rhynler. THE MAN O LAXVES TALE has bcen 
traced to an original in Romans, or French; and THV. 
FRANKr;LEINS TALE to a French translation of a [ay or 
poern originally cornposed in Arrnorican Bretagne, and in 
tl:e Armorican language. Sec Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, iv. 
44--,5o. It should be remernbercd too, that a French 
prose translation of Boccace's THESEIDA (from which 
Chauccr formed }lis PALAMON AND ARClTE,) was pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century. Mademoiselle de Scuderi 
therefore might have de.rived sorne assistance in her pro- 
jected work frorn old French poetry and prose; but I 
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nius, and followed the same studies. Both writ 
novels, and each of them cultivated his mother- 
tongue. But the greatest resemblance of out 
two modern authors being in their familiar style, 
and pleasing way of relating comical adventures, I 
may pass it over, because I have translated nothing 
from Boccace of that nature. » In the serious part 
of poetry the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's 
side; for though the Englishman has borrowed 
many tales from the Italian, yet it appears, that 
those of Boccace were hot generally of lais own 
making, but taken from authors of former ,qges, 
and by him only modelled ; so that what there 
 ,vas of invention in either of them, may be judged 
equal. But Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and 
has mended the stories which he has borrowed, in 
his way of telling; though prose allows more 
liberty of thought, and the expression is nore 
easy when unconfined by numbers. Out coun- 
tryman carries weight, and yet wins the rcc at 
disadvantage. I desire not the reader should take 
my word; and therefore I will set two of their 
Discourses on the saine subject in the saine light, 
for every man to judge betwixt them. I translated 
Chaucer first, and amongst the rest, pitched on 
the /VIFE oF BAWH'S TALE ;not daring, as I have 

be]ieve there is no ground for supposing that the works 
of our venerable English bard were ever translated into 
that language. 
4 The pieces copied from Boccace are Sason 
AND GUISCARDO, THEODORE AND HONORIA» and 
CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. 
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said, to adventure on her Prologue, because it is 
too licentious. There Chaucer introduces an old 
woman of mean parentage, whom a youthful 
Knight of noble blood was forced to marry, and 
consequent]y loathed ber. The crone being in 
bed with him on the wedding-night, and finding 
his aversion, endeavours to win his affection by 
reason, and speaks a good word 1" hcrselÇ (as 
who could blame ber ?) in bope to mollify the 
sullen bridcgroom. 8he takes hcr topicks from 
the benefits of povcrty, the advantages of old age. 
and ugliness, the vanity of youth, and the silly 
pridc ofancestry and rides, without inherent virtue, 
vhich is the true nobility. \Vhcn I had closed 
Chaucer, I returned to Ovid, and translated some 
more of his 1?ables ; and by this rime had so far 
forgotten the VIFE OF B.',Tn'S TALE, that when 
] took up Boccacc, unauares I fell on thc saine 
argument of prefe:'ring virtue to nobi]ity of blood 
and rides, in thc story ofSigismonda : which I had 
certainly avoided, lbr the resemblance of the two 
discourses, if my memory had hot failed me. Let 
the reader weigh them both ; and if he thinks me 
partial to Chaucer, it is in him to right Boccace. 
I prefcr in out cotmtryman, far abovc all his 
other stories, the noble pocm of 
2ICITE, which is of the epick kind, and pcrhaps 
hot much intêrior to the ILIAS or the J-EIS. 
The story is more pleasing than either of tbem, 
the manners as perfect, the diction as poetical, the 
learnirg as deep and various, and the disposition 
full as artful : only it includcs a greater length of 
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t]me, as taking up seven years at least : but Aris- 
totle has left undecided the duration of the ac- 
tion, which yet is casily reduced into the compass 
ofa year, by a narration of what preceded the 
return of Palamon to Athens. I had thought, for 
the honour of out nation, and more particularly 
for his, whose laurel, though unworthy, I have 
worn a(ter him, that this story was of English 
growtb, and Chaucer's own: but I was undc- 
ccived by Boccace; for casually looking on thc 
end of his seventh GONAW, I found Dioneo 
(under which naine he shadows himself), and Fia- 
metta (who lvpresents his mistress, the natural 
daughter of Robert, King of Naples), ofwhom 
these words are spoken : " Dioneo e F;amelta gran 
ezza eantarono insieme d'Arcita, e diPa]emone ;" by 
which it appears that this story was written be(re 
the rime of Boccace : but the naine of its author 
being wholly lost,  Chaucer is now become an 

» This is a mistake. The work alluded to by Boccace 
was one written by himself, and was entitled TH:SEtD. ; 
a piece so extremely scarce, that it is little known even 
in Italy. The only genuine copy of it in England is, I 
believe, that which belonged to the late D'. Askew, and 
is now in the possession of Earl Spencer. It is a poem 
in the octave stanza, consisting of above ten thousand 
lines, which Chaucer reduced to a little more than two 
thousand. The first edition of the THESEIDA was with- 
out date, and under the mistaken title of Avt.ZONDE; 
but it was soon afterwards reprinted in folio at Ferrara, 
in x47 ri. Of this poem Mr. Tyrwhitt has given  cor- 
rect analysis, C. T. vol. iv. p. 139-x4x : " from which it 
VOL. III. T T 
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original; and I question-not but the poem bas 
received many beauties by passing through his 

is evidcnt that Chaucer was obliged to Boccace for the 
plan and principal incidents of the KNIGrlTV.S TALE." 
" To whom Boccace was obliged, (says this most judi- 
cious critick,) is a more difficult subiect ofenquiry. That 
the story was of his own invention, I think is scarce 
credible. He speaks of it himself as very ancient [Lett. 
alla Fiametta. Biblioth. Smith. ADp. p. exil] : ' Trovata 
una antichissima Storia, e al più delle genti non mani- 
festa, in latino volgare, acciochè più dilettasse e massi- 
mamente a roi, che già con sommo titolo le mie rime 
esaltaste ho ridotta.' He then tells ber that what is re- 
lated tmder the naine of one of the two loyers, and of 
Emilia, is very similar to what had actually passed be- 
tween herself and him ; and adds--' Se forse alcune cose 
soperchie vi sossono, il voler bene coprire cib che non 
era onesto manifestare, da noi due in fuori, e '1 volere 
la storia seguire, ne sono cagone. I ara well aware, 
however, that declarations of this kind prefixed to fabu- 
lous works are not much to be depended on. The wildest 
of the French Romances are commonly said by the au- 
thors to be translated from some old Latin Chronicle of 
St. Denys. And certainly the Story of PALEMONE AND 
AtClT.X, as related by Boccace, could not be very ancient. 
If it was of Greek original, (as I rathcr suspect,) it must 
bave been thrown into its present form, after the Norman 
Princes had introduced the manners of Chivalry into their 
dominions in Sicily and Italv. 
" The poem in modern Greek political verses Dg 
NUPTIIS THESEI ET EMILI.;, printed at Venice in lb9, 
is a mere translation of the THESEtDA. The author has 
even translated the Prefatory Epistle addressed by Boc- 
cace to the Fiametta." C.T. iv. 4. 
In a poem of such antiquity as Tnv. KNIGHTES TALF. Of 
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nob|c hands. Bcsdcs ths Talc, thcrc s another, 
of hs own nvcnfiou» aftcr thc manncr of th 
Provcnals cllcd THS FLOWSl AND THE LEAF, 5 

Chaucer, which, Mr. Warton observes, exhibits the first 
conspicuous example of the heroick couplet in our lart- 
guage, "we are surprized to firtd numbers so nervous and 
flowing ; a circumstance which greatly contributed to ren- 
der Dryden's paraphrase of it one of the mot animated and 
harmonious pieces of versification in the English lan- 
guage." - - - - " Chaucer has eminently shewn his good 
sense and judgment in rejecting the superfltfities, and 
mproving the general arrangement of the story. He 
frequently corrects or softens Boccacio's false manners ; 
and it is with singular address he has often abridged the 
Italian poet's ostentatious and pedantick parade of an- 
cient history and mythology." Hsa'. or E. P. i. 367, 
and vol. ii. EEqDA'roqs, &C. Sign. e. . 
6 Mr. Tyrwhitt, after having shewn that the received 
notion of Chaucer's having been a follower of Alain 
Chartier, is erroneous, adds--" I will just take notice of 
another opinion, (which bas been propagated upon as little 
foundation,) that Chaucer imitated the Provençal poets. 
Mr. Rymer, who, I believe, first ruade the discovery, 
speaks only of his having borrowed from their language 
[View of Trag. p. 78], but Mr. Dryden round out, that 
he copied after their marner; particularly his Tale of 
THE FIOWrp, ,ND a'tE L,r. [Pref. to Fables.] Mr. 
Warton also thinks that T«. Hoosr or F,Mr ' was 
originally a Provencial composition.' [Hist. of Eng. Po. 
vol. i. p. 389.48.] 
" How far Chaucer's language was borrowed, bas been 
considered already, in the Ess.«Y, &c. Part i. I will 
only add here, that I have hOt observed in any of his 
writings a single phrase or word, which has the least ap- 
learance of having been fetched by him from the South 
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with which I was so pavticularly plcascd, both for 
the invention and the moral, that I cannot hinder 
myself from recommending it to the reader. 
o[" the Loire. With respect to the »anner and marrer 
his compositions, till some clear instance o[" imitation be 
produced, I shall be slow to believe that in either he 
ever copied the poets o[" Proveuce, with whose works, 
apprehend, he had very little, if any, acquaintance."-- 
C. T. Append. Pre['. p. xxxv. 
Mr. Vrarton, in the EMENDATIONS and ./DDITION$ 
subjoined to his second volume (published in 1778, ) aiter 
acknowledging that he had " advanced a contrary doc- 
trine, at least by implication," thus qualifies his former 
assertion.--" I here beg leave to explain mysel[ on a 
subject materially affecting the system of criticism that 
has been formed on Chaucer's wolks. I have never 
affirmed, that Chaucer imitated the Provencial bards ; 
although it is by no means improbable that he might bave 
known their tales. But as the peculiar nature of the 
Provencial poetry entered deeply into the substance, cast, 
and character, of some of those French and Italian models 
which he is allowed to have followed, he certainly ma), 
be said to have copied, although not immediately, the 
rnatter and manner of these writers. I bave called his 
I-Io'6sE o F.ME originally a Provencial composition. 
I did not mean that it was written by a Provencial trou- 
badour ; but that Chaucer's original was compoanded 
the capricious mode of fabling, and that extravagant style 
o[" fiction, which constitute the essence of the Provencial 
poetry. As to THE FLOURE AND THE L.AF., which 
Dryden pronounces to have been composed after their 
rnanner, it is framed on the old allegorizing spirit of the 
Provencial writers, refined and disfigured by the fopperies 
of th6 French poets in the fourteenth century. The 
ideas of these fablers had been so strongly imbibed, that 
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As a corolIary to this Preface, in whiçh I bave 
done justice to othcrs, I owe somewhat to myself; 
not that I think it worth my time to enter the 
lists with one Milbourne, or ont Blackmore,7 but 
barely to take notice, that such meu thcre are, who 
bave written scurrilonsly against me without any 
provocation. Milbourne, who is in orders, pre- 
tends amongst the rest this quarrel to me, that I 
havc fallen foui on priesthood: if I bave, I am 
only to ask pardon of good priests, and am afraid 
his part of the rcparation will corne to little. Let 
him be satisfied that he shall not be able to force 
himself upon me for an adversary. I contemn 
him too much-to enter into competition with him. 
His own translations of Virgil have answered his 
criticisms on mine. If (as they say, he bas de- 
clared in print,) he prefers the version of Ogilby 
to mine, the world has ruade him the saine com- 
pliment; for it is agreed on all hands, that he 
w,'ites cven below Ogilby. That, you wilI say, is 
hot easily to be donc ; but what cannot Milbourne 
bring about ? I am satisfied, however, that while 
he and I live together, I shall not be thought the 

they continued to operate long after Petrarch had intro- 
duced a more rational method of composition." 
 In the original copy we find here, onlv o»e 21I. and 
one B. ; which was implicitly copied in most of the sub- 
.equent editions. By whatever motives of delicacy the 
suppression of these gentlemen's names originally ma)" 
have been dictated, it is now certainly unnecessary. 
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worst poet of the age. It looks as if [ had desired 
him underhand to write so ill against me; but 
upon my honest word I have hOt bribed him to do 
me this service, and ara wholly guiltless of his 
pamphlet. It is true, I should be glad ifI could 
persuade him to continue his good offices, and write 
such another critique on any thing of mine ; for I 
find by experience he has a great stroke with the 
reader, when he condenms any of my poems, to 
make the world have a better opinion of them. 
He has taken some pains with my poetry; but 
no body will be persuaded to take the salue with 
his. If I had taken to the church, (as he affirms, 
but which was never in my thoughts,) I should 
have had more sense, if not more grace, than to 
bave t.urned myself out of my benefice by writing 
libels s on my parishioners. But his account of my 
manners and my principles, are of a piece with his 
eavils and his poetry: and so I have done with 
him for ever. 
As for thc City Bard, or Knight Physician, I 
hear his quarrel to me is, that I was the author of 
ArSA.OM .N» ACHtTOPrlEI, which he thinks is a 
little hard on his fanatick patrons in London. 
But I will deal the more civilly with his two 
Poems, because nothing ill is to be spoken of the 
dead ; and therefore peace be to the manes of his 

 This seems to allude to some event in the lire of 
Milbourne, the particulars of which I have llOt been 
able to recover. He was beneficed, I believe, at Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk. 
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ARTHU'RS. ç I will only say that it was hot for this 
noble Knight that I drcw thc plan of an cpick 
poem on King Arthur, in my Prcface to the trans- 
lation of Juvenal. Thc guardian angcls of king- 
dores were machines too ponderous for him to 
manage ; and thcrcforc he rejccted them, as Dares 
did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they werc thrown 
belote him by Entcllus :' yet fi'om that Prefacc he 
plainly took his hint; for he began hnmcdiately 
upon the story, though ho had thc bascness hot to 
acknowledgc his bcnefactor, but, instead of it, to 
traduce me in a libcl.  

9Blackmore's PR1NCE ARTHUR, an heroick poem in 
ten books, (strange to tell) passed through two editions in 
folio, in 169,5; and a third was printed hOt long after- 
wards. KIqG Ar-rul, an heroick poem in twelve 
books, ruade its appearance in folio, in 1697. This in- 
defatigable maker of verses produced afterwards two 
other epick poems, entitled A,rr), and E,IZA; and 
CREATIOq, a philosophical poem, in seven books. It is 
a singular circumstance, as Dr. Johnson bas observed, 
that Blackmore's first work was an heroick poem. 
 ._n. v. 406. 
 This libel, Dr. Johnson thought, was Blackmore's 
SATIRE AGAINST WIT, published in 17oo ; in which he 
bas severely censured the impurities of Dryden's pla)'s. 
But I doubt whether that Satire preceded the publication 
of the FABLES, which, I believe, were issucd from the 
press early in Februay 1699-7oo.If they preceded 
B]acl«nore's poem, the following passage of the Preface to 
I.INCE A.THUt, in which out author is evidently pointed 
at, must bave been the libel here alluded to : 
" Some of these Poets, to excuse their guilt, alledge 
for themselves, that the degeneracy of the age makes their 
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I shall say the lcss of Mr. Collier, because 
in raany things he has taxed me justly; and 

iewd way of writing necessary : they pretend the auditors 
will hOt be pleased, unless they are thus entertai.ned from 
the stage; and to please, they sa)', is the chier business 
of the poet. But this is by no means a just apology : it is 
not true, as was said before, that the poet's chier business 
is to please. His chier bnsiness is to instruct, to make 
maukiud wlser and better; and in order to this, his care 
should be to please nd entertain the audience with ail 
the wit and art he is toaster of. Aristotle and Horace, 
and ail their criticks and commentators, ail men of wit and 
sense agree, tbat this is the end of poetry. But they say, 
it is their profession to write for the stage ; and that poets 
rnu.t starve, if they will hOt in this way humour the 
audience: the theatre will be as unfrequented as the 
churches, and the poet and the parson equally neglected. 
Let the poez then abandon his profession, and take up 
some honest, lawful calling, wbere joining industry to 
his great wit, he may soon get above the complaints of 
poverty, so common among these ingenious men, and lie 
under no necessity of prostituting his wit fo any such 
vile purposes as are here censured. This will be a course 
of lire more profitab!e and honourable to himself, and 
more useful to others. And there are among these writers 
some, who think they might bave risen to tke highest dignities 
in other prqfessions, had they employed their wit in those ways. 
h is a mighty dishonour and reproach to any man that is 
capable of being useful to the world in any liberal and 
virtuous profession, fo lavih out his lire atd wit in pro- 
pagating vice and corruption of manners, and in battering 
from the stage the strongest entrenchments and best 
works of religion and vlrtue. Vghoever makes this his 
choice, "«hen the other was in his power, may he go off 
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I bave pleaded guilty to ail thoughts and ex- 
pressions of mine, which can be truly argued of 

the stage unpitied, comffaining of neglect and poverty, the 
just punishments of his irreligion and.folly !" 
The tenour of Dryden's observations in the text inclines 
me to think, that this was the passage which he had in view. 
Instead, says he, of acknowledging me as his benefactor, 
as he ought to bave done in the preface to his Av.THtr v., which 
was founU«U on a hint 4mine, he [th«r«] had the baseness 
to traduce me in a libel. Blackmore, I believe, took his 
revenge in the SATIRE AGA1NST WIT; and Dryden re- 
taliated in the following admirable lines in the Prologue to 
the Pi M, written by Fletcher, and revived a short time 
belote our author died, for his benefit. It should be re- 
membered,that in addition to his two poems, the city Knight 
had early in te year  7o0 produced A Paraphrase on the 
Book of Job, and versified some of the Psahns;.and in 
the Preface to his KIo ARTHUR had told his readers, 
that his former poem was composed in less than two years 
" by sucb catches and starts, and in such occasional un- 
certain hours, as the business of his profession wou 
afford him; the greatest part of it being written in 
Coffee-houses, and in passing up and down the strcets. 
because he had little leisure elsewhere to apply toit." 
" Quack Maurus, though he never took degrees, 
In either of our Universities; 
Yet to be shown by some kind wit he looks, 
Because he played the fool, and writ three books. 
But if he would be worth a poet's pen, 
He must be more a fool, and write again : 
For all the former flstian stuff he wrote, 
Vas dead-born doggrel, or is quite forgot ; 
His man of Uz, stript of his Hebrew robe, 
Is just the proverb,and as poor as Job, 
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obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. Ifhe be my cnemy, let him triumph ; if 
he be my friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to be otherwisc, he will be glad of my 
repcntance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 

Orle would bave thought he could no longer jog; 
But AP, THUR was a level, JoB's a bog. 
There, though he crept, yet still he kept in sight ; 
But here, he founders in, and sinks down-right. 
Had he prepar'd us, and been dull by rule, 
Tobit had first been turn'd to ridicule : 
But OHI" bold Briton, without fear or awe, 
O'erleaps at once the whole Apocrypha ; 
Invades the Psalms with rhymes, and leaves no room 
For any Vandal Hopkins ),et to corne. 
But what, if afier all, this godly geer 
Is not-so senseless as it would appear ? 
Our Mountebank bas laid a deeper train, 
His cant, like Merry Andrew's noble vein, 
Catcalls the Sects, to draw them in again. 
At leisure hours, in epick song be deals, 
¥Trites to the rumbling of lais coach's wheels ; 
Prescribes in haste, and seldom kills by rule, 
But rides trimphant between stool and stool. 
\Vell, let him go ; 'tis )et t»o early day 
To get himself a place in farce or play. 
3,Ve know not by what naine we should arraign him, 
For no one category can contain him ; 
A Pedant, Canting Preacher, and a Quack, 
Are load enough to break one ass's back. 
At last, grown wanton, he presumed to write, 
Traduc'd two Kings, their kindness to requite ; ,,( 
One made the Doctor, and one dubb'd the Knight. 
 See p.,596 . n. 
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in the defence of a bad cause, when I bave so 
often drawn it for a good one. Yet it were hOt 
difficult to prove, that in many places he has 
perverted my meaning by his glosscs ; and inter- 
preted my words into blasphemy and bawdry, of 
which they were not guilty. Besides that, he is 
too much given to horse-play in his raillery ; and 
cornes to battle like a dictator from the plough. 
I will not say, « the zcal of GoD's house bas eaten 
him up ;" but I ara sure it has dcvoured some part 
of his good rnanners and civility. It might also 
be doubted, whether it werc altogether zeal, which 
prompted him to this rough manner of proeeed- 
ing. Perhaps it became not one of his function 
to rake into the rubbish of ancien t and modern 
plays : a divine might bave employed his pains to 
better purpose, than in the nastiness of Plautus 
and Aristophanes, whose examples, as they excuse 
not me, soit might be possibly supposed, that he 
read them hOt without sorne pleasure. They who 
have written Commentaries on those poets, or on 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, have explained some 
vices, which, without thcir interprctation, had 
been unknown to modern times. Neither hs he 
judged impartially bctwixt the former age and us. 
There is more bawdry in one play of Fletcher's, 
called Trie CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY, than in ail 
ours together. 5(et this has been often acted on 
the stage in my remembrance. Are the times so 
much more reformed now, than they were rive and 
twënty years ago ? If they are, I congratulate the 



amendment of our morals. But I am hOt to pre- 
judice the cause of my fellow-poets, though I 
abandon my own defence: they bave some of 
them answered for themse]ves ; 3 and neither they 
nor I can think Mr. Collier so formidable an 
enemy that we shou]d shun him. He has ]ost 
ground at the latter end of the day, by pursuing 
his point too çar, like the Prince of Condé, at the 
battle of Senef: * from immoral p]ays to no p]ays, 
ab abusu ad usure, non valet consequetttia. But 
being a party, I ara hot to ereet myself into a 
judge. As for the rest of those who bave written 
against me, they are such seoundre]s, that they 
deserve hot the least notice to be taken of them. 
Blaekmore and Milbourne are only distinguished 
from the erowd, by being remembered to their 
infamy : 
Demetri, teque, Tigdli, 
Discipularum inter jubeo plorare catkedras. 

J Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Dennis. 
« The battle of Senef, in Flanders. in whlch the 
Prince of Condé was opposed to the Prince of Orange, 
was fought on the 11th of August, 1674. Condé, hOt 
content with having defeated the rear-guard of the enerny, 
in atternpting to destroy the rernainder of the Prince of 
Orange's army, who had left his flank exposed as he de- 
camped, lost a great number of rnen. The contest was 
so bloody, that in a circumference of six mlles, twenty- 
seven thousand dead bodies were buried. Each of the 
Generals clairned the honour of the victory. 

TO 



tfé are now arrived to the conclusion q} our Author's 
Prefatory Disquisitions, of ter having travell«d with him 
tlzrough ail th« various r«gions of £riti«ism for near forty 
years, lI'Tth what vivacity and vigour his last composition, 
jCthat ind, was written, we havejust seen ; and ojthe spirit 
and degance with which the old Bard could address a beau- 
tiful woman in his sixty-ninth year, the.following harmonious 
verses prefi«ed to PaL.loy aND ARCTî, (the last he ever 
wrote except the SecvLAR MAsQuî, and the Prologue and 
shag therfore subjoin them as a kind ( Envoy to thi 
Collcction ( h# Prose Içrks. 



TO HER GRACE 
THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND.s 

MADAM, 
THE Bard who first adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Bl-itish lyre this ancient song ; 
\Vhich Homer might without a blush rehearse, 
And leaves a doubtful pahn in Virgil's verse : 
He match'd their beauties where they most excel ; 
Of love sung better, and of arms as well. 
Vouchsafe, illustrious OaMOND, tO behold, 
What power the charms of beauty llad of old ; 
Nor wonder if such deeds of arms were done, 
Inspir'd by two fair eyes, that sparkled like your own. 
If Chaucer, by the best idea wrought, 
And pocts can divine each other's thought, 
The fairest nymph before his eyes he set, 
And then the fairest was Plantagenet ; 
Who three contending Princes ruade ber prize, 
And rul'd the rival nations with her eyes : 
%Vho left immortal trophies of ber lame, 
And to the Noblest Order gave the naine. 

s This lady, as has been already mentioned, was a 
daughter of Henry, Duke of Beaufort. She was born 
at Beaufort House near Chelsea, in 1666, and died in 
the year 1733. She and the Duke had recently visited his 
estate in Ireland, in a priwte capacity, to which our 
author refers in this poem. The Duke of Ormond after- 
wards went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, in June 17o3. 
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Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 
You keep her conquests, and extend your own. 
As when tbe stars in their etherial race, "1 
At length have roll'd around the liquid space, 
At certain periods they resume their place ; 
17rom the same point of heaven their course advance, 
And move in measures of their former dance : 
Thus, after length of ages, she returns, 
Restor'd in you, and the same place adorns ; 
Or )'ou per|brm her office in the sphere, 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 
O true Plantagenet, O race diviue ! 
(For beauty still is fatal to the line,) 
Had Chaucer liv'd that angel-face to view, 
Sure he had drawn his Emily rioto you: 
Or had you liv'd, to judge the doubtful right, 
Your noble Palamon had been the Knight ; 
And conqu'ring Theseus from lais side had sent 
Your gen'rous Lord, to guide the Theban government. 
Time shall accomplish that; and I shall see 
A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. 
Alreadv bave the Fates your path prepar'd, 
And sure presage your future sway declar'd : 
,Vhen westward, like the sun, you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day, 
Blue Triton gave the signal from the shore, 
Tbe ready Nereids heard, and swam belote 
"Fo smooth the seas ; a sort Etesian gale 
P t just inspir'd, and gently swell'd the sail ; 
Fortunus took his turn, whose ample hand 
Heav'd up the liglten'd keel, and sunk the sand, 
And steer'd the sacred vessel sale to land. 
The land, if hot restrain'd, had met your way, 
Projectcd out a neck, and jutted to the seao 
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Hibernia, prostrate at your feet, adored, 
In you, the pledge of her expected Lord, 
Due to her isle ; a venerable name ; 
I-Iis father and his grandsire known to faine : 
.Aw'd by that house, accustom'd to colnlnand, ] 
The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand, 
l'or bear the reins in any foreign hand. 
At your approach, they crowded to the port, 
And, scarcely landed, you create a court: 
As ORoNr)'s harbinger, 6 to you they run ; 
For Venus is the promise of the Sun. 
The waste of civil wars, thelr towns destroy'd, 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 
\Vere all forgot ; and one triumphant day 
3¢Viped all the tears of three campaigns away. 
Blood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty recompense your beauty brought. 
As when the Dove, returning, bore the mark 
Of earth restored to the long-lab'ring ark, 
The relicks of mankind, secure of rest, 1 
Oped every window to receive the guest, 
And the fait bearer of the message bless'd ; 
o, when you came, with loud repeated cries . . 
The nation took an omen from your eyes, 
And Go» advanc'd his rainbow in the skies, 
To sign inviolable peace restor'd ; 
The saints, with solemn shouts, proclaim'd the new 
accord. 
J_ 
When at your second coming you ppear,  
(For I foretel that Millenary year,) 

6 The Duchess of Ormond went to Ireland in autumn 
697, and the Duke followed soon afterwards. 
VOL, IIio 7 U 
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The sharpen'd share shall vex the soil no more, 
But earth unbidden shall produce her store : 
The land shall laugh, the circling ocean smile, 
And heaven's indulgence bless the holy isle, 
Heaven frorn ail ages bas reserved for you 
That happy cline, which renom never knew ; 
Or, if it had been there, your eyes alone 
Have power to chase all poison but their own. 
Now in this imerval, which Fate" has cast 
Betwixt your future glories, and your past, 
This pause of power 'ris Ireland's hour to mourn. 
VChile England celebrates your sale return ; 
By which you seem the seasons to conmand, 
And bring out summers back to their forsaken land- 
The vanquish'd isle our leisure must attend, 
Till the [air blessing we vouchsa|e to send ; 
Nor can we spare you long, though oftenwe may lend..I 
The Dove was twice employ'd abroad, before 
The world was dry'd; and she return'd no more. 
Nor dare we trust so soft a messenger, 
New from her sickness, to that northern air ; 
Rest here awhile, your lustre to restore, 
That they may see you as you shone be|bre : 
For yet, th' eclipse not vholly past, you wade 
Thro' some remains and dimness of a shade. 
A subject in his Prince may claire a right, 
Nor surfer him with strength impair'd to fight ; 
Till force returns, his ardour we restrain, 
And curb his warlike wish to cross the main. 
Now past the danger, let the learn'd begin 
Th' cnquiry, where disease could enter in ; 

7 She was at this time, (Nov. t699, ) probably just rg- 
covered, from a lever. 



How those ma|ignant atoms forced heir way, 
,Vhat in che faultless frame the¥ ound to make ther 
prey ? 
,Vhere every element was weigh'd so well, "! 
Tbat Heaven alone, who mix'd the mass, could tell 
Which of the four ingredients could rebel ; 
And where, imprison'd in so sweet a cage, 
A soul might well be pleas'd to pass an age. 
And ver the fine materials ruade it weak ; 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break : 
Ev'n to your breast the sickncss durst aspire ; 
And forced from that fair temple to retire, 
Profanely set the holy place on tire. 
In vain your Lord, like young Vespasian, mourn'd, 
"Vhen the tierce flames the sanctuary burn'd ; 
And I prepaa'ed to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of gratitude : 
E'n this had been your elegy, which now 
Is offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. 
Your angel sure our Morley's "* mind inspir'd, 
To find the remedy your ill requir'd ; 
As once de Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy : 
Or Heaven, which had such over-cost bestow'd, 
As scarce it could afford to flesh and blood, 
So liked the frame, he would hot work anewj 
To save the charges of another you. 
Or, by his middle science did he steer, 
.And saw some great contingent good appear, 
l, Vell worth a miracle to keep you here : 
And for that end, preserved the precious mould, 
Vhich all the future OtoDs was to hold ; 

Dr. Christopher Love Morley, one of the College 
Physicians. 
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Antl mcditatcd in his bcttcr mind 
Jkn hcir from you, who may rcdccm thc failing knd 
Blcst bc thc Power, which bas at oncc zcstorcd 
Thc hopcs of lost succession fo your Lord ; 
Joy to thc first and last of cach dcgrcc, 
Virtuc fo courts, and, what I long'd to sec, 
To )'ou thc Graccs, and thc Musc fo roc ! 
O, daughtcr of thc rose, ç whosc chccks unitc 
Thc diff'ring titlcs o[ thc rcd and whitc ; 
\Vho hcavcn's altcrnatc bcauty wcll display, 
The blush of morning, and the Milky 3,ray ; 
XVhose face is Paradise, but fenced from sin, 
For Go in either eye ha,s placed a cherubin ; 
All is your Lord's alone ; ev'n absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 
For him you waste in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flow'rs : 
;uch works of old lmperial Dames were taught ; 
Such, for Ascanius, fair Eisa wrought. 
The soft recesses of your hours .improve 
"I'he three fair pledges of your happy love : 
/5.11 other parts of pious duty done, 
You owe your Ogoq nothing but a son ; 
To fill in future rimes his father's pIace, 
And wear the garter of his mother's race. 

ç The Duchess is here addressed as a descendant of the 
Plantagenets. 
' Her son, Thomas, Earl of Ossory, had died at eight 
years old, in 169, t. She never bore another son. 
THE END. 

PIOM TH FRE$ OF }IENRY BALDWIIq AND $ON INEW RIDGE-$TKEET, 
Deccmbcr 24 799. 



